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THE  LAXDLOKD  OF  "THE  SUN." 


CHAPTER  I. 

A    CONTINENTAL  TEIP. 

GIDEON  HARCOURT  had  taken  upon  him- 
self to  superintend  the  law  proceedings 
necessary  to  be  accomplished  in  settling  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  Charlotte 
Brandon.  The  progress  he  made  in  drafting 
the  deed  of  settlement  was  very  slow,  and 
nearly  a  month  had  passed  before  it  was  fully 
completed  for  Messrs.  Thornbury  and  Potts  to 
carry  through.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
this  tardiness  arose  from  want  of  interest 
Gideon  took  in  the  responsibility  he  had  ac- 
cepted. Brandon,  who  was  anxious  to  have  it 
completed  without  delay,  had  spoken  once  or 
twice  to  Harcourt  on  the  subject,  when,  one 
evening,  after  dinner,  the   latter  said  to  him : 

"  I  wish,  Brandon,  to  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  you  on   a  somewhat  delicate  point. 
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I  should  not  have  mooted  it  had  it  not  related 
in  some  way  to  yourself,  but  in  a  far  greater 
degree  to  Charlotte.  Your  name  in  connection 
with  that  unfortunate  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred, and  to  which  I  will  not  particularly 
allude,  renders  you  peculiarly  liable  to  detec- 
tion ;  and  although  the  adoption  of  your  chris- 
tian name  as  a  surname  might  to  a  certain 
degree  make  it  less  dangerous,  I  would  summit 
to  you  the  better  plan  would  be  to  adopt 
another  surname.  This  is  frequently  done. 
True,  you  may  read  in  the  papers  of  the  Crown 
giving  permission  to  an  individual  to  bear  the 
name  and  arms  of  another,  but  the  name  is  not 
unfrequently  changed  without  it.  In  your  case, 
perhaps,  the  maiden  name  of  your  mother  might 
be  added  to  your  own.  The  few  young  friends 
Charlotte  has,  may  easily  be  made  to  believe 
that  her  change  of  name  has  been  caused  by  a 
large  fortune  left  to  you,  and  to  which  the  fact 
of  your  settling  so  great  a  sum  of  money  on 
her  will  give  great  plausibility.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  you  do  so  you  will  be  able  to  remain 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection,  especially 
if  you  do  not  habitually  reside  in  London." 

*'  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  adopt  the  course 
you  suggest,"  said  Christian,  "  and  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  proposing  it.     My  daughter 
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will  thus  be  relieved  from  the  stigma  of  bearing 
the  name  of  a  convicted  felon,  though  I  flatter 
myself  that  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  my 
life  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  absolved  the 
crime  I  was  formerly  guilty  of.  Yes,  I  like  the 
idea  immensely." 

"  What  name  will  you  assume,  then  ?"  asked 
Harcourt. 

"  I  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  one  you 
suggested.  My  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Gourlay." 

"  That  you  definitively  decide  on  ?"  said 
Harcourt. 

"  Certainly,  and  to-morrow  I  will  order  cards 
to  be  printed  with  that  name." 

The  reader  may  reasonably  inquire  what 
should  have  induced  Harcourt  to  take  so 
much  interest  in  this  subject,  and  to  return  a 
satisfactory  answer  would  be  somewhat  difficult. 
Even  the  best  that  could  be  given  might  induce 
the  belief  that,  notwithstanding  the  lecture  to 
his  wife  on  the  impropriety  of  encouraging  any 
matrimonial  views  between  their  son  and  Char- 
lotte Brandon,  Harcourt  was  not  as  free  from 
them  himself  as  he  pretended.  The  most  charit- 
able way  of  looking  at  the  affair  would,  perhaps, 
be  that  the  idea  was  latent  in  him  without  his 
being  aware  of  it.     Certain  it  is,  that  it  would 
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render  it  far  more  easy  for  liim,  in  case  the 
union  should  ever  take  place,  to  introduce  the 
father  of  his  future  dau<2^hter-in-law  by  a  name 
more  respectable  than  the  one  he  had  formerly 
borne,  however  honourable  his  hfe  afterwards 
might  have  been.  However,  all  this  is  simply 
conjecture ;  and  although  very  reasonable  sus- 
picions to  the  contrary  might  arise  in  the 
reader's  mind,  Harcourt  thought  he  was  solely 
instigated  in  advising  a  change  of  name  by  the 
interest  he  felt  in  his  friend. 

The  deeds  were  at  length  completed,  and  all 
was  now  in  readiness  for  their  departure  for 
the  Coniinent  so  soon  as  Giddy  should  return 
from  school.  Christian  Brandon  had  his  cards 
printed  as  "  Mr.  Christian  B.  Gourlay,"  the 
name  by  which  he  was  to  be  known  in  future. 
Mrs.  Harcourt  had  infomed  her  son  by  letter 
of  this  change  in  the  name,  hinting  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  a  fortune  which  had  lately 
been  left  him,  Giddy  having  been  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  Brandon's  true  history,  always 
imnofinincj  that  he  was  a  merchant  in  America 
who  had  left  his  daughter  under  the  care  of 
his  (Giddy's)  father,  who  had  been  appointed 
her  guardian  under  the  will  of  her  aunt.  Giddy 
at  last  arrived  from  Eton,  and  was  introduced 
to   Mr.    Gourlay,  who  accosted    the   lad   with 
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great  cordiality.  He  looked  at  him  with  great 
interest,  and  that  not  merely  from  the  good 
feeling  he  would  entertain  for  a  son  of  an  old 
friend,  but  from  the  handsome  and  attractive 
appearance  of  the  young  fellow  himself. 

It  would  do  an  injustice  to  Giddy  to  say  that 
he  strongly  resembled  his  father,  for,  although 
Harcourt's  countenance  was  indicative  of  great 
intelligence,  he  was  still  by  no  means  handsome, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  far  from  being  ugly. 
His  son,  on  the  contrary,  was  remarkably  good- 
looking,  with  a  clear  expansive  brow,  well- 
marked  features,  and  an  open,  bold,  confidino- 
expression  of  countenance.  It  was  one  of  those 
so  frequently  met  with  among  English  boys  in 
our  great  public  schools.  While  perfectly  good- 
tempered,  and  even  amiable  and  docile,  there 
were,  at  the  same  time,  about  him  positive 
indications  that  an  offence  could  not  be  offered 
with  impunity,  and  that  the  difficulties  lying 
in  the  way  of  any  enterprise  he  might  be  about 
to  attempt  would  rather  stimulate  him  to  exer- 
tion than  otherwise.  Again,  he  was  like  Christian 
when  a  boy,  remarkably  well  made,  powerfully 
knit  together,  though  supple  and  tall  for  his 
age.  The  impression  made  by  Christian  on 
Giddy  was  scarcely  less  favourable.  He  ad- 
mired the  good-humoured,  open  expression  of 
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his  countenance,  and  from  the  interest  he  took 
in  atliletic  exercises,  the  great  strength  visible 
in  the  form  of  Charlotte's  father  particularly 
attracted  his  attention  and  admiration. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harcourt  and  Charlotte  were  all  in  the  room, 
and  each  watched  the  meeting  with  considerable 
interest.  Mrs.  Harcourt  drew  from  it  the  most 
favourable  conclusion.  With  the  perspicuity  of 
a  true  woman  in  matters  of  the  kind,  she  easily 
perceived  her  son  had  a  most  pleasing  impres- 
sion on  Christian,  Aithou2:h  it  would  be  wrousT 
to  imagine  Charlotte  yet  entertained  anything 
beyond  a  sisterly  affection  for  Giddy,  that  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  cause  her  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  welcome  reception  her  father  had 
given  him.  What  Harcourt's  ideas  on  the  subject 
were  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  beyond  the  fact, 
that  Christian's  friendly  tone  and  manner  gave 
him  great  satisfaction. 

In  the  evening  the  family  met  in  committee 
to  arrange  matters  for  their  trip,  as  it  was  now 
within  two  days  of  their  departure.  Harcourt 
had  written  to  Meurice's,  in  Paris,  to  reserve 
an  apartment  for  them,  and  a  reply  had  already 
arrived  to  say  it  would  be  ready  for  their  re- 
ception. 

Miss   Fanny   Turner,  the  lady  whom   Mrs. 
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Harcoiirt  had  engaged  as  companion  for  Char- 
lotte, and  who  was  to  remain  with  her  during 
the  whole  time  she  was  on  the  Continent,  now 
joined  the  party,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to 
start  with  them.  The  choice  of  a  lady  for  the 
appointment  had  caused  Mrs.  Harcourt  much 
anxiety  and  trouble.  To  do  her  justice,  the 
one  she  selected  from  many  applicants  did  her 
judgment  great  credit.  Miss  Turner  was  in 
every  way  qualified  for  the  post.  She  was  intelli- 
gent, amiable,  and  well  educated.  She  had  resided 
many  years  on  the  Continent,  and  spoke  both 
French  and  Italian  with  great  fluency.  In  the 
French  language  especially  it  would  have  been 
difiicult  to  distinguish  her  from  a  native. 
In  age  and  staidness  of  deportment  she  also 
was  well  adapted  for  the  duties  she  had  to 
perform.  The  number  of  summers  she  had 
seen  might  have  amounted  to  thirty,  one  or 
two  more  or  less.  In  person  she  had  many 
attractions.  Though  somewhat  tall  in  stature, 
she  was  remarkably  well  formed,  and  her 
features  delicate  and  regular,  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  both  gentle  and  confiding.  Alto- 
gether she  was  a  very  loveable  girl  or  woman, 
as  the  reader  may  consider  a  lady  of  her  age. 
Indeed,  so  attractive  was  she,  that  at  first  Mrs. 
Harcourt  had  some  little  objection  to  engage 
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her,  thinking  the  attention  she  would  receive 
inio;ht  disturb  her  thoucrhts  from  the  surveil- 
lance  she  was  expected  to  exercise  over  Char- 
lotte. On  making  further  inquiries,  however, 
Mrs.  Harcourt's  scruples  vanished,  for  she  found 
Miss  Turner  had  been  for  many  years  engaged 
to  a  curate,  whom  she  tenderly  and  faithfully 
loved,  and  to  whom  she  was  to  be  married  as 
soon  as  he  could  find  any  one  liberal  enough  to 
present  him  with  a  living,  which  appeared  at 
the  time  a  very  remote  probability.  During  the 
two  days  Miss  Turner  resided  with  the  family 
prior  to  leaving  England,  she  contrived  to  gain 
Charlotte's  confidence,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  they  remained  excellent  friends. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  for  their  departure, 
and  all  were  in  high  spirits.  Not  one  of  the 
party,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Turner,  had 
hitherto  visited  France,  and  great  indeed  were 
their  expectations  at  the  pleasure  they  should 
receive.  The  eyes  of  both  Charlotte  and  Giddy 
seemed  to  sparkle  with  delight,  and  indeed  it 
would  almost  have  been  difficult  for  the  reality 
to  have  surpassed  the  satisfaction  they  felt  in 
anticipation  of  what  v/as  in  store  for  them.  The 
carriage  at  last  came  to  the  door,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  station,  where  they  were  to  take 
the  train  to  Folkestone,  that  line  having  been 
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lately  completed.  Of  tlieir  journey  and  adven- 
tures by  diligence  to  Paris  little  need  be  said 
beyond  tliat  each  successive  object  gave  them 
a  fresh  delight,  which  possibly  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  happiness  they  felt  in  each 
other's  society.  Arrived  in  Paris,  they  engaged 
a  professed  cicerone,  who  accompanied  them 
in  their  visits  to  all  the  many  sights  and 
curiosities  there  exhibited.  When  these  were 
finished,  then  for  the  first  time  a  sensation  of 
sorrow  began  to  be  felt  by  all— the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching day  for  their  parting — as  Harcourt, 
notwithstanding  his  best  wishes  to  remain 
longer  with  his  friends,  found  it  imperative 
that  he  should  return  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession in  London. 

The  feeling  of  depression  continued  to  in- 
crease till  within  two  days  of  Harcourt's  de- 
parture, when  it  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
his  allowing  his  wife  and  son  to  stay  a  fortnight 
longer.  Mrs.  Harcourt,  notwithstanding  her 
love  for  her  husband,  would  willingly  have 
made  it  a  month,  but  this  wish  of  his  wife's 
Harcourt  positively  refused  to  gratify.  He 
urged  that  Gideon's  holidays  would  then  have 
expired,  and  he  must  return  to  his  studies.  A 
somewhat  animated  conversation  ensued  on  the 
subject  between    the    husband  and  wife,  Mrs. 
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Harcourt  saying  that  probably  Giddy  might 
never  have  another  opportunity  of  visiting 
Paris,  and  that  it  was  cruel  not  to  allow  him  to 
remain  there  as  long  as  possible. 

"  I  ara  sorry  to  refuse  you  anything,  my  dear," 
said  her  husband  ;  "  but  still  prudence  must  be 
kept  in  view.  Giddy  is  now  getting  almost  old 
enouofh  to  leave  Eton  for  Oxford.  Althoup^h 
a  good  lad,  he  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  no 
means  as  far  advanced  in  his  education  as  I 
could  wish,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  he 
should  pursue  his  studies  with  greater  energy 
than  he  has  hitherto  done.  Indeed,  not  a  day 
ought  to  be  lost.  He  has  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  and  that  in  the  present  day  is  not 
done  by  energy  and  perseverance  alone,  but 
requires  a  good  education  as  well." 

"What  nonsense  it  is  of  you  to  talk  in  that 
manner,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt.  "  You  really 
speak  as  if  the  boy  had  not  a  shilling  in  the 
world.  "With  his  expectations,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  him  to  work  like  the  son  of  a 
country  curate." 

"  His  expectations  !"  said  Harcourt,  looking 
at  his  wife  with  surprise.  "And  what  may 
they  be,  might  I  ask?" 

His  wife  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
remained  silent. 
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"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  continued 
Harcourt.  "Now,  I  warned  you  before  that  I 
would  not  have  you  entertain  any  subject  of  the 
kind.  It  is  utterly  derogatory,  if  not  dishon- 
ourable." 

"  Gideon,  you  worry  me  !"  said  his  wife ; 
"  what  is  the  use  of  your  going  on  in  that 
manner  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  there  should  be  any 
difference  between  us "  Gideon  com- 
menced slowly,  sententiously,  and  emphatically. 

"  ISTonsense  !"  said  his  wife,  sharply  interrupt- 
ing him.  "  J  say  nonsense,  Gideon.  There  is 
no  difference  in  opinion  between  us ;  orj  if  any, 
it  is  simply  that  you  act  the  hypocrite,  and  I 
do  not.  You  have  the  thing  at  heart  as  much 
as  I  have,  with  all  your  plausibility.  Now,  I 
won't  have  you  lecture  me  any  more  on  the 
subject;"  and  she  then  hurried  out  of  the 
room,  to  her  husband's  great  satisfaction,  for 
he  hardly  knew  what  reply  to  make. 

Harcourt  had  his  own  way,  however,  in  the 
matter.  At  his  departure  he  left  definite 
orders  that  his  wife  and  son  should  return  to 
England  at  the  expiration  of  the  fortnight. 

During  the  allotted  time  which  was  to  elapse 
before  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  to  leave  Paris,  she, 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  her  power,    used  the 
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opportunity  it  afforded  her  of  establishing  a 
good  relationship  between  her  son  and  Char- 
lotte. She  appeared  suddenly  to  have  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  the  society  of  Miss  Turner, 
which  especially  developed  itself  in  the  after- 
noons at  home,  when  Christian,  who  had 
opened  a  subscription  at  Galignani's,  left  the 
hotel  to  read  the  papers.  It  must  not  be  ima- 
gined that  Mrs.  Plarcourt  carried  out  her  plot 
with  any  disregard  to  propriety,  quite  the  con- 
trary, her  plan  of  operation  went  no  further 
than  merely  to  allow  the  intimate  friendship 
which  already  existed  between  the  two  young 
people  somewhat  to  ripen.  She  calculated,  and 
with  great  justice,  that  the  figure  of  the 
beautiful  girl  would  be  too  well  and  deeply 
stamped  on  the  memory  of  her  son  to  allow  it 
to  fade ;  while,  with  the  pardonable  pride  of  a 
mother,  she  was  equally  persuaded  that  the 
strong  friendship  which  Charlotte  entertained 
for  him  must,  as  a  natural  sequence,  ripen 
to  something  warmer  as  the  girl  grew  older. 

Possibly  another  reason  for  encouraging  the 
frequency  of  their  interviews,  during  their  stay 
in  Paris,  arose  from  the  fact  that  now  she  could 
think  coolly  on  the  subject,  she  felt  the  truth 
of  her  husband's  argument — that  Giddy's  edu- 
cation should  be  proceeded  with  without  inter- 
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ruption.  Christian  had  resolved  to  visit  the 
principal  cities  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  return  to  England  for  two 
years,  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  carried  her  philo- 
sophy so  far  as  to  think  the  separation  which 
was  likely  to  take  place  between  the  young 
people  would  be  advantageous  to  Giddy,  as 
Charlotte's  presence  would  not  interrupt  him 
in  his  studies.  She  felt  no  fear  on  Charlotte's 
account,  having  an  innate  conviction  that  there 
was  no  danger  during  the  time  of  her  affec- 
tions being  engaged  by  any  other  admirer.  And 
in  this  conviction  she  was  further  encouraged 
by  the  confidence  she  had  in  the  discretion 
and  judgment  of  Miss  Turner. 

This,  perhaps,  formed  no  inconsiderable 
stimulus  in  the  intimacy  which  she  attempted 
to  cultivate  between  herself  and  Miss  Turner- 
To  think  that  that  lady  was  blind  to  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  Mrs.  Harcourt,  would  be 
doing  her  perspicuity  a  great  injustice.  She 
clearly  saw  through  Mrs.  Harcourt's  manoeuvres. 
At  the  same  time,  she  fell  easily  into  them, 
having  conceived  a  great  liking  for  Giddy,  who 
had  shown  her  considerable  attention  during 
his  stay  in  Paris,  and  she  was  one  of  those  on 
whom  even  one  single  kind  word  is  never 
thrown  away. 
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Christian's  occupation  diirint^  the  fortnight 
since  he  had  lost  the  companionship  of  his 
friend  Harcourt  consisted  principally  in  reading 
subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  France 
in  general,  and  Paris  in  particular,  studying 
the  state  of  politics,  and  attending  meetings  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  accompanied  by  a 
friend  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made.  This 
gentleman  had  resided  for  many  years  in  Paris, 
and  was  well  acquainted  both  with  the  state  of 
politics  and  many  of  the  deputies.  Christian 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  engage  a  French 
master  to  instruct  him  in  the  language,  at 
which  he  studied  assiduously  for  more  than  an 
hour  every  morning.  Although  at  his  time  of 
life  it  was  not  so  easy  to  acquire  the  accent, 
he  gave  evident  promise  of  being  able  in  a  few 
months  to  read  the  language  fluently,  and  even 
to  converse  upon  ordinary  subjects  with  con- 
siderable facility.  The  evenings  he  passed  in 
company  A^-ith  his  daughter  and  her  friends  at 
a  concert,  or  some  other  place  of  amusement, 
and  in  this  manner  the  time  glided  smoothly 
away  till  the  fortnight  had  expired. 

The  day  for  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  her  son  to 
leave  Paris  at  last  arrived.  Christian,  with 
his  daughter  and  Miss  Turner,  accompanied 
them  to  the  diligence  office  in  the  Rue  de  la 
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Jussienne.  He  appeared  to  entertain  great 
regret  at  losing  his  amiable  lacly  companion ; 
while  Mrs.  Harcourt  wept  bitterly  at  parting 
with  Charlotte.  Nor  was  her  sorrow  without 
good  excuse,  for  they  had  never  been  separated 
for  more  than  a  day  together  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Apart  from  any  little  motherly  matri- 
monial speculation  she  entertained  between 
her  son  and  Charlotte,  she  really  loved  the 
girl  as  dearly  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  daugh- 
ter. So  bitterly  did  she  feel  the  parting,  that 
it  almost  appeared  as  if  she  had  made  an  effort 
to  put  off  the  painful  thought  till  the  last  mo- 
ment and  now  that  it  had  arrived,  she  con- 
sidered herself  at  liberty  to  give  full  sway  to 
her  sorrow.  Charlotte's  grief  at  the  parting 
was  scarcely  less  demonstrative  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt. 

Notice  was  now  given  by  the  conductor  for 
the  passengers  to  take  their  places.  Mrs. 
Harcourt  gave  one  last  affectionate  embrace  to 
Charlotte,  and  then  took  her  seat  in  the  coupe. 
It  was  now  Giddy's  turn  to  enter.  He  had 
already  bid  adieu  to  Christian,  and  was  about 
doing;  the  same  to  Charlotte,  when  Miss  Tur- 
ner  noticed  a  tear  gathering  in  the  lad's  eye, 
and  she  thought  it  tiuie  for  her  to  interfere ;  in 
fact,  she  had  been  no  inattentive  observer  of 
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the  whole  proceedings.  She  had  for  some 
minutes  noticed  the  increasing  melancholy  on 
the  countenance  of  Giddy,  and  she  was  some- 
what in  fear  that  Charlotte  might  notice  it 
also,  but  after  a  moment's  consideration  she 
easily  saw  the  girl's  sorrow  at  parting  with 
Mrs.  Harcourt  entirely  occupied  her  mind. 
Mrs.  Harcourt  having  now  taken  her  seat, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  attract  Charlotte's 
thoughts  from  Giddy.  Her  own  eyes  being 
dimmed  with  recent  tears,  she  evidently  did 
not  at  first  notice  that  Giddy 's  were  the  same, 
and  Miss  Turner,  from  prudential  motives, 
immediately  determined  what  course  to  take. 
Advancing  at  the  moment,  she  put  out  her 
hand  for  Giddy  to  take,  saying  as  she  did  so, 

"  You  must  be  quick  and  take  your  seat,  or 
the  diligence  will  start  without  you." 

Giddy,  with  something  like  vexation  on  his 
face,  turned  towards  her,  when  the  conductor 
again  gave  notice  to  the  passengers  to  take 
their  seats.  Finding  he  could  no  longer  delay, 
Giddv  shook  hands  with  Charlotte,  and  then 
hurriedly  getting  into  the  vehicle,  took  his 
place  beside  his  mother.  All  being  now  in 
readiness,  and  the  signal  having  been  given 
to  the  postillion,  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  her  son 
started  on  their  way  to  England. 
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Arrangements  were  now  made  by  Christian 
to  pass  the  winter  in  Paris.  For  this  purpose 
he  secured  in  the  hotel  a  commodious  apart- 
ment, thereby  relieving  himself  from  all  an- 
xieties which  lodgings  in  a  private  establish- 
ment would  have  occasioned.  During  the 
winter  months  very  little  occurred  worthy  of 
notice.  Christian,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
was  thoroughly  happy.  He  considered,  with 
great  justice,  his  daughter  was  too  young  to 
be  present  at  any  of  the  numerous  balls  given 
in  Paris,  to  many  of  which  she  was  invited. 
She  was,  with  her  father  and  Miss  Turner, 
who  took  part  in  all  her  amusements,  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  operas,  both  French  and  Italian, 
and  at  every  good  concert  which  was  given. 
Christian  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  although 
not  a  musician  himself.  Charlotte,  as  before 
stated,  had  a  good  ear,  an  excellent  voice,  and 
correct  taste,  while  Miss  Turner,  from  more 
matm^e  age  and  experience,  even  surpassed  her 
in  these  qualifications.  Nor  was  Charlotte's 
education  all  this  time  beino^  neoflected. 
for  Miss  Turner,  from  the  many  years 
she  had  resided  in  France,  spoke  and  wrote 
the  French  language  as  perfectly  as  if  she  had 
been  a  well  educated  native.  She  also  superin- 
tended  Charlotte's  practice  at  the    piano,    as 
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well  as  ber  singiug,  for  Christian  had  placed 
her  as  a  pupil  to  Hertz,  who  was  then  in  his 
prime,  and  engaged  an  excellent  Italian  singing- 
master,  under  whose  instructions  she  had  made 
considerable  progress. 

Regularly  every  fortnight  a  letter  came  for 
Miss  Turner  from  her  curate,  which  was  res- 
ponded to  by  her  the  week  following.  Nothing 
could  be  more  methodical  than  this  lady's 
habits,  and  she  testified  it  in  all  things,  no 
matter  how  small.  She  knew  perfectly  well 
the  minute  the  postman  ought  to  arrive  at  the 
hotel  with  a  letter  from  England,  and  till  that 
minute  had  come  not  the  shghtest  sign  of  im- 
patience did  she  manifest,  but  would  sit  as  im- 
passive as  if  she  had  no  expectation  ou  the 
subject.  When  the  time  had  passed,  however, 
and  no  letter  had  arrived,  a  strong  change 
came  over  her.  She  was  now  as  irritable  and 
nervous  as  she  had  appeared  apathetic  before, 
and  this  irritation  would  continue  until  the 
letter  was  placed  in  her  hand,  when  she  would 
put  it  in  her  pocket  and  then  resume  her 
ordinary  quiet  demeanour,  apparently  not 
casting  a  thought  on  the  subject.  This  seem- 
ing indifference,  however,  was  more  the  result 
of  liabit  than  anything  else,  for  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  loved  an- 
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other  more  fondly  or  imselfislily  than  Miss 
Turner  did  the  curate.  The  first  moment  she 
could  conveniently  devote  to  herself  after 
having  received  the  letter,  she  took  it  from  her 
pocket,  and  every  word  was  rather  devoured 
than  read. 

The  folio wingf  week  Miss  Turner  would  retire 
to  her  bedroom,  and  then  write  a  rejoly  to  her 
letter,  and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  omit 
doing  so  on  the  appointed  da\%  no  matter  how 
attractive  some  outdoor  amusement  mig-ht  be 
at'  the  time.  At  last  both  Mr.  Gourlay  (the 
name  bv  which  Miss  Turner  alone  knew  Chris- 
tiau)  and  his  daughter  gave  up  all  further  idea 
of  proposing,  on  the  day  they  knew  she  was 
to  write  her  letter,  any  other  occupation  or 
amusement.  Her  reply  posted,  she  would  remain 
quiet  till  the  next  letter  was  due.  Charlotte 
frequently,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  attempted 
to  draw  from  her  companion  some  description  of 
the  curate,  but  all  without  avail.  Miss  Turner, 
communicative  enough  on  any  other  subject, 
was  dumb  on  this,  and  at  last  Charlotte  ceased 
to  question  her  upon  it. 

Occasional  letters  passed  between  Harcourt 
and  Christian,  and  mauy  between  Charlotte 
and  Mrs.  Harcourt.  At  last  one  arrived  for 
Charlotte  addressed  in  a  different  handwritinof ; 

c  2 
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and  then  Miss  Turner,  who  had  hitherto  not 
interfered  in  Charlotte's  correspondence,  proved 
that  she  was  by  no  means  unwatchful  on  the 
subject.  She  inquired  from  whom  the  letter 
came,  and,  without  hesitation,  Charlotte  told 
her  it  was  from  young  Harcourt. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Turner,  *'  T 
think,  before  answerinsf  that  letter,  vou  had 
better  ask  your  papa's  permission." 

"  Papa's  permission  !"  said  Charlotte.  "  And 
why  ?" 

"  Because  no  young  lady  should  carry  on  a 
correspondence  with  a  gentleman  without  per- 
mission from  her  parents." 

"  But  Giddy  is  only  a  boy,  and  we  have  been 
brought  up  together  as  brother  and  sister." 

"  Giddy  may  be  a  boy,"  said  Miss  Turner, 
"  but  I  don't  think  he  considers  himself  one. 
You  will  do  well  to  show  your  papa  the  letter, 
and   if  he   makes    no   objection,  then    answer 


it." 


"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Charlotte  ; 
"  though  I  do  not  think  papa  would  care  about 
reading  it." 

"  No  matter  ;  show  it  to  hiin,  at  any  rate." 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Charlotte 
took  the  letter  to  her  father,  who  read  it  atten- 
tively and  then  said  : 
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"  I  am  very  pleased,  my  dear,  to  see  Giddy 
has  not  forgotten  you.  When  you  next  write 
to  Mrs.  Harcourt,"  he  continued,  with  con- 
siderable emphasis  in  his  tone,  "  ask  her  to 
tell  him  that  you  received  his  letter — and,  in 
fact,  send  him  any  message  you  please." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  acted  in  this 
matter  solely  from  the  impulse  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Miss  Turner  had  seen  him  since  her 
conversation  with  Charlotte,  and  submitted  to 
him  the  impropriety  of  a  correspondence  being 
continued  between  Giddy  and  a  girl  of  Char- 
lotte's age.  Christian  immediately  saw  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  objection,  and  thanked  Miss 
Turner  for  having  brought  it  under  his  notice. 
Charlotte  did  as  her  father  requested,  and  sent 
her  message  through  Mrs.  Harcourt,  who  was 
somewhat  annoyed  at  the  girl  for  not  writing 
to  her  son,  and  mentioned  the  subject  to  her 
husband. 

"  I  think  it  quite  right,  my  dear,"  was  his 
reply ;  "  and  whether  Miss  Turner  or  Christian 
has  objected  to  her  writing  to  Giddy,  great 
discretion  has  been  shown  in  the  matter." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  attempted  to  argue  the  point 
with  her  husband,  but  she  found  him  inflexible. 
During  the  whole  time  of  Charlotte's  residence 
on  the  Continent  no  direct  correspondence  was 
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carried  on  between  her  and  young  Harcourt, 
though  scarcely  a  letter  passed  between  his 
mother  and  Charlotte  without  coutainin«r  some 
message  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  winter  passed,  and  when  spring  was 
somewhat  advanced  Christian,  with  his  daugh- 
ter and  Miss  Turner,  left  Paris  for  Geneva. 
Tliey  remained  in  Switzerland  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  and  when  autumn  set  in  they  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  Christian  having  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  winter  in  Rome  and  Naples. 
On  their  way  they  visited  Turin,  Milan,  and 
other  towns  on  their  road  to  Venice.  With 
the  latter  city  Charlotte  was  so  much  delighted, 
that  she  begged  her  father  to  remain  there 
for  some  weeks — a  wish  he  unhesitatingly 
gratified.  They  afterwards  passed  through 
Bologna  to  Florence,  and  in  the  latter  city  re- 
mained a  month.  They  then  continued  their 
way  to  Rome,  where  they  stayed  for  three 
months,  and  afterwards  proceeded  onwards  to 
Xaples. 

To  detain  the  reader  with  any  lengthened 
description  of  the  events  of  their  journey  would 
be  a  useless  waste  of  time.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  each  one  of  the  party  fully  appreciated 
the  different  objects  of  interest  which  came 
under   their   notice.     Neither   the   scenery   of 
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Switzerland  nor  tlie  Italian  lakes  passed  with- 
out eliciting:  the  admiration  due  to  them.  The 
different  objects  of  art  in  the  Italian  cities 
visited  by  them  were  also  fully  appreciated. 
Christian  almost  made  a  study  of  them.  Not 
content  with  simply  beholding  them,  he  en- 
deavoured as  much  as  possible,  either  by  read- 
ing or  in  the  society  of  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  travellers  with  whom  he  met,  to  study 
in  "what  manner  the  beauties  he  saw  really 
consisted.  At  first  the  labour  was  great,  but 
as  it  progressed  he  began  better  to  understand 
the  subject. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE    BALL. 

ALTHOUGH,  after  quitting  Dresden,  Chris- 
tian had  determined  to  return  to  England, 
the  journey  homewards  was  performed  in  the 
most  leisurely  manner.  At  Berlin  they  remained 
for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then  continued 
their  road  through  Cologne  to  Brussels.  The 
object  most  interesting  to  Christian,  as  well  as 
to  most  other  Englishmen,  was  the  field  of 
"Waterloo ;  and  the  day  after  his  arrival  he 
hired  a  carriage,  and,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  and  Miss  Turner,  went  to  visit  it. 
Having  secured  the  services  of  an  intelligent 
guide,  they  proceeded  over  the  whole  field, 
which  occupied  the  entire  day.  Christian  was 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  things  which  particularly 
interested  him,  and  he  determined  to  fix  well 
on  his  memory  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
armies,  the  point  at  which  the  Prussians 
entered    the    battle-field,     and    all    the     dif- 
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ferent  circumstances  connected  with  tlie  event. 

Evening  approached,  and  they  had  already 
commenced  their  homeward  journey  to  Brussels, 
when  they  saw  before  them  some  men  standing 
beside  a  one-horse  carriag^e  which  had  been 
overturned  in  consequence  of  having  lost  one  of 
its  wheels.  The  group  consisted  of  two  gentle- 
men, both  young,  and  the  driver  of  the  carriage. 
On  Christian  inquiring  whether  they  thought 
it  possible  to  get  their  carriage  repaired  that 
evening,  one  of  the  gentlemen  replied,  that  he 
feared  not,  as  the  linch-pin  had  been  lost,  and 
the  driver  was  not  acquainted  with  anyone  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  could  provide  him  with 
another.  Christian  then  asked  whether  they 
were  proceeding  to  Brussels,  as  in  that  case 
he  should  be  happy  to  offer  one  of  them  a  seat 
in  the  carriage,  and,  if  the  other  did  not  object, 
he  could  have  a  place  beside  the  coachman. 
They  readily  accepted  the  offer,  leaving  the 
driver  in  charge  of  the  injured  carriage.  The 
man  informed  them  that  he  should  sleep  that 
night  at  a  village  hard  by,  and  call  on  them  at 
Brussels  the  next  morning. 

The  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen  now  took 
his  seat  on  the  box,  and  the  younger  beside 
Miss  Turner,  opposite  to  Christian  and  his 
daughter.     They   learnt  from    him   that,    like 
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themselves,  he  and  his  friend  had  that  day  been 
to  visit  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  that  they 
were  returning:  to  Brussels  when  the  accident 
occurred.  He  also  told  them  that  they  had 
been  in  Brussels  only  two  days,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  either  of  them  had  left  England. 
The  conversation  with  their  new  companion, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  remarkably  intelligent 
young  fellow,  was  carried  on  with  great  anima- 
tion, which  did  not  flag  till  the  carriage  reached 
the  city  gates.  On  Christian  inquiring  where 
he  should  put  them  down,  he  heard  that  they 
resided  at  the  Hotel  de  Boulogne,  in  tjie  Place 
Royal,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Hotel  de 
I'Europe,  where  Christian  and  his  party  were 
staying. 

During  their  short  stay  in  Brussels,  fortune 
seemed  purposely  to  throw  these  strangers  in 
Christian's  way.  They  not  only  met  in  the 
cathedral,  the  picture-gallery,  the  theatre,  and 
the  park,  but  when  they  quitted  Brussels  to 
return  to  England,  they  found  they  were  to  be 
fellow-passengers  on  board  the  boat  for  London. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  they  quitted 
England,  came  the  more  serious  of  the  duties 
for  which  Miss  Turner  had  been  engaged.  A 
certain  amount  of  intimacy  had  sprung  up 
between  the  younger  of  the  two  travellers  and 
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Charlotte.  Altliouo:li  there  was  nothino^  in  the 
behaviour  of  either,  which,  in  itself,  might  in 
the  slightest  manner  have  been  objected  to, 
Charlotte,  generally  somewhat  unimpressionable, 
seemed  in  this  instance  to  be  most  favourably 
inclined  towards  lier  fellow-traveller.  Miss 
Turner  easily  detected  this  from  the  willingness 
she  showed  to  speak  on  any  subject  connected 
with  him.  Nor  did  the  impression  the  young 
stranger  had  made  on  her  cast  any  stigma  on 
her  taste.  In  age  he  was  some  five  or  six 
years  her  senior,  remarkably  well  made,  and 
graceful  in  his  movements.  He  had  a  clear 
complexion,  black  hair,  expressive  dark  eyes, 
well- shaped  mouth,  and  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth. 
Even  Miss  Turner,  who,  from  precautionary 
motives,  seldom  spoke  in  terms  of  praise  re- 
specting any  gentleman  she  thought  Charlotte 
admired,  could  not  deny  that  their  young  fellow- 
traveller  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  this  unavoidable  admission  on 
her  part  that  induced  her  to  exercise  more  than 
ordinary  vigilance  in  her  duties. 

The  passage  to  London  was  delightfully 
smooth  and  calm,  and  during  the  whole  time 
the  young  fellow  attempted  to  make  himself  as 
agreeable  as  possible,  and  conversed  with  great 
fluency  with  Charlotte,  though  perhpas  mentally 
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anathematising  Miss  Turner  for  interfering  too 
frequently  in  the  conversation,  as  well  as  so 
pertinaciously  keeping  her  seat  beside  her  young 
friend.  Miss  Turner  saw  that  he  evidently 
wanted  to  find  out  Charlotte's  address ;  but 
beyond  learning,  from  the  label  on  the  luggage, 
that  she  was  Miss  Gourlay,  he  could  obtain  no 
further  information ;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
did  not  push  his  attempts  to  discover  her  abode 
beyond  the  bounds  of  good  breeding.  Arrived 
at  the  Custom  House,  in  London,  Miss  Turner 
gave  an  excellent  proof  of  her  strategic  ability. 
Having  found  that  their  two  fellow-passengers 
had  gone  into  the  waiting-room,  to  take  their 
turn  for  the  inspection  of  the  luggage,  Miss 
Turner  suddenly  proposed  to  Christian  that  they 
should  leave,  and  send  for  their  luggage  the 
next  day.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  thus,  by 
separating  Charlotte  from  their  late  companion, 
Miss  Turner  found  herself  relieved  from  a  re- 
sponsibility she  had  begun  to  fear  might  weigh 
heavily  on  her. 

On  arriving  at  Harcourt's  house  (to  which 
they  had  been  invited  whenever  they  returned 
to  London)  they  found  him  and  his  wife  anx- 
iously waiting  to  receive  them.  After  the 
excitement  of  the  meeting  was  over,  and  Char- 
lotte had  divested  herself  of  her  travelling  dress 
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and  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Harcourt 
and  his  wife  gazed  at  her  most  attentively, 
with  an  expression  of  great  satisfaction  on  their 
countenances.  To  say  the  truth,  pretty  as 
Charlotte  had  been  before  leaving  England,  she 
had  wonderfully  improved  during  her  stay  on 
the  Continent.  Although,  at  the  moment,  her 
complexion  was  slightly  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  placid 
waters  during  her  passage  over,  her  face  was 
eminently  beautiful,  while  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  her  figure  gave  greater  charms  to  her 
appearance.  Again  Mrs.  Harcourt  embraced 
her;  and  Harcourt,  although  the  compliments 
he  paid  her  were  less  emphatic  than  those  of 
his  wife,  evidently  held  her  in  high  admiration. 
It  is  more  than  probable  he  was,  almost  un- 
known to  himself,  mentally  congratulating  his 
son  on  the  beautiful  bride  in  store  for  him. 
After  contiuuino;  to  g^aze  at  Charlotte  for  some 
time,  he  turned  to  Christian,  and  leading  him 
apart,  said  to  him  softly  : 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  happy  father,  to  have 
such  a  child  as  that." 

"  And  happy,  indeed,  do  I  feel  to  possess  such 
a  daughter!"  replied  Christian;  his  counten- 
ance at  the  time  showing  such  enthusiasm  as 
fully  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  words  he  uttered. 
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Later  in  the  evening,  when  Christian  was 
alone  with  'Harcourt  in  the  dining-room,  lie 
questioned  his  friend  on  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  during  his  absence  on  the  Continent. 

"  There  is  little  I  have  to  tell  you,  beyond 
what  I  mentioned  in  my  letters,"  replied  Har- 
court. "  My  progress  at  the  bar  has  been  alto- 
gether most  satisfactory  ;  indeed,  few  members 
of  the  profession,  as  young  as  I  am,  have 
greater  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  good  fortune.  Moreover,  I  am  proud  to 
say  my  practice  is  rapidly  increasing.  All  the 
solicitors  who  bave  hitherto  eng-aored  me  have 
expressed  themselves  fully  content  with  the 
manner  I  pleaded  the  briefs  they  entrusted  to 
me.  They  have  also  expressed  their  good 
opinion  in  such  strong  terms  that  others, 
whom  I  never  could  have  expected  would  feel 
an  interest  in  me,  have  placed  their  causes  in 
my  hands.  Let  things  go  on  as  they  are  now 
progressing,  and  I  am  in  great  hopes,  Gourlay 
(I  must  practise  myself  in  calling  you  by  that 
name),  I  shall  leave  a  good  reputation  behind 
me  after  all." 

"  Speaking  of  solicitors,  Harcourt,  have  you 
heard  anvthing  of  that  villain  Desbrow  ?" 

"  Very  little  indeed.  He  has  for  some  time 
kept  himself  remarkably  quiet.     I  bear  of  his 
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name,  occasionally,  as  practising  in  police- 
courts,  and  notliiug  more  :  but  even  there  I 
meet  with  it  far  less  frequently  than  formerly. 
He  continues  to  manage  my  old  aunt's  affairs, 
who  is  still  alive,  though  in  the  same  state  of 
health.  There  is  something  mysterious  about 
the  whole  of  that  business,"  continued  Harcourt, 
*'  and  some  day  I  mean  to  unravel  it.  I  expect 
the  old  woman  must  bo  in  a  state  of  senile 
imbecility,  though  I  can  find  out  nothing 
about  her,  the  whole  house  being  barricaded 
almost  like  a  fortress.  Desbrow  still  receives 
the  rents  for  her,  and  what  he  does  with  them, 
or  how  they  are  invested,  I  know  not.  Of 
this,  however,  he  may  be  certain,  that  when 
the  old  lady's  death  takes  place,  his  accounts, 
as  her  agent,  will  not  pass  without  severe 
scrutiny  on  my  part.  He  may  be  perfectly 
assured  of  that."  ' 

"  And  now  tell  me,  Harcourt,  when  will 
your  son  be  here  ?  He  is  a  great  favourite  of 
mine,  and  I  should  like  to  see  him.  I  think 
you  told  Charlotte  he  was  at  college  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  at  Oxford,  pursuing  his  studies, 
previous  to  my  entering  him  as  a  law  student, 
for  I  intend  to  bring  him  up  to  my  own  pro- 
fession. He  was  most  anxious  to  come  to 
London  and  meet  you,  but  this  I  set  my  face 
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strenuously  against,  as  I  will  allow  nothing  to 
interfere  with  his  studies.  As  soon  as  terra 
is  over,  which  will  now  be  very  shortly,  he 
will  return  to  London,  and  will  then  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you ;  for  he  is  not  a  greater 
favourite  of  yours  than  you  are  of  his,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,"  said  Christian. 
"  And  now  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  little  advice 
as  to  my  future  movements.  You  know  my 
utmost  ambition  is  to  obtain  the  title  of  an 
English  country  gentleman.  [  have  thought 
of  taking  some  place  in  the  west  of  England  or 
in  Devonshire,  where  I  can  live  with  Charlotte, 
and  in  a  house  sufficiently  large  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  your  son,  to  take  up  your 
abode  with  us  as  often  as  you  please,  without 
there  being  any  fear  in  your  miud  of  over- 
crowding us." 

"  Whenever  my  professional  duties  will  allow 
me  to  leave  London  for  a  fortniglit  at  a  time, 
you  will  assuredly  see  us.  I  suppose  Giddy 
may  accompany  us  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Christian  ;  "  I  included 
him  iu  the  invitation." 

"And  on  your  part,"  said  Harcourt,  "I 
trust,  when  you  visit  London,  you  and  Char- 
lotte will  consider  our  house  as  your  own  " 
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"  We  shall  certainly  do  so,"  said  Christian. 
"But  how  shall  I  set  about  finding  a  house  ?" 

"  I  tliink  your  better  "plan  would  be  to 
advertise  in  the  principal  local  papers  in  the 
west  of  England  and  Devonshire,  describing 
the  sort  of  house  and  grounds  you  want.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  receive  many  answers, 
and  then  you  can  select  from  them  those  you 
think  most  likely  to  suit  you.  I  should  advise 
you  then  to  leave  town  and  inspect  them,  when 
you  can  afterwards  decide  on  the  one  you  like 
best." 

"  I  am  afraid  a  journey  of  the  kind  would 
appear  somewhat  monotonous  to  Charlotte, 
although  I  might  find  it  amusing  enough." 

"  Leave  her  with  us  till  your  return.  You 
may  do  so  with  perfect  safety,  for  my  wife, 
you  know,  is  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  were  her 
own  daughter.  You  owe  her,"  continued 
Harcourt,  "  some  indemnification  for  the  time 
you  have  kept  her  away  from  us.  She  will  be 
protected,  also,  by  Miss  Turner,  whom  I  con- 
clude you  will  leave  with  her." 

"Miss  Turner  quits  us  to-morrow  for  her 
six  weeks'  holidays,"  said  Christian,  "  and  they 
will  not  terminate  before  my  return.  But  no 
matter,  Charlotte  could  not  be  under  better 
protection  than  Mrs  Harcourt' s.     But  to  return 
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to  my  project,  I  suppose  I  had  better  apply  to 
some  newspaper  agent  to  get  the  advertisements 
inserted  for  me,  ought  I  not?" 

"  Yes,  tliat  would  be  the  best  way,"  replied 
Harcourt.  *'  You  had  better  do  so  at  once,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  start  without  delay,  for  the  coun- 
try is  now  in  its  prime.  But  let  us  go  upstairs, 
as  I  want  to  have  a  little  chat  with  Charlotte 
after  her  long  absence." 

When  Harcourt  and  Christian  entered  the 
drawing-room,  they  found  Mrs.  Harcourt  ear- 
nestly conversing  with  Charlotte  and  Miss 
Turner,  over  the  events  which  had  occurred  to 
the  latter  during  their  residence  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  subject  under  description  at  the 
moment  was  the  singular  manner  they  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gurdon,  the 
gentleman  whose  carriage  had  broken  down  as 
he  was  returning  from  Waterloo,  and  the  nu- 
merous occasions  he  had  been  in  their  society 
afterwards.  To  all  this  Mrs.  Harcourt  listened 
with  singular  attention,  and  from  time  to  time 
glanced  at  Charlotte  so  earnestly,  that  she 
found  herself  colouring  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Mrs.  Harcourt,  on  noticing  the  poor 
girl's  embarrassment,  adroitly  changed  the 
conversation,  at  the  same  time  she  could  not 
divest  herself  of  a  sensation  of  dread  lest  the 
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handsome  stranger  might  have  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  heart  or  mind  of  the  young 
girl  than  she  considered  advisable. 

So  anxious  indeed  was  Mrs.  Harcourt  on  the 
subject,  that  in  the  course  of  the  evening  she 
took  the  opportunity,  when  her  husband  and 
Christian  were  fully  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Charlotte,  to  draw  Miss  Turner  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  and  question  her 
closely  on  the  length  to  which  the  intimacy  had 
gone.  To  her  great  relief  Miss  Turner  told 
her  in  reply  that  she  had  kept  a  strict  watch 
on  Charlotte,  and  that  no  private  com- 
munication had  ever  taken  place  between  her 
and  the  gentleman  in  question.  If  he  had 
made  any  impression  on  Charlotte  beyond 
exciting  her  admiration  at  his  handsome  person 
and  gentlemanly  behaviour,  it  must  have  been 
trifling  in  the  extreme.  Reassured  by  Miss 
Turner's  words,  Mrs.  Harcourt  again  joined 
the  others  in  the  front  drawing-room,  and 
entered  into  their  conversation,  which  con- 
tinued almost  uninterruptedly  till  it  was  time 
to  retire  for  the  nio-ht. 

The  following  day  Miss  Turner  bade  Char- 
lotte farewell,  and  left  London  to  pass  the 
holidays  with  her  mother  in  the  country.  And 
a  happy  time  she  had  of  it,  her  lover  being  the 
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curate  in  charge  of  the  parish.  The  pleasure 
of  meeting  those  she  so  fondly  loved  seemed 
to  have  absorbed  every  other  faculty  of  her 
mind,  for  during  the  first  week  after  her  quit- 
ting London,  Charlotte  did  not  receive  one 
line  from  her,  although  she  had  promised  to 
write  every  alternate  day.  And  this  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  Miss  Turner,  as  before 
stated,  was  most  punctual  in  her  corres- 
pondence, and  most  scrupulous  in  fulfilling 
every  promise  she  made,  no  matter  of  how 
trivial  a  description  it  might  be.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  however,  she  wrote  to  Charlotte. 
The  excuses  she  made  for  her  forgetfuluess 
Avere  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  leaving  much 
to  be  gathered  from  conclusion.  On  other 
subjects  Miss  Turner's  letter  (which  was  a  very 
long  one)  was  far  more  explanatory,  detailing 
with  (jrcat  minuteness  her  adventures  and 
occupations  since  she  had  left  Loudon.  With 
these  we  will  not  detain  the  reader,  being 
principally  connected  with  parish  politics,  and 
the  administrations  of  its  schools  and  cha- 
rities. 

The  feature  in  Miss  Turner's  letter,  perhaps, 
the  most  worthy  of  remark,  was  the  way  she 
avoided  the  least  allusion  to  the  afi'ection  ex- 
isting between  herself  and  the   curate,  and  yet 
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betraying  it  in  the  most  palpable  manner  by 
the  frequent  and  unnecessary  mention  of  his 
name  when  narrating  the  events  of  the  week. 
He  appeared  (in  her  mind  at  least)  to  have 
been  omnipresent.  No  matter  whether  she 
was  speaking  of  some  circumstance  connected 
with  the  church,  or  the  examination  of  the 
Sunday-school  children  after  the  service  was 
over,  or  any  other  matter,  the  curate  was  the 
principal  agent  in  everything.  She  explained 
with  great  circumstantiality  the  questions  he 
had  asked  the  children,  and  the  progess  they 
had  made  under  his  tuition.  Each  dinner  she 
ate,  by  some  chance  the  curate  was  always 
at  the  table.  At  a  flower-show  which  had  been 
held,  he  was  also  there,  and  had  made  himself 
most  useful.  To  judge  from  her  description 
he  must  have  been  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
whereas,  if  the  real  truth  were  told,  though  to 
Miss  Turner  he  might  have  been,  in  the  words 
of  Juliet,  "  The  god  of  her  idolatry,"  he  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  amiable,  con- 
scientious, and  energetic  man,  such,  as  may 
be  found  by  scores  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  even  these  qualifi- 
cations might  have  been  somewhat  lowered  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  young  ladies  in  the  village, 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  '  engaged ' — a  circum- 
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stance  Avliich  rendered  him  not  a  jot  more 
eligible  than  if  he  had  been  already  married. 
To  do  justice  to  Miss  Turner,  it  must  be  stated, 
that  after  the  first  week  had  passed,  her  letters 
to  Charlotte  arrived  with  much  praiseworthy 
regularity. 

The  advertisements  for  a  house  were  duly 
inserted  in  several  of  the  leading  papers  in  the 
west  of  England  and  Devonshire,  and  many 
were  the  answers  to  them.  After  receiving 
about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  Christian  showed  them 
to  Harcourt. 

"  You  appear  to  have  plenty  to  choose  from," 
said  his  friend,  *'  and  if  you  do  not  find  one 
among  them  to  suit,  you  must  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  please.  AVhat  shall  you  do  about 
them  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  shall  visit  the  more  eligible, 
and  then  decide  at  my  leisure.  As  I  hope," 
continued  Christian,  "  to  remain  for  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  the  house  I  select,  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  determine  on  any  without  due 
consideration.  But  I  want  you  to  sketch  out 
my  tour  of  inspection  for  me.  I  know  nothing 
of  that  part  of  England  except  from  hearsay 
and  reputation  ;  but  you,  who  have  been  so 
many  times  on  the  western  circuit,  must  be 
well    acquainted   with  the    different    principal 
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towns,    and   tlie   best   way    to    reach    tliem." 

"  Well  I  think  if  I  were  you,"  rephed  Har- 
court,  "  I  should  first  go  to  Hereford,  and 
make  that  my  starting  point.  There  are  several 
delio^htful  localities  in  the  neiQ:hbourhood  of 
that  city.  From  Hereford  I  should  continue 
my  road  through  Ross  and  Monmouth,  and 
thence  to  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  the  south  of 
Devon.  To-morrow,  if  I  have  time,  I  will 
sketch  out  a  tour  for  you  by  which  you  will 
be  able  to  visit  and  inspect  the  different  houses 
on  your  list  without  much  difficulty.  When 
do  you  think  of  starting  ?" 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I  should  like 
to  see  Giddy  before  I  go.  You  tell  me  he  will 
soon  leave  Oxford." 

"  Yes,  I  expect  him  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
I  trust  you  intend  to  adhere  to  your  promise 
of  leaving  Charlotte  with  us  during  your 
absence  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Christian.  "  It  would  be 
very  inconvenient  for  her  to  travel  without  a 
female  companion,  and  Miss  Turner  has  still 
so  much  of  her  holiday  to  take,  I  should  not 
have  the  patience  to  wait  for  her.  Besides  I 
know  the  dear  girl  will  be  under  good  protec- 
tion while  she  is  with  your  wife." 

"  Of  that  you  may  be  sure,"  said  Harcourt. 
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•'  Bur  will  you  not  stop  till  after  the  ball  at 
Willis's  rooms?  Charlotte  will  be  the  belle 
ot"  the  ev'^ening  I  suspect." 

"  No,  I  should  not  go,  even  if  I  remained 
in  London.  I  am  too  old  to  take  any  pleasure 
in  an  amusement  of  the  kind,  and  were  it  not 
that  I  do  not  like  to  disappoint  Charlotte  now 
she  has  set  her  mind  on  going,  I  would  rather 
she  stayed  away." 

"  Well  I  cannot  blame  you,  for  I  have  as 
little  pleasure  in  such  amusements  as  you  have. 
I  should  have  remained  at  home  myself,  leaving 
my  wife  to  chaperon  Charlotte,  and  Giddy  to 
escort  them ;  but  as  the  ball  is  given  for  the 
benefit  of  a  charity  in  which  I  am  interested,  I 
must  I  suppose  (what  we  lawyers  call)  enter 
an  appearance,  though  it  will  be  at  as  late  an 
hour  as  possible.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  people 
cannot  be  charitable  without  a  ball  or  dinner, 
or  a  fancy  bazaar,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
to  elicit  it." 

On  the  day  he  was  expected  young  Harcourt 
made  his  appearance.  When  he  entered  the 
drawing-room  he  found  only  his  mother  and 
Christian  in  it ;  Harcourt  having  a  cause 
that  day  in  one  of  the  courts,  was  absent,  and 
would  not  return  till  dinner-time,  and  Charlotte 
was'  at  that  moment  in  her    room.     Possibly, 
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if  the  strict  truth  were  told,  she  had  left  Mrs. 
Harcourt,    with   whom     she  had .  been   all  the 
morning,    for    the    purpose    of  giving   a    last 
glance  in  her   mirror  preparatory   to  Giddy's 
arrival.      So    great,    however,    had    been    his 
haste  to    reach   home,    that  he    did   so  full  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before    he    was  expected. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that   the   meeting  be- 
tween Mrs.   Harcourt  and   her   sou  was  warm 
and  affectionate  in  the   extreme.      Giddy  was 
intensely  attached  to  his  mother,  while  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  and  at  the  same  time 
do  justice  to  the  love  she  bore  her  son.     As  he 
entered  the  room   Mrs.   Harcourt   clasped  him 
in  her  arms,  and  pressed  him   tenderly   to  her 
breast.     When   she  released  him  an  extraordi- 
nary change  was  noticeable  on  her  countenance. 
"When  he  entered  she  had  greeted  him  with  a 
warm  smile  of  welcome,  when  she  released  him 
from  her  arms  her  face  was  suffused  with  tears 
— but  she  wept  for  joy. 

Giddy  appeared  greatly  astonished  at  his 
mother's  tears,  but  Christian,  who  better 
understood  their  cause,  advanced  towards  him, 
and  putting  out  his  hand,  said,  "  Why,  Giddy, 
my  dear  boy,  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  have 
you  ?" 

"  Oh !    no,  Mr.   Gourlay,  that  is  not  at  all 
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likely,"  said  Giddy,  taking  his  proffered  hand ; 
''  but  I  was  thinking  of  mamma  at  the  time 
and " 

"Oh  !  you  must  excuse  him,  Mr.  Gourlay," 
said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  "  I  am  sure  Giddy  would 
never  have  overlooked  you.  I  am  afraid  I 
frightened  him  though.  It  is  so  long  since  I 
last  saw  him  that  I  felt  quite  overcome.  But 
it  is  past  now,"  she  continued,  laughing  and 
ao^ain  kissinor  her  son. 

Youno:  Harcourt  now  looked  somewhat  in- 
quisitively  round  the  room,  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see  one  who  was  not  there.  Not  liking, 
however,  to  make  the  inquiry,  he  merely  asked 
where  his  father  was.  Mrs.  Harcourt  told  him 
the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  then  said,  "  But 
is  there  no  one  else  to  inquire  for  ?" 

Giddy  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was, 
and  being  thus  encouraged  by  his  mother,  was 
upon  the  point  of  asking  after  Charlotte,  when 
she  entered  the  room.  Without  the  least 
hesitation  she  advanced  to  him,  and  put  out 
her  hand,  which  Giddy  took  with  great  plea- 
sure. 

"  Why,  Charlotte,"  he  said  to  her,  with 
admiration  beaming  in  his  eyes,  "  how  well 
you  look!" 

Charlotte  merely  laughed,  and  told  him  she 
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could  return  the  compliment.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  there  was  the  same  warmth  of 
expression  in  her  manner  there  had  been  in 
young  Harcourt's.  He  was  certainly  a  very 
handsome,  fine-grown  fellow,  with  great  amia- 
bility and  intelligence  in  his  countenance  ;  but 
in  complimenting  him  on  his  appearance  she 
seemed  merely  actuated  by  the  wish  to  return 
one  civil  expression  for  another.  The  young 
couple  remained  talking  together  for  some  few 
minutes,  Mrs.  Harcourt  watching  them  atten- 
tively the  while.  Whether  she  was  satisfied 
with  her  inspection,  or  whether  love  for  her 
son  so  far  blinded  her  as  to  imagine  a  young 
girl  could  not  see  him  without  being  deeply 
interested  in  him,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

To  an  acute,  but  less  prejudiced  observer 
than  Mrs.  Harcourt,  it  might  have  appeared 
that  there  was  far  more  warmth  in  Giddy's 
admiration  of  his  companion  than  in  hers  for 
the  reall}^  handsome  young  man  with  whom 
she  was  conversing.  Charlotte  looked  on 
him  with  the  same  expression  of  frank  good 
feeling  and  affection  she  would  have  cast  on  a 
brother,  but  nothing  more.  The  language 
she  addressed  to  him  was  of  the  same  free 
and  unembarrassed  description.  That  she 
was  pleased  with  the  expression  of  admiration 
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she  disting^uishecl  on  his  countenance  was  true, 
for  a  young  girl  likes  to  look  well  even  in  the 
eyes  of  her  brother,  but  there  was  no  warmer 
affection  in  her  feeling  for  Giddy  than  if  he 
had  really  stood  in  that  relationship  to  her. 
On  young  Harcourt's  part  the  contrary  was 
the  case,  and  he  entertained  a  very  different 
feeling  towards  his  fair  companion.  He  had 
alwnys  liked,  nay,  even  loved  her,  from  a 
child,  though,  till  their  journey  to  Paris  some 
two  or  three  years  before,  it  had  never 
developed  itself  with  any  particular  warmth, 
and  even  then  in  his  love  there  was  more  of 
the  boy  than  the  man  about  it.  True,  during 
her  absence  he  had  pictured  her  in  his  mind  as 
a  very  lovely  girl,  but  as  she  stood  then  before 
him  she  appeared  still  more  lovely  than  he  had 
imagined  even  when  he  had  painted  her  in  the 
most  pleasing  colours. 

By  degrees  Mrs.  Ilarcourt  and  Christian 
joined  in  the  conversation.  Giddy  was  told  of 
Mr.  Gourlay's  intention  shortly  to  leave  London 
to  inspect  some  houses  offered  for  sale  in  the 
counti-v,  his  wish  being  to  reside  there. 

"  But  do  not  imagine,  Giddv,"  said  Chris- 
tian,  "  that,  although  I  may  be  living  some 
distance  from  vou,  I  shall  not  entertain  the 
same  warm    feeling  as    if  we  were  together. 
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And,  beyond  that,  I  hope  whenever  you  have 
a  week  to  spare,  you  will  come  down  and  see 
us,  and  always  consider  my  house  as  your  own. 
Your  father  and  mother  have  promised  to  do 
so,  and  you  must  also." 

Giddy  gave  the  promise,  and  evidently  meant 
what  he  said,  that  whenever  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  would  certainly  pay  them  a  visit. 
He  then  inquired  of  Christian  when  he  intended 
to  leave  London. 

*'  Now  I  have  seen  you,  Giddy,"  was  Chris- 
tian's reply,  "  I  shall  leave  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. I  did  not  like  to  go  without  first 
shakino;  hands  with  vou,  but  now  the  sooner  I 
start  the  better." 

"  I  have  been  trying,  my  dear,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  "  to  induce  Mr.  Gourlay  to  delay 
his  departure  till  after  the  ball  we  are  going  to 
next  week.  Both  Charlotte  and  myself  would 
have  been  so  much  pleased  had  he  accompanied 
us,  but  he  will  not  listen  to  it.  Now  try  what 
you  can  do,  Giddy." 

"No,  no!"  said  Christian,  "do  not  make 
any  attempt,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  refuse 
you  anything,  and  yet  I  certainly  must  in  this 
case.  I  should  be  out  of  place  at  a  ball,  and 
you  young  people  will  be  quite  as  happy  with- 
out me." 
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"  No,  papa,  do  not  say  that,"  said  Charlotte, 
"  because  it  is  not  true.  Although  I  should  be 
sorry  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  your 
wishes,  it  would  give  me  much  greater  pleasure 
if  you  were  with  us." 

"  Of  that  I  am  certain,"  said  Christian,  kiss- 
ing her.  "  And  now  we  will  not  say  any  more 
about  it,  for  my  arrangements  are  made  for 
leaving  town  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  it  is 
just  as  well  for  me  to  keep  to  them." 

No  further  objection  was  made  by  any  of 
the  party,  and  they  conversed  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

Christian  left  London  on  the  day  proposed, 
taking  with  him  the  sketch  of  a  tour  Harcourt 
had  prepared  for  him.  The  house  seemed  dull 
without  him,  for  he  was  a  favourite  with  all. 
Giddy  had  conceived  for  him  a  great  friendship, 
and  often  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high  ad- 
miration— a  feeling  which  Mrs.  Harcourt  en- 
deavoured to  encourage. 

Although  conscientiously  acting  the  part  of 
chaperone  to  Charlotte  during  Miss  Turner's 
absence,  the  surveillance  Mrs.  Harcourt  main- 
tained over  her  was  hardly  as  severe  as  that 
lady's  would  have  been.  True,  she  seldom 
allowed  the  young  people  to  be  alone  together, 
still    she   found    them    ample    opportunity   of 
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seeing  eacli  other.  Habitually  of  a  very  do- 
mesticated disposition,  one  of  the  principal 
pleasures  of  her  life  was  to  remain  at  home  in 
the  evenino;  with  her  husband,  and  cheer  him 
after  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  the  day  were 
over.  She  now  took  an  extraordinary  delight 
in  attending  the  theatres,  accompanied,  of 
course,  by  her  son  and  Charlotte.  There  was, 
in  fact,  hardly  an  exhibition  in  London  which 
they  did  not  visit. 

In  this  manner  the  time  passed  till  the 
evening  of  the  ball.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  Giddy  should  escort  his  mother  and 
Charlotte,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  was  to  join  them 
in  the  evening.  Giddy  was  the  first  to  be 
ready,  his  mother  soon  afterwards  came  to 
him  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Charlotte  was 
the  last  to  make  her  appearance.  She  was 
dressed  in  exquisite  taste,  and  really  looked, 
as  she  entered  the  room,  exceedingly  lovely — 
a  fact  both  mother  and  son  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  admiration  expressed  on  their 
countenances.  The  carriage  was  now  an- 
nounced, and  the  party  left  the  house. 

When  they  arrived  at  Willis's  Rooms  the  ball 
was  at  its  height.  Giddy,  of  course,  danced 
the  first  set  of  quadrilles  with  Charlotte,  while 
Mrs.   Harcourt  seated  herself  on   one  of  the 
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side  benches,  and  played  what  the  French  call 
tapisserie.  After  the  first  dance  Giddy  con- 
ducted Charlotte  to  his  mother.  She  soon, 
however,  received  another  invitation,  and  in 
fact  not  a  dance  occurred  in  which  she  did  not 
take  part.  Giddy  had  already  been  her  partner 
three  times,  and  was  on  the  point  of  inviting 
her  for  a  fourth  dance,  when  a  very  gentle- 
manly and  handsome  man  advanced  before 
him,  and  requested  the  honour  of  her  hand 
for  the  next  set  of  quadrilles.  Charlotte,  as 
she  accepted  hira,  coloured  deeply,  which  Mrs. 
Ilarcourt  noticed  with  some  anxiety.  So 
much  indeed  was  she  struck  by  Charlotte's 
behaviour,  that  she  changed  her  place  in  order 
to  keep  her  eye  on  her  during  the  dance.  She 
noticed  that  in  the  pauses  of  the  quadrille, 
Charlotte  and  her  cavalier  conversed  fluently 
together,  nay  more,  it  struck  her  that  when 
Charlotte  had  first  taken  her  place  in  the 
quadrille,  and  lier  partner  had  addressed  her, 
tliere  was  a  little  confusion  in  her  man- 
ner but  this  rapidly  disappeared,  and  she 
afterwards  talked  with  considerable  anima- 
tion. 

When  the  dance  was  over,  Charlotte's 
partner  led  her  back  to  Mrs.  Harcourt.  As 
he  quitted  her,  he  said  : 
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"  Pray  do  not  forget  you  are  engaged  to  me 
for  the  next  waltz." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Charlotte ;  and  the 
gentleman  then  left  her. 

"  Who  is  he,  my  dear  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

"  That  is  the  gentleman  you  heard  Miss 
Turner  speak  of  as  having  travelled  with  us  in 
Belgium." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  same  you  found  with 
his  carriage  overturned  in  the  road  from 
Waterloo  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  same,"  said  Charlotte,  with  the 
slightest  tone  of  embarrassment  in  her  voice. 

"  He  seems  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  and  is 
very  good-looking,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  wish- 
ing to  draw  out  her  companion. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Charlotte ;  "  at  least,  Miss 
Turner  thought  him  so." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  continued  the  conversation 
till  a  gentleman  inyited  Charlotte  to  take  her 
place  in  another  dance  which  was  about  to 
commence.  As  soon  as  she  had  left,  Giddy 
seated  -himself  by  his  mother. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  dance.  Giddy  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Oh  no,  I  shall  not  dance  this  time,"  he 
replied.     "I  was  engaged,  but  I  don't  feel  in 

VOL.  III.  B 
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the  humour,    so   I  want  to  get  out  of  sight 


jj 


of  ray  partner  if  I  can.' 

*'  But  that  is  not  very  amiable  of  you,  my 
dear,"  said  his  mother. 

*'  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  replied,  testily.  "  I 
don't  feel  in  the  humour,  and  it's  horrible 
drudgery  to  dance  when  you  do  not ;"  and  he 
remained  silently  seated  by  his  mother  who 
also  seemed  somewhat  deeply  absorbed  in 
thouo^ht. 

After  a  silence  of  several  minutes.  Giddy 
said,  "  Who  is  that  fellow  Charlotte  danced 
with  the  last  time  ?" 

"  He  was  the  gentleman  they  met  in  Brus- 
sels, and  who  travelled  with  them  to  En- 
gland." 

"  I  heard  nothing  about  it,  mamma,"  said 
Giddy.     "  Why    was    it    kept   a    secret   from 


me  ?" 


"  Kept  a  secret  from  you,  my  dear  !"  said 
^Irs.  Ilarcourt,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 
"  No  one  intended  doiuor  so." 

"  Why  was  I  not  told  of  it,  then  ?" 
"  But,  Giddy,  the  only  reason  you  were  not 
told  of  it  was,  that  being  a  subject  of  so  little 
importance,  it  had  slipped  the  memory  of  us 
all." 

It    could   hardly  have  shpped   Charlotte's 
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memory,"  he  replied,  "  judging  from  tlie  man- 
ner she  talked  with  him.  She  seemed  pleased 
enough  to  see  him,  at  any  rate." 

"  My  dear  boy,  don't  think  or  worry  your- 
self about  anything  of  the  kind ;  Charlotte 
thinks  nothing  of  him." 

"  Why  then  did  she  talk  in  so  free  a  manner 
with  him,"  said  Giddy,  testily. 

"  It  is  no  use  my  arguing  the  matter  with 
you,  Giddy,  if  you  choose  to  entertain  it  with 
that  angry  feeling,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt.  "  Now 
go  and  select  a  partner  for  the  next  dance, 
there's  a  good  fellow  !" 

"  Charlotte  is  to  be  my  partner  in  the  next 
dance." 

"  Well  then,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
"  put  all  further  questions  concerning  her  late 
partner  to  her  yourself,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  find  she  knows  nothing  more  of  him 
than  what  I  have  already  told  you." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  and  her  son  now  remained 
silent  till  Charlotte  returned  to  them.  She 
next  danced  with  Giddy,  who  brought  her 
back  to  his  mother  when  it  was  over.  Jude- 
ing  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
the  explanation  Charlotte  had  given  him — as- 
suming that  he  had  spoken  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject— did  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  a 
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satisfactory  one.  He  made  no  remark,  and 
quitted  them  again  to  find  another  partner  for 
the  next  dance,  which  was  to  be  a  waltz,  and 
for  which  Charlotte  had  already  informed  him 
she  was  engaged,  but  without  saying  to 
whom. 

When  the  orchestra  had  sounded  the  prelude 
to  the  waltz,  the  stranger  came  forward  to 
claim  Charlotte's  hand  as  his  partner.  Al- 
though Mrs.  Harcourt  kept  her  eye  carefully 
fixed  on  them,  she  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
any  very  interesting  subject  of  conversation 
was  taking  place,  for  during  the  pauses  Char- 
lotte seemed  too  much  overcome  by  the  exer- 
tion she  had  made  to  be  able  to  converse 
fluently.  When  the  waltz  was  over,  and  Char- 
lotte was  conducted  by  her  cavalier  to  a  seat 
beside  Mrs.  Harcourt,  he  requested  he  might 
be  her  partner  in  the  next  dance.  Here,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Harcourt  interposed : 

"  Take  care,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  do 
not  over  exert  yourself.  Your  papa  would 
be  very  angry  with  me  if  I  allowed  you  to 
do  so." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Gourlay  will  not  be 
angry  if  I  were  allowed  one  more  dance  with 
his  daughter." 

Charlotte  had  taken  Mrs.   Harcourt's  hint. 
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and  politely  told  him  slie  was  obliged  by  his 
offer,  but  would  accept  no  other  dances  that 
evening  than  those  for  which  she  was  already 
engaged. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Harcourt  arrived, 
and  remained  in  the  room  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour,  evidently  thoroughly  ennuije  with  all  that 
was  passing  around.  As  his  wife  also  seemed 
to  have  lost  interest  in  the  ball,  and  appeared 
anxious,  and  Charlotte  fatigued,  it  was  pro- 
posed they  should  return  home.  On  their  road 
little  conversation  passed  between  them,  nor 
did  they  appear  more  animated  when  they 
entered  the  house.  In  fact,  since  Charlotte 
had  been  in  England,  a  gloom  had  never  hung 
over  them  so  deep  as  that  they  felt  after  their 
return  from  the  ball,  at  which,  at  any  rate 
three  of  the  party  had  promised  themselves  so 
much  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AFTEE  TUE  BALL. 

I^HE  morning  after  the  ball,  Mr.  Harcourt 
having  to  attend  in  court,  breakfasted  alone 
at  an  early  hour,  and  then,  without  delay  pro- 
ceeded to  his  chambers.  His  wife,  Charlotte, 
and  Giddy  did  not  meet  at  the  breakfast-table 
before  eleven  o'clock,  an  hour  quite  at  variance 
with  the  habitual  regularity  of  the  household. 
All  three  pleaded  fatigue  as  the  cause  of  their 
delay ;  but,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
Charlotte,  the  cause  was  hardly  a  true  one, 
Giddy  having  danced  but  little,  and  his  mother 
had  remained  seated  the  whole  of  the  evening. 
The  pallid  tint  on  Charlotte's  face,  and  lustre- 
less look  in  her  generally  bright  eye,  told  of 
the  unusual  exertion  she  had  gone  through  the 
evening  before,  while  the  expression  of  Mrs. 
Harcourt' s  countenance  was  that  of  anxiety, 
and  her  son's,  positive  ill-humour.  Their 
usual  warmth  of  greeting,  and  lively  conversa- 
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tion  during  their  meal,  was,  on  the  present 
occasion,  wanting.  They  were  silent — if  not 
moody,  and  the  few  remarks  uttered  were 
couched  in  most  laconic  phraseology.  Alto- 
gether, an  oppression  seemed  to  hang  over 
them,  which  neither  had  the  energy  nor 
courao-e  to  break. 

After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Harcourt  as  usual  left 
the  room  to  attend  to  her  household  duties,  and 
give  orders  to  the  servants  for  the  day,  leaving 
Giddy  and  Charlotte  alone.  For  some  time 
after  she  had  left  the  room  neither  ut- 
tered a  word.  Charlotte's  silence  appeared 
to  originate  more  from  lassitude  and  fatigue 
than  from  any  other  cause;  while  Giddy's 
seemed  to  arise  either  from  moodiness  or  having 
his  mind  preoccupied,  or  perhaps  both  com- 
bined.    He  was,  however,  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  appear  fatigued  after  your  ball,  Char- 
lotte." 

"  I  am,  indeed.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt 
so  tired  in  all  my  life,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Perhaps  you  never  danced  so  much  in  any 
one  evening  before,"  said  Giddy.  "  I  hope 
you  had  agreeable  partners  ?" 

Although  young  Harcourt  said  this  in  a 
somewhat  pointed  manner,  Charlotte,  though 
naturally  shrewd,  did  not — possibly  from  over- 
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fatif^iie  having  dulled  lier  perceptive  faculties 
—  discover  anything  peculiar  in  his  tone. 
She  answered  him  with  great  truth  and  can- 
dour : 

"  T  reallj'  don't  think  I  ever  danced  so  much 
in  any  one  year  of  my  life  as  I  did  last  night, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  so  tired  this 
morning.  I  am  not  used  to  it,"  she  continued. 
"  Papa  does  not  like  balls,  and  of  course  when 
we  were  abroad  I  could  not  go  without  him, 
although  Miss  Turner  was  with  us." 

"  But  you  did  not  answer  my  question  about 
your  partners,"  said  Giddy. 

•'  Oh,  there  was  nothing  in  particular  to  re- 
mark about  them,"  she  replied.  "  Some 
danced  better  than  others,  but  on  the  whole,  I 
had  nothing  to  complain  of.  They  had  none  of 
them  much  conversation,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Gurdon.  He  made  himself  agreeable 
enoug^h." 

"  More  so  than  any  of  the  others  ?" 

"  Much  more  so,"  replied  Charlotte. 

"  Tliank  you,  Charlotte,"  said  Giddy,  with 
so  much  pique  in  his  tone,  that  even  his  com- 
panion could  not  fail  to  notice  it.  '*  Thank 
you,  Charlotte.  I  danced  wdth  you  four  times, 
I  think." 

"  Oh  !  nonsense,  Giddy,"  said  Charlotte,  who 
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now,  fairly  aroused  from  her  apathy  by  his 
remark,  burst  into  a  laugh ;  "I  did  not  think 
of  you  any  more  than  if  you  had  been  my 
brother." 

Giddy,  at  first,  was  puzzled  what  to  say  to 
Charlotte's  remark,  yet  unwilling  to  drop  the 
conversation,  he  continued  : 

"And  who  is  this  Mr.  Gurdon,  Charlotte, 
and  what  is  there  which  makes  him  so  agree- 
able?" 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know.  Giddy,"  she  replied, 
leaning  back  in  her  easy- chair,  apparently 
suffering^  from  ennui  and  lassitude.  "  I  don't 
know  much  about  him.  He  is  the  gentleman 
we  met  abroad,  and  who  travelled  with  us  to 
England.  Why,  Miss  Turner  has  told  you 
about  him  over  and  over  asfain  !" 

"  You  forget,  Charlotte,  that  Miss  Turner 
had  left  London  before  I  returned  from  Ox- 
ford." 

"  Well,  then,  she  told  your  mamma  all 
about  it,  and  that  is  much  the  same  thing." 
said  Charlotte  in  a  tone  which  showed  she  was 
getting  tired  of  the  conversation. 

Giddy  took  the  hint,  and  remained  silent 
for  some  time,  which  was  at  length  broken  by 
the   entrance  of  Mrs.  Harcourt  into  the  room. 

"  Should  you  be  too  tired  to  take  a  drive 
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with  me  this  afternoon,  Charlotte  ?"  she  asked. 
*'  The  weather  is  lovely,  and  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  parks  might  refresh  you  after  your 
fatigue  of  yesterday  evening." 

"  I  will  go  with  great  pleasure,"  said  Char- 
lotte. *'  But  what  are  you  going  to  do.  Giddy  ? 
The  brougham  will  only  hold  two,  and  it  is  a 
pity  you  should  not  be  with  us." 

The  tone  of  kindness  in  which  Charlotte 
uttered  these  words  had  a  singular  and  almost 
electric  effect  on  young  Harcourt.  All  the 
chagrin  he  felt  at  the  preference  Charlotte  had 
given  for  Mr.  Gurdon — and  for  which,  beyond 
jealousy,  he  had  no  data  to  go  upon — vanished 
in  a  moment,  and  his  good-humour  immediately 
returned  to  him. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Charlotte,  for 
thinking  of  me,"  he  said,  with  evident  truth 
in  his  words;  "but  even  if  there  had  been 
room  in  the  brougham  I  could  not  have  availed 
myself  of  it.  I  have  promised  to  execute  a 
commission  for  my  father  this  afternoon,  and 
he  will  be  disappointed  if  I  do  not  keep  my 
word." 

Even  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  been  struck  with  the 
kind  feeling,  slight  as  it  was,  that  Charlotte  had 
shown  for  Giddy.  She  made  no  remark,  but 
contented  herself  by  kissing  her  affectionately. 
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The  time  for  taking^  the  drive  havinof  been 
arranged,  Giddy  quitted  his  mother  and  Char- 
lotte, to  call  upon  some  college  friends.  Mrs. 
Harcourt  then  returned  to  her  domestic  duties, 
and  Charlotte,  pleading  fatigue,  retired  to  her 
room,  promising  to  be  in  readiness  by  the  time 
the  carriage  had  been  ordered. 

During  their  drive  Mrs.  Harcourt  determined 
to  question  Charlotte  about  Mr.  Gurdon,  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  any  intimacy 
existed  between  them.  She  suspected,  though 
without  any  good  reason  to  go  upon,  that  Char- 
lotte knew  more  of  Mr.  Gurdon  than  Miss  Turner 
had  mentioned,  or  was  perhaps  aware  of,  and 
jealous  of  any  one  who  might  in  the  slightest 
degree  draw  the  girl's  attention  from  Giddy, 
she  determined  to  find  out  the  truth.  Should 
her  suspicions  prove  to  be  correct,  she  resolved 
to  adopt  some  plan  which  would  arrest  the  mis- 
chief before  it  had  gone  too  far.  A  worse  policy 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine.  As  it 
was,  Mr.  Gurdon,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  had  not  had  time  to  make 
any  lasting  impression  on  the  heart  of  so  re- 
tiring a  girl  as  Charlotte.  Admitting  she  had 
been  somewhat  struck  with  his  appearance  and 
manner,  the  very  questions  Mrs.  Harcourt  was 
about  to  ask  would  probably  have  the  effect  of 
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increasing   the   danger   slie    wished   to    avoid. 

As  soon  as  the  carria^^e  had  emerfred  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  London  streets, 
and  had  entered  the  park,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
said  : 

"  AVliat  did  you  tell  me,  Charlotte,  was  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  danced  with  you 
last  night — I  mean  the  one  you  met  abroad  ?" 

"  Mr.  Gurdon." 

"  He  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  man ; 
and  of  very  gentlemanly  appearance.  What  is 
he  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  replied  Charlotte. 
"  I  think,  by-the-by,  I  once  heard  him  say  he 
was  in  the  law;  but  I  am  not  certain." 

"  The  law  !  I  should  have  guessed  he  had 
been  in  the  army,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt.  "  Is 
he  in  practice  in  London  ?" 

"  I  have  never  inquired,"  said  Charlotte. 
"  It  was  not  a  thing  that  concerned  me  you 
know." 

"  No,  certainly  not.  Did  you  see  him  fre- 
quently when  you  were  abroad  ?" 

"  Yes,  half  a  dozen  times  at  the  least,  with- 
out counting  his  coming  to  England  in  the 
same  boat  with  us.  He  and  his  friend  made 
it  very  agreeable  for  us,  they  were  both  such 
intelligent  men.     Papa,  you  know,  who  does 
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not  like  forming  fresh  acquaintances,  took  quite 
a  fancy  to  tliem.  If  tie  had  had  a  house  of 
his  own  in  London,  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
invited  them  to  visit  us." 

"  My  dear  child  !"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  "  if 
your  papa  had  any  wish  of  the  kind,  I  am  sorry 
he  did  not  invite  them  to  come  here.  Mr. 
Harcourt  would  have  been  most  happy  to  see 
them." 

"  Oh,  it's  no  matter  now,"  said  Charlotte, 
in  a  tone  of  indifference.  "  I  dare  say  we  shall 
never  see  them  again,  nor  do  I  wish.  Mr.  Gurdon 
is  a  very  agreeable  companion  for  all  that." 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  occurred,  which 
was  at  length  broken  by  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Gurdon's  friend  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know,"  replied  Charlotte.  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  ever  heard  it,  and  if  I  did,  I 
have  forgotten  it."  This  she  said  with  con- 
siderable impatience  in  her  tone,  as  if  she  were 
tired  of  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  rightly  judged  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  say  more,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present.  As  it  was,  she  was  almost  fully  cer- 
tain from  Charlotte's  manner  that  even  if  she 
admired  the  handsome  stranger,  her  admira- 
tion had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  be  at  all  dan- 
gerous to  Giddy's  interests. 


It  was  a  week  after  Christian  Lad  left  Lon- 
don before  the  Harcourts  or  his  daugliter  re- 
ceived any  letter  from  him.  One  at  last  came 
for  Charlotte,  in  which  lie  told  her  that  he 
had  already  visited  several  of  the  houses  in  his 
list  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  but  none  ap- 
peared eligible.  Some  were  out  of  repair, 
others  too  far  from  any  town  of  importance  or 
a  railway  station,  and  the  land  attached  to 
others  was  of  poor  quality.  He  now,  he  said, 
intended  to  visit  the  houses  for  sale  in  Devon- 
shire, and  then  return  to  London,  and  before 
finally  deciding  on  anything,  consult  Mr.  Har- 
court  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  and 
other  matters. 

At  the  expiration  of  another  week,  and  some 
days  after  the  ball,  Charlotte  received  a  second 
letter  from  her  father.  In  it  he  informed  her 
that  she  might  expect  to  see  him  the  next  day. 
That  he  had  conscientiously  visited  every  house 
on  his  list,  and  had  selected  two  to  choose 
from — one  near  the  sea,  a  short  distance  from 
llfracombe,    and  the   other  inland,    near    the 

market  town  of .     "  The  scenery  in  both 

localities,"  he  continued,  "  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  society  good,  so  you  need  not  fear 
being  dull  from  want  of  associates  of  your  own 
age,  especially  if  we  select  the  house  near  the 
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town,  as  there  are  two  families  with  daughters 
residing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  house,  and  I 
am  told  highly  accomplished  girls.  During  my 
journey,  I  have,  with  one  exception,  met  with 
no  adventure  worth  mentioning,  and  that  one 
I  shall  not  describe  to  you  till  we  meet,  but 
leave  you  in  the  meantime  to  exercise  your 
powers  of  divination  to  discover  what  it  is." 

When  the  Harcourt  family  were  assembled 
in  the  evening,  Charlotte  read  aloud  the  letter 
she  had  received  from  her  father,  and  when 
she  had  concluded,  requested  them  to  assist 
her  in  divining  what  the  adventure  he  alluded 
to  might  be.  Mr.  Harcourt  entered  with  some 
spirit  into  the  subject,  guessing,  though  with- 
out the  slightest  data  to  go  upon,  several  cir- 
cumstances more  or  less  probable.  This  he 
did  evidently  more  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
Charlotte,  than  from  any  interest  he  personally 
felt  at  the  moment.  Giddy  and  his  mother 
also  made  several  guesses  ;  but  there  was  a 
marked  difference  between  their  manner  and 
that  of  Mr.  Harcourt.  His  were  uttered  in  a 
jocose  but  natural  tone,  while  those  of  Giddy 
and  his  mother,  although  their  phraseology 
might  have  differed  little  from  Mr.  Harcourt' s, 
had  a  certain  seriousness  about  them,  rendered 
still  more  distinguishable  by  the  flimsiness  of 


the  forced  gaiety  they  made  use  of  to  conceal 
it. 

At  last  Mr.  Harcourt  made  a  remark,  which 
not  only  had  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  all 
other  inquiries  of  his  wife  and  son,  but  calmed, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  somewhat  unusual 
flow  of  Charlotte's  spirits. 

"  I  have  it !"  he  said.  "  Your  papa  has 
seen  some  one  who  met  you  at  the  ball,  and 
who  has  made  an  offer  for  your  hand,  Char- 
lotte. I  wonder  if  it  is  the  handsome  stranger 
you  met  in  Brussels  !" 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  Gideon!" 
said  his  wife,  with  almost  anger  in  her  tone. 

Harcourt,  however,  did  not  notice  either 
the  angry  tone  or  frown  on  her  face,  but  con- 
tinued : 

"  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  considered 
nonsense.  I  have  heard  of  much  more  unlikely 
things  than  that  happening  without  exciting 
such  especial  wonder.  After  all,  perhaps,  I 
may  has^e  guessed  rightly,  Charlotte." 

Charlotte,  who  for  some  moments  had  worn 
rather  a  serious  expression  on  her  face,  now 
attempted  to  laugh  at  Harcourt's  poor  joke  ; 
but  hardly  succeeded.  Her  laugh  suddenly 
stopped  the  moment  after  she  had  called  it 
into  existence,  and  she  relapsed  into  a  silence 
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as  profound  as  that  observed  by  Mrs.  Har- 
court  and  her  son.  Whether  Harcourt  caught 
the  infection,  or  whether  his  mind  was  fatigued 
by  the  labours  of  the  day,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  but  in  a  short  time  he  became  as  silent 
as  the  rest. 

To  analyse  the  thoughts  of  those  present  in 
Mrs.  Harcourt' s  drawing-room  that  eveuing, 
would  have  formed  a  curious  psychological 
study.  Of  Harcourt  himself  little  more  need 
be  said  than  has  been  done  already.  The 
mental  fatio;ues  and  anxieties  of  a  member 
of  the  bar  in  full  practice  are  too  well 
known  by  all  to  need  much  explanation 
or  apology  in  his  case.  He  had  that  evening 
exerted  himself  solely  to  please  Charlotte,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  finding  her  no 
longer  disposed  to  continue  the  conversation 
in  the  same  vein  in  which  it  had  been  com- 
menced, he  quietly  relapsed — possibly  into  the 
intracacies  of  some  brief  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands.  Mrs.  Harcourt's  silence 
arose  from  a  far  different  cause.  Coming: 
events  proverbially  cast  their  shadows  before 
them,  and  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the 
impression  that  she  was  at  tliq^^m^Ui^t  ]gA  the 
shade  of  one  which  threaSf^t^jfeo  overthrow 
the  fond  wish  she  had  so  jnaiiy  years  chemshed 
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— that  Giddy  and  Charlotte  might  become 
man  and  wife.  Althoui'-h  she  had  no  tangible 
reason  to  go  upon,  she  could  not  dispel  the 
idea  tliat  the  handsome  Englishman  Char- 
lotte had  met  abroad  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
The  girl  might  have  given  him  no  encourage- 
ment, still  it  was  probable  that,  though  almost 
unknown  to  herself,  he  was  not  indifferent  to 
her.  In  spite  of  her  better  judgment,  the 
thought  was  incessantly  haunting  her.  No 
sooner  had  Charlotte  read  the  passage  in  her 
father's  letter  saying  that  he  had  a  surprise  in 
store  for  her,  than  she  immediately  concluded 
(what  strangely  enough  afterwards  proved  to 
be  the  case)  that  Christian  had  met  Mr.  Gur- 
don,  and  had  felt  much  pleasure  in  renewing 
acquaintance  with  his  old  travelhng  com- 
panion. 

Charlotte's  silence  was  even  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  unless  it  arose  from  that 
peculiar  state  of  mind,  frequently  met  with  in 
a  young  and  innocent  girl,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  the  passion  of  love  commences  insidi- 
ously to  steal  into  her  mind.  It  was  more  than 
probable  that  she  had  at  first  been  struck  by 
the  gentlemanly  manners  and  appearance  of 
Mr.  Gurdon,  and  as  she  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  him,  his  intelligent  conversation 
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had  strengtliened  the  favourable  impression  he 
had  made.  If  he  had  really  elicited  any 
warmer  feeling,  it  remained  latent,  and  she 
certainly  knew  it  not.  When  they  met  at  the 
ball,  she  experienced  great  pleasure  at  seeing 
him  again,  but  scarcely  more  than  she  would 
have  felt  in  unexpectedly  finding  herself  in  the 
society  of  a  person  she  admired.  Possibly  his 
conversation  during  the  pauses  in  the  dances 
might  have  been  sufficiently  agreeable  to  in- 
crease the  admiration  she  already  felt  for  him. 
The  next  morning,  suffering  under  the  las- 
situde occasioned  by  the  exertions  of  the 
previous  night,  her  thoughts  were  somewhat 
clouded,  and  although  from  time  to  time 
bright  reminiscences  of  the  pleasure  she  had 
then  experienced  might  start  up  before  her, 
they  quickly  disappeared  again  in  the  languor 
which  oppressed  her.  In  the  evening,  when 
her  father's  letter  was  read,  Mr.  Harcourt's 
remarks  upon  it  had  the  effect — and  perhaps 
for  the  first  time — of  inducing  her  to  re,o-ard 
Mr.  Gurdon  with  greater  interest  than  a 
young  girl  might  naturally  show  to  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  only  proved  himself  to  be 
an  agreeable  companion. 

Giddy    Harcourt  was    the    only    one   of  the 
party    worthy  of  sympathy.     The  poor  fellow 
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was  sincerely  attached  to  Charlotte.  His  love 
lor  her  was  as  pure  and  disinterested  as  it 
was  possible  to  be.  His  mother's  affection  for 
her,  though  in  itself  great,  was  to  a  certain 
extent  mixed  up  with  a  mercenary  motive 
(excusable  enough  in  her  case),  that  of  seeing 
her  son  united  to  an  amiable  and  handsome 
girl,  possessing  an  ample  dower.  A  selfish 
or  mercenary  thought  in  connection  with  Char- 
lotte never  for  a  moment  entered  the  young 
fellow's  imagination.  His  attachment,  although 
it  had  assumed  a  warmer  tone,  was  as  pure  from 
any  motive  of  the  kind  as  when,  little  children 
together,  he  would  build  a  house  of  cards  for 
her,  and  feel  pleasure  in  seeing  her  destroy 
his  labours  by  blowing  it  down.  His  love  had 
continued  to  be  that  of  an  affectionate  brother 
for  a  sister  till  some  months  before  their 
journey  to  Paris,  when  a  change  took  place 
ill  it.  He  then  began  to  throw  aside  the  affec- 
tion of  a  boy  for  his  sister,  and  with  palpitating 
heart,  and  half-frightened  at  his  own  temerity, 
he  experienced  a  pleasure  in  her  society  to 
which  lie  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The 
change  from  the  boy's  love  to  the  man's  had  a 
sino:ular  effect  on  his  behaviour  and  bcarino: 
in  the  presence  of  Charlotte.  Till  the  change 
commenced,  he  was  always  joyous  and  lively, 
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chatting  with  lier  with  great  vivacity,  find- 
ing subjects  to  amuse  her,  and  feehng 
pleasure  when  he  succeeded.  In  her  com- 
pany he  was  now  rather  reserved  than  other- 
wise, although  he  far  more  frequently  took 
the  opportunity  to  be  alone  with  her  than 
formerly.  He  also  began  to  take  greater  pains 
with  his  personal  appearance.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  too  indifferent  in  his  dress,  even 
for  a  boy,  but  now  he  became  fastidious 
in  the  extreme,  so  that  his  father,  habitually 
most  indulgent  to  his  son,  was  frequently 
oblisfed  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject,  less  from  the  increase  of  expense,  than 
the  time  he  wasted  on  his  toilette. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  keen 
motherly  eye  of  Mrs.  Harcourt  did  not  notice, 
and  with  satisfaction,  these  indications  of  af- 
fection for  Charlotte  so  fast  takins:  root  in  the 
mind  of  her  darling  son.  In  vain,  however, 
did  she  seek  for  equally  favourable  indications 
in  Charlotte.  That  the  girl  was  much  attached 
to  Giddy  there  could  be  no  doubt.  She  evi- 
dently took  pleasure  in  his  society,  and  listened 
with  great  interest  to  any  conversation  which 
took  place  respecting  him  during  his  absence  ; 
but  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  merely  a  continuance   of  the 
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cliiklish  afTectiou  which  had  existed  between 
them  from  the  time  they  first  became  playfellows. 
Nothins:  daunted,  however,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
hoped  on,  trustinf^  some  lucky  accident  or 
circumstance  would  occur  to  develope  a  warmer 
feeling  for  Giddy  in  the  mind  of  Charlotte. 
■  When  the  trip  to  Paris  was  first  proposed, 
it  appeared  like  a  god-send  to  ]\Irs.  Harcourt. 
Great  as  her  desire  had  always  been  to  visit 
Paris,  it  w^as  now  completely  lost  in  the  satis- 
faction she  felt  at  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
the  young  people  so  much  together,  and,  as 
before  stated,  she  took  every  conceivable  oc- 
casion of  engaging  the  society  of  Miss  Turner. 
That  Giddy's  love  for  Charlotte  increased 
during  their  stay  in  Paris  was  certain,  but 
still  it  did  not  appear  to  be  reciprocated  by 
her.  At  first  sight  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  dis- 
posed to  think  the  young  girl  had  begun  to 
look  with  favour  on  Giddy,  but  she  was  after- 
guards obliged  to  admit  to  herself  that  the 
increased  interest  she  evidently  took  in  his 
conversation  was  merely  a  further  develop- 
ment of  her  sisterly  love. 

The  mysterious  paragraph  in  Christian's 
letter  had  caused  Mrs.  Harcourt  great  an- 
noyance, probably  increased  by  the  incertitude 
■which  existed  as  to  its  meaning.      However, 
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the  next  day  she  would  know  all,  and  devoutly 
did  she  trust  she  should  find  she  had  uselessly 
alarmed  herself,  and  that  Christian  had  alluded 
to  some  totally  different  subject.  The  follow- 
ing day  Mr.  Gourlay  arrived  in  London.  Dur- 
ing dinner  time  he  narrated  to  them  at  con- 
siderable leno-th  the  different  localities  throug^h 
which  he  had  passed,  and  the  towns  he  had 
visited.  As  he  had  mentioned  in  his  letter, 
he  had  selected  two  houses  from  the  others 
as  the  most  eligible — the  one  inland,  and  the 
other  near  the  sea.  Of  the  two,  he  said,  he 
gave  his  preference  to  the  former ;  but  he  had 
determined  not  to  decide  till  he  had  talked  the 
matter  over  with  Charlotte  and  his  friends  in 
London.  The  house  by  the  seaside  was  of 
more  modern  elevation,  and  the  country 
around  it  lovely,  but  the  grounds  attached  to 
it  were  very  limited.  The  other  house, 
although  certainly  of  less  modern  appearance, 
was  equally  commodious,  and  the  grounds 
around  it  beautifully  laid  out.  In  fact,  so 
extensive  were  they,  and  so  well  wooded,  that 
they  deserved  more  the  name  of  a  park 
than  many  other  localities  rejoicing  in  it.  He 
had  also  the  opportunity  of  hiring,  if  he 
wished  it,  a  considerable  extent  of  meadow 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  to  him  was 
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a  threat  temptation,  as  he  intended  to  devote  a 
consiilerable  portion  of  bis  leisure  time  to  grass- 
fai-min_<:^  The  society,  also,  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  very  good,  which  would  be  an  advantage  to 
Charlotte,  as  she  need  not  then  be  deprived  of 
companions,  and  from  what  he  had  heard,  the 
society  among  the  county  families  was  the  most 
ac^reeable  in  Enojland. 

"  And  now  don't  laugh  at  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you,"  he  continued ;  "  but  it  is  very 
likely,  Harcourt,  I  may  ask  you  to  take  me  as 
a  pupil." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Harcourt,  laugh- 
ing in  spite  of  his  friend's  injunction,  "  with 
great  pleasure  ;  although,  to  say  the  truth, 
my  time  is  very  much  engaged  at  present. 
But  tell  me  candidly,  is  it  not  somewhat  late 
in  life  for  you  to  commence  the  study  for  the 
law  ? — and  the  bar  is  already  over-stocked." 

'*  Don't  imagine  for  one  moment  that  I  wish 
to  become  a  member  of  the  bar,"  said  Chris- 
tian. "  My  ideas  are  far  more  moderate  than 
that.  No;  I  only  wish  to  learn  as  much 
as  would  enable  me  to  play  the  county  justice 
of  peace,  without  making  myself  more  ridiculous 
than  my  fellows." 

"  That  you  may  easily  do,"  said  Harcourt, 
who,  like  most  members  of  the  bar,  had  formed 
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a  somewhat  uncomplimentary  opinion  of  the 
abihties  of  the  great  unpaid.  "But  speaking 
seriously,  is  it  likely  that  you  would  be  put 
upon  the  commission  of  the  peace  ?" 

"  From  what  the  house-agent  told  me  in 
Exeter — who,  by-the-by,  appears  to  be  well 
posted  up  in  all  county  matters  —  it  is  very 
likely  I  might  be  invited  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
bench  of  magistrates.  The  lord-lieutenant,  he 
told  me,  wished  very  much  to  have  some  men 
of  business  among  them,  as  the  majority  at 
present  were  principally  land-holders  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  the  habit  of  trusting 
entirely  to  their  clerks  in  all  matters  connected 
with  business  subjects." 

"  Well,  Grourlay,"  said  Harcourt,  "  I  must  say 
I  shall  like  to  see  you  playing  the  '  beak.'  I 
am  fully  persuaded  you  will  do  it  to  perfection. 
You  need  be  in  no  trouble  about  getting  up  a 
sufficient  amount  of  leg-al  knowledg'e  for  the 
occasion.  To-morrow  I  will  get  you  some  law 
books  especially  written  to  suit  the  capacities 
of  our  county  magistrates.  What  do  you  say, 
Charlotte  ?  Shall  you  like  to  see  your  papa  on 
the  bench  ?" 

"  Very  much,  indeed,"  she  replied.  "  I  am 
sure  he  will  fulfil  his  duties  in  a  very  honour- 
able manner — ^won't  you,  papa  ?" 
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"  I  hope  so,  my  dear.  At  least  as  far  as 
integrity  of  purpose  goes,  I  may  say  I  shall 
do  so,  without  doubt." 

"And  now  tell  us,  Mr.  Gourlay,"  said  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  "  if  you  are  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  magistrates,  and  there  should  be  a  vacancy 
for  a  clerk,  or  any  other  legal  appointment, 
will  you  think  of  Giddy  ?  I  am  sure  you  will 
soon  obtain  great  influence  among  them.  Mr. 
Harcourt  is  going  to  enter  Giddy  at  the  bar 
after  he  has  completed  his  next  term  at  Oxford, 
and  I  am  certain  you  would  find  him  a  very 
useful  assistant." 

"  Yes,  Kate,"  said  her  husband  ;  "  but  those 
appointments  are  usually  filled  by  solicitors, 
and  Giddy  is  to  be  a  barrister,  so  there  is  not 
much  to  be  done  in  that  way,  energetic  as  ]\Ir. 
Gourlay  may  be  in  his  behalf.  No,  Giddy,  my 
boy,"  he  continued,  "  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  will  be  to  go  on  the  western  circuit,  and 
then  possibly  you  may  have  to  defend  some 
prisoner  that  has  been  brought  before  him?" 

The  conversation  continued  in  this  strain  till 
Charlotte  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  left  the  table. 
It  then  turned  on  the  title  of  the  house  Chris- 
tian was  in  treaty  for,  and  the  difierent  subjects 
connected  with  the  purchase.  They  soon 
afterwards  joined  the  ladies   in  the  drawing- 
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room,  when  Christian  for  the  first  time  spoke 
of  the  enia;ma  he  had  sent  them  in  his  letter. 

"  And  now,  Charlotte,"  he  commenced, 
"  have  you  guessed  to  what  I  alluded?" 

"  No,  papa,  we  cannot  form  an  idea." 

"Can  you,  Mrs.  Harcourt  ?" 

Mrs.  Harcourt  could  not,  nor  could  Giddy, 
who  was  asked  the  same  question.  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  not  one  of  the 
three  spoke  the  truth  in  the  matter. 

"  And  I  told  them,"  said  Harcourt,  "  that  I 
was  sure  you  had -seen  the  handsome  stranger 
who  had  accompanied  you  to  England.  Was  I 
not  right  now?" 

*'  Harcourt,"  said  Christian,  "  a  man  as  ex- 
pert at  guessing  as  you  are  ought  to  make  his 
fortune  at  the  bar.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
might  be  certain  when  you  take  a  brief  whether 
the  cause  you  have  to  plead  would  prove 
successful  or  otherwise,  and  you  could  then 
reject  all  those  likely  to  be  unfortunate.  Such 
a  faculty  as  you  possess  ought  to  make  the 
fortune  of  any  man." 

"  I  was  right,  then,  after  all,"  said  Har- 
court, laughing. 

"  Quite  right.  When  I  got  into  the  train  at 
Bristol  to  go  to  Exeter,  Mr.  Gurdon  entered 
the  same  compartment  with  me.     He  remem- 
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bered  me  immediately,  and  seemed  pleased  to 
see  me,  and  we  chatted  on  agreeably  till  we 
arrived  at  Exeter,  where  I  stopped,  and  ho 
continued  his  journey  to  Plymouth,  having 
some  law  business  to  attend  to  at  that  place. 
He  told  me,  Charlotte,  that  he  had  lately  met 
you  at  a  very  agreeable  ball,  and  had  danced 
more  than  once  with  you,  and  that  you  seemed 
to  enjoy  yourself  greatly." 

Charlotte  coloured  deeply,  though  possibly 
without  being  able  to  account  for  it  her- 
self. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  he  could  tell 
I  enjoyed  myself  so  much,"  was  her  reply. 
"  I  never  said  so  to  him,  at  any  rate." 

"  It  was  quite  true  though,  after  all,"  said 
Christian.  "And  how  did  you  enjoy  yourself, 
Giddy  ?" 

"  Oh  !  very  much  indeed,"  he  replied.  "  I 
don't  know  when  I  ever  spent  a  more  delight- 
ful evening." 

This  was  hardly  the  truth,  and  the  tone  of 
the  poor  fellow's  voice  proved  it.  Neither  his 
father  nor  Chnstian  noticed  it,  but  Mrs.  Har- 
court's  ear  ^as  more  acute,  and  something  like 
a  half-smothered  sigh  escaped  her  as  she  turned 
her  glance  on  her  son. 

"  You  said  Mr.   Gurdon  was  about  to  visit 
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Plymoutli  on  some  law  business,"  said  Har- 
court.     "  Is  he  in  the  profession,  then  ?" 

"  I  beheve  so,"  said  Christian.  "  If  I 
rightly  understood  him,  he  is  either  a  member 
of  the  bar  or  about  to  be  called  to  it,  I  don't 
exactly  know  which.  To  say  the  truth,  when 
he  spoke  on  the  subject  I  was  not  paying  much 
attention  to  what  he  said." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  family  P" 
inquired  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

"  Nothino-  whatever,  bevond  I  remember  his 
saying  he  was  an  orphan,  both  his  parents 
having  died  when  he  was  young,  and  that  he 
had  not  the  slis^htest  recollection  of  either." 

"  Does  he  live  in  London  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

"  Even  that  I  cannot  say  for  a  certainty," 
said  Christian ;  "  although  I  believe  he  does. 
By-the-by,  he  told  me  he  was  frequently  in  the 
law-courts  when  he  was  in  town,  so  I  suppose 
he  must.  But  all  that  you  will  be  able  to  learn 
yourselves." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Harcourt ;  "  al- 
though I  have  no  curiosity  on  the  point." 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Christian, 
"  agreeable  as  he  was,  after  some  time  his  con- 
versation began  to  fatigue  me.  Beyond  his 
teUing  Die   of  Charlotte's  pleasure  at  the  ball, 
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I  Lad,  of  course,  no  interest  in  it,  and  he 
talked  very  little  of  anything  else.  So  at  last, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  gave  him  my  card 
with  your  address  written  on  it,  and  told  him, 
when  he  returned  to  London,  I  sliould  be  very 
happy  to  see  him  if  he  would  call.  I  hope  I 
was  not  indiscreet  in  doing  so,  Mrs.  Harcourt," 
he  continued;  "  althougli,  after  I  had  given 
him  your  address,  I  felt  perhaps  I  might  have 
taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  inviting  a 
person  here  without  your  permission." 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  with 
something  very  like  displeasure  in  her  tone; 
"  only,  you  see,  Mr.  Harcourt  is  so  much 
engaged  in  business,  and  he  comes  home  so 


late  and  tired  in  the  evening,  I  am  afraid 
we  should  hardly  either  of  us  prove  a  good 
host  or  hostess." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband, 
easily  perceiving  his  wife's  drift — that  she  did 
not  wish  Mr.  Gurdon  to  call.  "  We  shall  be 
most  happy,  Gourlay,  to  see  your  friend,  when- 
ever he  pleases  to  call.  Pray  tell  him  so  if  you 
see  him  again." 

The  negotiations   for  the  sale  of  the  house 

at now  went  on  rapidly,  and  in  less  than 

a  fortnight  not  only  was  the  transfer  com- 
pleted,    but    Christian   had    taken    possession. 
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He  now,  accompanied  by  an  upliolsterer  from 
London,  again  visited  the  house  to  mal^:e 
preparations  for  his  residence  in  it,  leaving 
Charlotte  still  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Har- 
court. 

A  few  days  after  his  departure,  one  after- 
noon, when  Mrs.  Harcourt,  with  her  son 
and  Charlotte,  were  together  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  door  opened  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced Mr.  Gurdon.  His  entrance  seemed 
to  take  all  by  surprise,  and  that  unmixed 
■with  the  slightest  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 
Young  Harcourt  looked  indignant,  an  unmis- 
takable frown  was  perceptible  on  the  brow  of 
his  mother,  while  Charlotte  coloured  highly — 
a  fact  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  Mrs. 
Harcourt.  Mr.  Gurdon  was  the  only  one  who 
appeared  at  his  ease.  After  shaking  hands 
with  Charlotte,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
and  said  : 

"  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  calling  on  you,  but  my  old  friend 
and  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Gourlay,  in- 
formed me  he  was  sure  you  would  kindly 
permit  it." 

"  Most  happy  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
but  without  the  slightest  approach  to  happi- 
ness   or   even    pleasure   in  her   tone.     "  Most 
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happy  to  see  you  or  any  other  friend  of  Mr. 
Gourlay's." 

She  now  invited  Mr.  Gurdon  to  take  a  seat, 
■who,  addressing  Charlotte,  said  : 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  papa." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  absent,  nor  do  I 
expect  hira  back  just  at  present,"  said  Char- 
lotte, with  some  embarrassment,  for  she  easily 
perceived  Mr.  Gurdon  was  not  a  welcome 
visitor  to  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  i\Ir. 
Gurdon  ;  "  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  more  fortunate 
on  another  occasion." 

Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Mrs. 
Harcourt  to  say  something  civil  to  her  guest, 
but  she  did  not  profit  by  it.  A  dead  silence 
now  reisfned  amonof  them  all  for  some 
moments ;  indeed,  so  marked  was  it  that 
Mr.  Gurdon  could  not  refrain  fi'om  noticing 
it. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  rising  from  his 
chair,  "  I  have  come  at  an  unfortunate  moment. 
You  were  perhaps  on  the  point  of  going  out, 
and  I  am  detaining  you.  If  so,  pray  excuse 
me,  and  I  will  call  another  day." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  now  felt  she  had  hardly 
shown     him    sufficient    civility.      Forcing   an 
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amount  of  welcome  in  her  tone  which  she 
was  far  from  feehng,  she  assured  him  he  was  in 
error,  and  begged  him  again  to  be  seated.  She 
then  made  an  effort  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him  upon  some  of  the  current  topics  of 
the  day,  to  all  of  which  he  replied,  and  per- 
haps for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
there  was  nothing  to  remark  different  to  the 
conversation  which  usually  takes  place  at 
morning  calls.  Still  there  was  a  chill  over 
them  all.  Charlotte  took  but  little  part  in 
what  was  going  on,  and  then  merely  answered 
by  monosyllables  any  observations  made  to 
her  by  Mr.  Gurdon.  There  was  a  slight  ap- 
pearance of  vexation  on  her  countenance,  aris- 
ing not  from  any  displeasure  at  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Gurdon,  but  that  she  seemed  to  think 
he  was  hardly  treated  with  the  courtesy  which 
was  his  due. 

Young  Harcourt  did  not  speak  a  word  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  Mr.  Gurdon' s  visit,  nor  did 
the  latter  once  address  any  remark  to  him. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
that  a  very  hostile  feeling  was  springing  up 
between  them,  although  as  yet  they  had  never 
exchanged  a  word.  At  last,  unable  to  shake 
off  the  oppression  which  hung  over  them,  Mr. 
Gurdon   rose   to  take  his   leave.     He   did    so 

VOL.    III.  G 
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with  the  ease  of  a  polished  gentleman.  Even 
when  leaving  the  room,  he  answered  the  cold, 
stern  bow  of  Giddy  with  perfect  courtesy,  and 
not  unfriendly  feeling.  Then,  turning  again  to 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  on 
a  future  occasion  he  should  find  Mr.  Gourlay 
at  home  when  he  called,  which  she  merely 
answered  with  a  cool  smile,  as  he  left  them. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

BROUGH  HALL. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Gurdon,  wlien  lie  quitted 
Mrs.  Harcourt's  house,  showed  not  the 
faintest  sign  of  displeasure  at  the  coolness  of 
his  reception,  or  even  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
he  had  been  treated  with  anything  like  a  want 
of  cordiality,  he  nevertheless  felt  keenly  the 
slight  he  had  received.  Indeed,  so  much  was 
his  pride  hurt,  that  he  resolved  not  to  repeat 
his  visit,  notwithstanding  his  admiration  for 
Charlotte.  As  days  passed  on,  however,  his 
resolution  gradually  failed  him ;  while  the 
image  of  the  charming  girl  who  had  so  fasci- 
nated him  became  the  more  distinct  and  at- 
tractive in  his  eyes,  till  at  last  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  At  his  second  visit  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  family  were  not  at  home,  nor 
had  he  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  The  third  time  he  called  he  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found 
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Mrs.  ITarcourt  and  Charlotte.  NotwithstaDd- 
ing  Mrs.  Harcourt's  endeavour  to  receive  him 
with  the  common  courtesy  a  lady  is  in  the 
habit  of  showing  to  a  welcome  guest,  tl>ere  was 
an  unmistakable  expression  of  surprise  and 
vexation  on  her  countenance,  which  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  by  him.  Nor  was  Mr.  Gurdon 
alone  cognisant  of  the  fact.  Charlotte  also, 
by  the  increased  colour  in  her  face,  was  evidently 
aware  how  little  pleasure  Mrs.  Harcourt  felt 
at  her  visitor's  presence.  Possibly  also  Char- 
lotte's embarrassment  might  have  been  further 
increased  by  the  consciousness  that  Mr.  Gur- 
don's  visit  was  rather  intended  for  her  than 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

At  his  next  visit  Mr.  Gurdon  was  informed 
that  the  family  was  not  at  home.  Had  not  bis 
wish  for  another  interview  with  Charlotte 
somewhat  blinded  him  to  the  state  of  the  case, 
he  might  have  perceived  in  the  footman's  be- 
haviour, that  impertinent  coolness  and  off-hand 
manner  such  an  official  willingly  shows  to  a 
gentleman  visitor  when  he  has  received  authority 
from  the  head  of  the  establishment  to  do  so. 
As  it  was,  the  fellow's  behaviour  passed,  if  not 
without  notice,  at  any  rate  without  Mr.  Gur- 
don taking  it  as  a  hint  that  he  was  not  to  visit 
at  the  house  again.     At  his  next  visit,  how- 
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ever,  tlie  behaviour  of  the  footman  was  so  un- 
civil, that  even  Mr.  Gurdon,  notwithstanding 
his  wish  to  be  bHnd  to  the  fact,  could  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  it,  and  he  saw  in  it  the  unexpressed 
wish  that  he  should  not  call  again. 

Whether  the  policy  of  Mrs.  Harcourt's  be- 
haviour in  thus  denying  permission  to  Mr. 
Gurdon  to  visit  the  house  was  successful  is 
much  to  be  doubted.  Possibly  it  had  merely 
the  effect  of  calling  Charlotte's  attention  (for 
she  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  through 
Mrs.  Harcourt's  conduct)  to  Mr.  Gurdon  more 
forcibly  than  if  no  steps  had  been  taken  in  the 
matter.  As  before  stated,  Charlotte  Gourlay 
— the  name  by  which  she  was  now  known — 
greatly  admired  the  handsome  and  agreeable 
young  fellow,  but  certainly  there  was  nothing 
in  her  feelino"  towards  him  that  had  a  rig-ht  to 
be  called  by  any  warmer  name.  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
by  riveting  the  girl's  attention,  had  rather  in- 
duced her  to  look  upon  him  with  somewhat 
warmer  feelings  of  admiration  than  otherwise 
she  would  have  done.  Mrs.  Harcourt's  be- 
haviour in  thus  refusing  to  see  him  at  last  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  Mr.  Gurdon  no  longer 
presented  himself  at  her  house. 

The  purchase  of  the  house  and  grounds  near 
X having  been  completed  a  few  days  after 
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the  ball,  Mr.  Gourlay  quitted  London  for  Lis 
new  residence,  leaving  Charlotte  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Harcourt.  Before  going,  he  re- 
minded Mrs.  Harcourt  that  Miss  Turner's  leave 
of  absence  would  shortly  expire.  But  Mrs. 
Harcourt  requested  that  she  might  have  an 
extension  of  time,  urging  as  an  excuse  that 
should  Miss  Turner  return  to  her  duties,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  separating  Charlotte 
from  her,  and  she  was  too  jealous  of  the  dear 
child's  society  to  like  the  idea  of  a  rival,  even 
though  one  of  no  greater  attractions  than  Miss 
Turner.  Christian,  taking  Mrs.  Harcourt's 
suggestion  in  the  light  of  a  compliment  to  his 
child,  readily  acceded  to  it,  and  Miss  Turner 
was  informed  that,  unless  she  particularly  de- 
sired it,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  her  to 
resume  her  duties  as  Charlotte's  chaperone 
until  the  latter  had  taken  up  her  residence  at 
the  hall.  Miss  Turner  willingly  consented  to 
the  arrangement,  and  Charlotte  remained  under 
the  sole  care  of  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

But  while  Mr.  Gourlay  was  busied  in  putting 
Brough  Hall  in  readiness  to  reside  in  it  with 
his  daughter,  Charlotte  and  Mrs.  Harcourt 
were  by  no  means  idle  in  London.  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  thrown  on  them  a  great 
portion  of  the  onus   of  making  purchases  for 
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the  new  house,  Mr.  Gourlay  leaving  the  choice 
of  the  furniture  entirely  to  their  tastes.  During 
the  time,  although  Charlotte  usually  met  Giddy 
in  the  evening,  and  he  frequently  accompanied 
her  and  his  mother  to  places  of  amusement,  he 
evidently  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  young 
girl's  affections.  She  continued  to  regard  him 
as  a  brother,  and  nothing  more.  When  in 
conversation  with  him  on  indifferent  subjects, 
such  as  matters  of  taste  or  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  the  conversation  of  a  sister 
could  not  be  under  less  subjection  with  a  brother 
than  hers  with  Giddy  Harcourt.  But  the 
moment,  either  by  word  or  manner,  he  showed 
anything  warmer  than  brotherly  affection, 
Charlotte  drew  herself  up,  and  received  his 
advance  in  so  frigid  a  manner  as  to  teach  him 
it  was  little  use  his  endeavouring  to  push  mat- 
ters further.  Mrs.  Harcourt  also  had  chanofed 
her  tactics.  She  was  clearsighted  enough  to 
perceive  that  did  she  attempt  in  Charlotte's 
present  frame  of  mind  to  induce  a  closer  inti- 
macy between  her  and  Giddy,  the  effect  might 
be  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  she  desired. 
She  determined  therefore  to  let  things  remain  in 
abeyance  for  a  time,  trusting  that  something 
might  occur  in  the  chapter  of  chances  to  assist 
in  bringiug  about  the  end  she  wished. 
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At  last  ]\Ir.  Gourlay  sent  word  that  he 
cousidered  Brough  Hall  sufficiently  furnished 
for  occupation,  and  requested  that  Charlotte 
and  Miss  Turner  would  join  him.  He  also 
sent  a  pressing  invitation  to  Mrs.  Harcourt  and 
her  son  to  accompany  them.  Mrs.  Harcourt 
willingly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Giddy 
would  have  done  the  same,  but  his  father, 
sorely  to  the  young  fellow's  annoyance,  insisted 
on  his  remaining  in  London.  His  mother, 
much  as  she  would  have  been  pleased  with  his 
society,  by  way  of  not  appearing  to  Charlotte 
to  be  interested  in  the  matter,  did  not  interfere, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards.  Miss  Turner  having 
joined  them,  the  three  ladies  started  off  for 
the  Hall. 

It  was  night  when  the  party  arrived,  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  house,  and  being 
fatigued  with  their  journey,  the  inspection  of  its 
interior  was  put  off  till  the  following  day.  The 
next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  tour  of  in- 
spection commenced,  and  Charlotte  and  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  as  well  as  Miss  Turner,  expressed 
themselves  highly  pleased  with  all  they  saw. 
The  apartment  for  Miss  Turner  and  Charlotte 
pleased  them  both  exceedingly.  Between  their 
rooms  was  a  handsome  boudoir,  not  only  fitted 
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up  with  piano,  easel,  work-table,  and  other 
appliances  for  female  occupation,  but  in  it  was 
a  large  bookcase,  stocked  with  an  admirable 
selection  of  books.  In  his  choice  of  the  latter 
Christian  had  been  much  aided  by  Mr.  Brock- 
sop,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  his  curate, 
the  latter  being  a  man  of  considerable  learning. 
The  other  parts  of  the  house  were  now  in- 
spected, and  a  satisfactory  opinion  passed  on 
them  by  the  three  ladies. 

They  next  visited  the  conservatories,  which 
were  large  and  extensive,  and  filled  with  an 
excellent  selection  of  flowers.  Here  Charlotte 
was  in  her  glory.  Like  most  girls,  she  was 
naturally  fond  of  flowers,  and  her  love  for  them 
had  possibly  increased  by  the  difficulty  she  ex- 
perienced in  her  London  life  of  indulging  her 
taste.  She  now  perceived  she  could  do  so  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  determined  to  profit  by 
the  opportunity.  She  was  here  introduced 
to  Malcolm,  the  Scotch  gardener.  Malcolm 
having  explained  to  her  the  diflPerent  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  conservatories, 
conducted  her  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  round  the 
pleasure  garden,  where  Mr.  Gourlay  had  left 
some  alterations  to  be  superintended  by  them. 
They  had  now  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
better  idea  of  the  exterior   of  the  house ;  for 
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altlioiigli  a  sketch  of  it  had  been  sent  thera  to 
London,  it  presented  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  tlie  building,  and,  unhke  most  sketches  of 
the  kind,  the  view  taken  of  the  house  did  not  in 
beauty  come  up  to  the  reality.  They  now, 
still  under  the  direction  of  Malcolm,  made  a 
tour  of  the  grounds,  and  then  returned  to  the 
house. 

In  the  evening  Christian  asked  them  what 
they  thought  of  his  new  residence  ?  All  ex- 
pressed themselves  greatly  pleased  with  it. 

"  The  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of,"  said  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  "  is  that  my  dear  Charlotte  may 
find  it  somewhat  dull  here.  True,  you  may 
say  she  has  seen  but  little  society  in  London, 
but  even  that  is  very  different  from  a  country 
hfe,  where  neighbours  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween." 

"  You  are  wrong  in  imagining  that  Charlotte 
will  be  without  friends  or  acquaintances  in  the 
country,"  rephed  Mr.  Gourlay.  "  Mark  my 
words,  in  less  than  a  week  she  will  have  a 
score  of  families  of  the  gentry  in  the  vicinity 
calling  on  her ;  and  I  can  assure  you  there  are 
some  remarkably  nice  people  among  them. 
The  rector  of  the  parish  is  a  very  amiable  and 
intelligent  man,  and  his  daughters  well-edu- 
cated girls  about  Charlotte's  age.     His  curate, 
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Mr.  Thornton,  is  also  intelligent  and  hard- 
working, besides  being  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  I  think  1  ever  saw.  At  any  rate,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  judge 
of  his  personal  appearance  and  manners  for 
yourselves,  for  to-morrow  he  is  to  dine  here. 
He  lives  but  a  very  short  distance  from  us,  and 
I  see  him  very  often." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  made  no  remark  on  the  praises 
Mr.  Gourlay  bestowed  on  the  curate,  although 
they  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind. 
She  had  already  conjured  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  danger  to  Giddy's  prospects.  She 
knew  perfectly  well  the  influence  a  handsome, 
talented,  and  amiable  young  curate  is  apt  to 
exercise  over  the  thoughts  of  a  sensitive  young 
girl.  So  interested  was  Mrs.  Harcourt  on  the 
subject,  that  while  Charlotte  and  her  father 
were  occupied  at  the  farther  part  of  the  room 
she  inquired  of  Miss  Turner  if  she  had  heard 
anything  of  this  Mr.  Thornton  ?  Miss  Turner 
replied  that  she  had  not,  with  the  exception 
that  Charlotte's  maid  said  she  had  heard  that 
he  was  a  beautiful  preacher  and  a  great  favourite 
with  every  one. 

"  I  should  consider  him,"  she  continued, 
*'  from  the  class  of  books  he  has  assisted  Mr. 
Gourlay  in  purchasing  for  Charlotte,  to  be  also 
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a  man  of  very  cultivated  taste ;  but  beyond  that 
of  course  I  know  nothing  of  him." 

Little  as  Miss  Turner  had  said,  that  little  by- 
no  means  had  a  consoling  effect  on  the  mind  oi 
Mrs.  Harcourt.  She  continued  abstracted  and 
moody  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
and  it  was  long  after  the  family  had  retired 
to  bed  before  the  subject  had  sufficiently 
faded  from  her  thouo-hts  to  allow  her  to 
sleep. 

During  the  next  day  nothing  occurred 
worthy  of  particular  notice  till  the  dinner- 
hour  approached.  When  the  family  had  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room  prior  to  receiving 
notice  that  dinner  was  on  table,  Mr.  Thornton 
was  announced.  In  appearance  he  did  not  in 
any  manner  belie  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Gourlay.  Mr.  Tliornton  was,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  gentlemanly  in  the  extreme,  and  his  con- 
versation at  the  dinner-table  seemed  to  teach 
Mrs.  Harcourt  that  her  son  Giddy  would  meet 
with  a  powerful  rival  in  the  handsome  young 
curate.  So  vividly  did  this  conviction  present 
itself  to  her,  that  it  seemed  to  make  an  un- 
favourable impression  on  her  spirits,  for  she 
remained  moody  and  silent  during  the  re- 
mainder  of    the   meal.      A    remark    of    Mr. 
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Gourlay's  at  last  dispelled  the  poor  -woman's 
anxiety  in  a  moment. 

"  I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  my  bailiff  this 
morning,"  lie  said,  "  that  Mrs.  Thornton  was 
so  much  better.  I  trust  I  shall  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  my  daughter  to 
her." 

The  moody  expression  in  Mrs.  Harcourt's 
countenance  suddenly  changed  to  one  of  intense 
surprise.  This  she  quickly  subdued,  and 
entered  with  a  willingness  and  freedom  into 
conversation  with  Mr.  Thornton,  which  offered 
a  marked  difference  to  the  silence  which  she 
had  hitherto  maintained.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  the  remembrance  of  the 
absurd  manner  in  which  she  had  conjured  up  a 
rival  to  Giddy  in  Mr.  Thornton  presented  itself 
to  her,  she  had  great  difficulty  in  repressing 
herself  from  tittering,  so  vividly  did  the  ab- 
surdity of  her  suspicion  come  before  her. 

The  following  day  being  remarkably  fine, 
Mr.  Gourlay  proposed  taking  a  drive  with 
Charlotte  and  Mrs.  Harcourt,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  them  the  different  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  these 
was  of  course  the  village  church,  situated 
about  a  mile  from  Brough  Hall.  The  building 
itself  was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  pre- 
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sented  many  points  worthy  of  admiration,  but 
■which  were  probably  lost  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  present  beholders,  although  on 
the  whole  they  admired  it  greatly.  It  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  well-kept  church- 
yard, and  a  pathway,  some  hundred  yards  in 
length,  ran  from  the  gate  at  the  high-road  to 
the  principal  entrance.  When  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  place,  Christian  said  to  them  : 

"  You  will  have  to  pass  a  fearful  inspec- 
tion here  next  Sunday,  so  pray  look  your 
best" 

"What  do  you  mean,  papa?"  inquired 
Charlotte. 

"  Well,  I  am  told,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay,  "  that 
whenever  a  new  family  become  residents  in  a 
country  village,  on  their  first  appearance  at 
public  worship  they  pass  under  a  severe  inves- 
tigation by  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and 
their  reputation,  for  good  or  evil,  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  augured  from  the  appear- 
ance they  make.  Now,  as  I  wish  the  first 
impression  you  leave  to  be  a  very  favourable 
one,  you  must  oblige  me  by  making  yourselves 
as  attractive  as  possible." 

Both  ladies  promised  they  would  do  so,  and 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  keeping  their 
word,  for  never  did  they  look  better  than  when 
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they  started  off  on  foot  the  following  Sunday  to 
attend  the  church  service.  Before  they  had 
arrived  at  the  entrance  gate,  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
Charlotte,  and  Miss  Turner,  who  accompanied 
them,  now  became  aware  of  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Gourlay's  prognostication.  Not  only  in  the 
churchyard  was  collected  the  habitual  church 
congregation,  but  it  was  evident  that  a 
neighbouring  dissenting  chapel  had  furnished 
a  considerable  number  of  recruits  on  the  occa- 
sion. They  had  doubtless  been  watching  for 
Mr.  Gourlay  and  the  ladies,  and  as  soon  as  the 
latter  entered  from  the  high  road,  although 
they  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  conversation 
in  different  knots  among  themselves,  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  them.  Even  the  lad  who 
was  ringing  the  bell  was  seen  at  the  little  win- 
dow in  the  tower  gazing  at  them  not  less 
earnestly  than  the  rest. 

During  the  following  week,  Charlotte  and 
Mrs.  Harcourt  received  many  visits  from  the 
families  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  them, 
of  course,  were  the  rector  and  the  medical 
man.  The  former,  Mr.  Brocksop,  was  an 
amiable,  intelligent-looking,  middle-aged  man, 
and  his  wife,  a  tall,  thin  lady,  who  had  evi- 
dently formerly  been  handsome,  and  had  still 
the  remains  of  beauty,  though   sadly  dimmed 
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by  ill-hcaltli  and  the  many  domestic  troubles 
she  had  endured.  Mr.  Brocksop  had,  when  a 
curate,  married  a  lady  of  good  family  but  small 
means.  Their  income  at  the  time  was  of  the 
most  limited  description.  A  family  came 
rapidly  on,  but  without  any  increase  of  means  ; 
and  the  privations  the  couple  had  frequently  to 
endure,  and  which  they  concealed  from  the 
world  by  every  effort  in  their  power,  were 
sometimes  of  the  severest  description.  Years 
passed  on,  and  Mr.  Brocksop  and  his  wife 
continued  in  the  same  state  of  chronic  poverty 
and  difficulty.  True,  they  paid  their  way 
honourably,  nor  ever  incurred  an  expense  till 
they  had  the  money  in  hand  to  meet  it,  though 
even  that  had  occasionally  to  be  economised 
from  the  food  and  clothing  of  their  children. 

Five  years  before  the  purchase  of  Brough 
Hail  by  Mr.  Gourlay,  Mr.  Brocksop  liad  been 
appointed  to  the  living.  A  change  for  the 
better  now  came  over  them ;  but  although 
they  were  able  to  live  in  comfort,  and  almost 
luxury,  the  cares  and  privations  they  had 
hitherto  suffered  had  left  their  traces  on  the 
faces  of  both  husband  and  wife.  Out  of  nine 
children  they  had  had,  only  three  were  living; 
one,  a  son,  who  had  received  an  ap])ointment 
in  one   of  the   London  banks,  and  two  girls, 
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of  tlie  respective  ages  of  eigliteen  and  twenty, 
who  resided  at  home  with  their  parents.  These 
two  girls  were  very  pretty,  agreeable  and  well- 
educated.  For  the  last  they  were  indebted  to 
their  father,  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of 
whose  life  had  been  the  instruction  of  his 
children.  Indeed  Mrs.  Brocksop,  who  was 
intensely  proud  of  her  husband,  used  to  make 
it  a  boast,  that  few  children  were  better  edu- 
cated than  her  own,  and,  thanks  to  their  father, 
their  education  had  not  cost  them  one  penny. 

After  the  ice  of  introduction  had  been 
broken,  Charlotte  took  the  girls,  first  into 
the  conservatory  and  afterwards  to  her  boudoir, 
•where  they  conversed  together  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  during  the  time  laid  the  basis  of 
the  somewhat  strong  intimacy  which  afterwards 
sprang  up  between  them. 

Dr.  Morgan,  the  medical  practitioner  of  the 
neighbourhood,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
only  four  of  his  children  (for  he  had  nine),  next 
paid  their  visit.  The  doctor  was  a  hearty- 
looking,  genial  man,  well  versed  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  very  kind  to  the  poor.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  with  all  in  the  neighbourhood, 
high  and  low.  He  had  travelled  much  in  his 
younger  days,  and  had  served  as  surgeon  on 
board  different  ships.     He  had  also  tried  com- 
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merce  in  India,  in  wbicli  he  did  not  succeed ; 
then  agriculture,  combined  with  medicine,  in 
the  AustraHan  colonies,  and  in  that  he  was 
more  successful.  Indeed  so  much  so,  that  in 
the  space  of  five  years  he  had  contrived  to  real- 
ize about  three  thousand  pounds,  and  he  then 
determined  to  return  to  England.  Should  the 
doctor's  so  suddenly  quitting  Australia  when  he 
was  thriving  so  well  convey  to  the  reader  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  man  of  restless  character, 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  erroneous.  The 
fact  was,  that  all  the  time  he  had  been  '  knocking 
about  the  world,'  as  he  used  to  call  it,  the 
haven  of  his  thoughts  had  been  in  the  dwelling 
of  a  Methodist  minister  in  Wales,  and  the 
object  which  attracted  them  to  that  spot  was  a 
certain  red-haired  damsel,  the  daughter  of  the 
minister.  The  young  lady  herself,  who  had 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
doctor,  had  resolved  not  to  quit  the  home  of 
her  parents  as  long  as  her  mother  who  was 
bUnd  and  paralytic,  lived  At  the  time  of  her 
admirer  selling  off  his  effects  in  Australia  there 
was  no  apparent  fear  of  her  mother's  death. 
When  he  arrived  in  England,  however,  he 
found  the  poor  woman  was  no  more,  and  thus 
the  impediment  was  removed  to  his  union  with 
Miss  Mary.     His  first  care  was  to  get  married 
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— his  next,  to  purchase  a  practice  at  Thoruford, 
where  he  had  since  resided. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  those  of  his  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  brought  with  him  im- 
pressed Charlotte  as  favourably  as  the  two 
daughters  of  the  rector  had  done.  Indeed 
they  were  somewhat  uncouth  as  well  as 
common  lookino*.  Their  education  had  also 
been  rather  neglected,  the  hard-worked  doctor, 
although  a  very  clever  man,  having  far  less 
time  for  the  instruction  of  his  children  than 
Mr.  Brocksop  when  curate.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  good-natured  girls,  and 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  attention  Char- 
lotte showed  them. 

The  solicitor  of  the  neighbourhood  did  not 
make  his  appearance  for  some  weeks  after  the 
others.  He  resided  in  the  town  about  ten 
miles  distant,  and  at  the  time  was  laid  up  with 
an  attack  of  gout.  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able as  well  as  lucrative  practice.  He  was  the 
legal  adviser  of  many  of  the  best  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  clerk  to  the  bench  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  moreover  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Several  other  families  also  called,  includinof 
some  of  the  larger  farmers,  all  of  whom  were 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  Mr. 
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Goui'lay  aud  his  daughter,  aud  everything 
promised  as  her  fatlier  had  prognosticated,  that 
Charlotte  would  have  as  extended  a  circle  of 
acquaintance  as  she  had  in  London — a  predic- 
tion which  afterwards  was  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SILAS      MORPHETT. 

DURING  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Gourlay's 
residence  at  Brough  Hall,  with  one  ex- 
ception, nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice 
occurred.  He  had  by  degrees  thoroughly 
assumed  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  considerable  fortune.  He  was 
hospitable,  good-natured,  and  affable  to  all, 
a  liberal  subscriber  both  to  the  church  and 
other  charities,  and  a  great  friend  to  the 
poor ;  while  his  high  intelligence  gained  him 
the  respect  of  all  the  more  substantial  and 
better  educated  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  had  been  nominated  a  county  magistrate, 
and  had  fulfilled  the  duties  to  admiration  in 
his  immediate  district,  but  he  made  a  point 
of  never  attending  quarter  sessions.  In  his 
magisterial  duties,  it  must  be  admitted,  he 
received  no  little  assistance  fi'om  Mr.  Waterton, 
the  clerk  to  the  bench  of  magistrates,  whom 
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we  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter  as  having 
been  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  gout  at  the  time 
Charlotte  was  receiving  her  visits  from  the 
different  families  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
perhaps  the  greater  amount  of  legal  knowledge 
which  Mr.  Gourlay  managed  to  obtain  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duties  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  was  due  to  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Waterton,  a  certain  Silas  Morphett,  who 
in  all  subjects  connected  with  the  duties  of  the 
local  magistracy  was  fully  as  great  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Waterton  himself. 

Silas  Morphett  was  a  curiosity  in  his  way.    He 
was  a  man  of  about  five-and-forty  years  of  age, 
fearfully  scarred  with  smallpox,  had  deep  set 
piercing  eyes,  low  broad  forehead,  ragged  black 
hair,  and  thin  lips.     He  was  about  the  middle 
height,  and  always  shabbily  dressed  in  black. 
He  had  enormous  hands,  and  one  foot  to  match, 
but  the  other,  from  some  malformation  at  his 
birth,  had   remained   dwindled  and   compara- 
tively powerless.     Although  by  wearing  a  thick- 
soled  shoe  this  foot  was   on  a  level  with  the 
other,  it  occasioned   a  limp  in  his  walk  which 
was    anything    but    graceful.     His    manners, 
though  always  civil,  no  matter  how  poor  the 
individual  he  addressed,  wore  in  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  cynicism,  which  to  a  considerable 
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extent  destroyed  tlie  favourable  effect  his  words 
might  otherwise  have  produced.  Even  in  his 
communications  with  the  magistrates,  although 
he  was  perfectly  respectful,  yet  there  was  about 
him  the  same  cynical  glance  and  tone  observable 
when  speaking  to  others,  and  which  appeared 
so  ineradicable  in  him  that  he  was  unable  to 
conquer  it  in  spite  of  his  own  wish.  At  first 
Christian  held  Silas  Morphett  in  great  dislike,  or 
rather  dread,  though  why,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say,  unless  it  arose  from  the  piercing  glance 
Silas  would  occasionally  cast  on  him  when  in 
conversation,  as  if  to  read  his  inmost  thoughts, 
or  that  he  knew  more  than  he  chose  to  say. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  this  impression  con- 
siderably wore  off,  and  Christian,  who  by 
degrees  had  acquired  great  respect  for  the  legal 
knowledge  of  Silas,  not  only  received  him  at 
his  house  with  great  hospitality,  but  made 
him  more  than  one  handsome  present  for  the 
valuable  assistance  he  gave  him  while  pursuing 
the  somewhat  elementary  legal  studies  neces- 
sary for  a  country  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Gourlay  also  subscribed  to  a  pack  of 
fox-hounds  kept  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
frequently  joined  in  the  hunt.  Although  a 
bold,  he  was  far  from  being  a  good  horseman. 
In  fact,  he  had  commenced  the  study  of  equita- 
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tion  (if  that  be  the  proper  term)  rather  too 
late  in  hfe  to  acquire  a  good  seat  in  his  saddle ; 
while  his  hand  was  somewhat  of  the  heaviest. 
This,  added  to  his  ignorance  of  the  rules  and 
etiquette  of  the  hunting  field  and  a  habit 
of  attempting  impracticable  leaps,  occasionally 
excited  no  inconsiderable  mirth  among  his 
fellow-sportsmen.  Their  mirth  was,  however, 
perfectly  good-humoured,  they  setting  down 
his  bad  horsemanship  to  the  sedentary  life 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  lead  while  a  mer- 
chant in  America,  and  all  passed  off  pleasantly 
enough. 

Charlotte  was  now  thoroughly  acclimatised 
to  her  new  mode  of  life.  She  had  many  ac- 
quaintances  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  kept  up 
with  the  rector's  daughters  the  intimacy  which 
she  formed  with  them  the  first  day  they  met. 
She  was  also  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
the  Harcourt  family,  including  Giddy,  though 
this  was  somewhat  to  Miss  Turner's  dissatis- 
faction, and  she  at  first  remonstrated  with  her 
on  the  subject.  However,  as  Charlotte  ap- 
peared to  pay  no  heed  to  it,  and  Mr.  Gourlay 
did  not  see  occasion  to  interfere,  Miss  Turner 
quietly  let  the  matter  drop.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  estimable  lady  was  without  a 
salve   for   her  conscience    in   so   doing.     She 
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easily  perceived  that  the  position  she  now 
stood  in  with  Charlotte  had  considerably 
altered  from  what  it  had  been  when  she  first 
entered  on  her  duties  as  governess.  Charlotte 
had  now  "  come  out,"  and  therefore  only 
required  a  companion  and  chaperone.  Miss 
Turner's  conscience  was  still  further  quieted 
by  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  of  her 
former  pupil's  temper  and  disposition.  She 
knew  Charlotte  to  be  a  good,  sensible  girl, 
and  although  one  capable  of  strong  attach- 
ment, possessed  of  sufficient  shrewd  natural 
good  sense  not  to  allow  her  afi'ection  to  be  set 
on  an  unworthy  object. 

Miss  Turner's  life  during  the  twelvemonth's 
hiatus  in  our  story,  with  the  exception  of 
occasionally  playing  propriety  during  the  visits 
of  Giddy  (for  he  had  paid  two  of  a  week  each) 
to  Brough  Hallj  was  a  perfect  sinecure.  The 
companionship  of  so  amiable  a  girl  as  Charlotte 
she  looked  upon  —  and  with  justice  —  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a  pleasure.  Even 
during  Giddy's  visits  Miss  Turner's  services 
were  called  into  requisition  rather  at  the 
wish  of  Charlotte  than  from  any  other  reason. 
Young  Harcourt,  although  he  generally  ex- 
hibited his  usual  brotherly  affection  for  Char- 
lotte, would  occasionally  let  his  manner  warm 
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into  that  of  a  lover ;  while  Charlotte,  who  held 
him  in  sincere  esteem,  and  still  looked  upon  him 
as  the  brother  of  her  youthful  days,  declined 
to  receive  any  more  marked  attentions  from 
him,  and  therefore  begged  Miss  Turner  to  be 
present  at  their  interviews  as  frequently  as 
possible. 

This  behaviour  on  Charlotte's  part  was  not 
altogether  unmingled  with  a  kindly  feeling  for 
the  young  fellow.  In  any  other  case  few  girls 
would  have  shown  more  determination  of  pur- 
pose in  opposing  the  advances  of  an  admirer 
than  did  Charlotte  Gourlay,  and  that  without 
any  assistance  from  her  chaperone.  But  she 
felt  an  aversion  in  wounding  Giddy' s  amour 
'propre  in  the  slightest  manner,  and  had  there- 
fore called  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Turner  to 
her  assistance.  A.nd  here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  somewhat  painful  duty  was  imposed  on 
Miss  Turner.  She  had  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  young  Harcourt,  and  would  instead 
of  hindering  his  suit  with  Charlotte  Gourlay, 
rather  avoided  being  present  when  they  were 
together,  had  she  not  considered  it  incom- 
patible with  her  duty  to  her  fi'iend. 

Mr.  Harcourt  in  company  with  his  wife,  had 
also  paid  a  short  visit  to  Brough  Hall,  during 
the  fii'st  six  months  of  Mr.  Gourlay's  residence 
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there.  On  this  occasion  neither  Mrs.  Har- 
court  nor  her  husband  exhibited  towards  Char- 
lotte the  almost  parental  affection  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  neither 
in  the  slightest  manner  attempted  to  advance 
their  son's  suit.  Possibly  this  reticence  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Harconrt  was  rather  due  to  the 
imperative  prohibition  she  had  received  from 
her  husband  than  to  any  other  cause.  Har- 
court  would  have  been  much  pleased  at  seeing 
his  son  united  to  Charlotte,  but  having  noticed 
her  coolness  towards  Giddy,  and  dreading  the 
appearance  of  taking  an  interest  in  the  match 
from  mercenary  motives,  he  determined  he 
would  in  no  way  advance  it  himself,  and  em- 
phatically denounced  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  his  wife. 

The  exception  we  alluded  to,  which  broke 
the  ordinary  tranquil  current  of  Mr.  Gourlay's 
life  during  the  year,  occurred  about  five  months 
after  Charlotte  had  taken  up  her  residence  at 
Brough  Hall.  Mr.  Gourlay  one  morning  had 
occasion  ,to  ride  over  to  the  house  of  a  brother 
magistrate,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  his 
own  house,  to  assist  at  the  examination  of  a 
man  accused  of  poaching.  On  arriving,  he 
found  his  brother  magistrate  awaiting  him, 
and   Silas   Morphett  seated  at  a  table  by  his 
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side,  acting  as  clerk.  The  case  was  easily 
disposed  of.  The  evidence  was  dead  against 
the  prisoner,  who,  finding  he  had  no  possi- 
bility of  evading  the  charge,  pleaded  guilty, 
urging,  as  usual,  that  the  state  of  distress 
liis  family  was  in  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
crime.  Possibly  the  magistrates  were  too 
much  used  to  excuses  of  the  kind  to  admit 
their  validity,  and  the  poacher  was  summarily 
convicted.  As  the  m-aofistrates  had  no  other 
charges  to  be  brought  before  them,  they  con- 
versed together  on  county  business  for  some 
time,  occasionally  assisted  by  the  opinion  of 
Silas  Morphett,  all  of  which  would  be  totally 
uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

Their  discussion  being  over,  Silas  Morphett 
and  Mr.  Gourlay  took  leave  of  their  host  and 
mounted  their  horses  to  return  home,  their 
roads  beinof  the  same  for  the  first  few  miles. 
They  rode  on  together  for  some  distance,  con- 
versing principally  on  the  case  of  the  poacher, 
which  had  just  been  disposed  of,  the  amount 
of  crime  of  the  same  description  in  the  country, 
the  numbers  already  undergoing  imprisonment 
for  it,  the  pressure  it  occasioned  on  the  rates, 
and  other  collateral  matters.  Silas  Morphett 
remarked,  that  while,  generally  speaking,  the 
excuses  urged  by    poachers  in    their   defence 
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were  rarely  to  be  believed,  the  present  instance 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
poor  fellow,  he  said,  was  really  in  great  dis- 
tress. He  was  a  thriftless,  careless  sort  of 
man,  without  anything  very  bad  about  him, 
very  frequently  out  of  work,  on  which  occa- 
sions his  wife  and  family  were  in  a  state 
of  great  distress.  The  most  lamentable  por- 
tion of  the  whole  was  the  case  of  their  eldest 
son,  a  boy  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
inherited  most  of  his  father's  worse  qualities 
without  any  of  the  better.  He  had  been,  when 
a.child,  twice  imprisoned  for  theft.  His  pun- 
ishment appeared  to  have  given  him  a  disgust 
for  thieving,  and  he  determined  to  reform — by 
degrees.  He  left  off  pilfering  and  took  to 
poaching,  possibly  considering  the  danger  he 
was  undergoing  while  practising  the  last  crime 
mitigated  the  odium  attached  to  it  in  the  eyes 
of  an  indulgent  public. 

"  His  new  vocation,"  continued  Silas  Mor- 
phett,  "  he  practises  with  great  success.  He 
is  shrewd,  clever,  and  expert,  besides  being  ex- 
ceedingly swift-footed — a  quality  not  possessed 
by  his  father.  In  becoming  a  poacher,  the 
way  had  been  considerably  smoothed  for  him 
by  his  parent,  who,  although  he  was  sorry  to 
see  his  son  adopt  it,  was  not  in  a  position  to 
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blamo  liim.     He  had  strongly  reprobated  the 
former  dishonesty  of  his  son  as  being  unworthy 
and  derogatory ;  and  when,  in   retaliation,  the 
son   brought   forward    his    father's    habits   of 
poaching,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  plead  that 
the    crime   he   committed   was   one  far   more 
manly  and  excusable  than  that  of  downrio-ht 
theft.     The  son  cherished  these  maxims  in  his 
heart.     He   took   to   honest   labour   for  some 
time,  till  he  had  saved  sufficient  money  to  buy 
a  gun,  when  he  started  as  poacher  on  his  own 
account,    bringing  forward  in  his  defence,  to 
his    father's    arguments  against  the  practice, 
that  it  was  he  who  had  taught  him  how  much 
more  honourable  was  poaching  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world   than  thieving.     The  young  rascal, 
however,  is  not  without  his  good  quahties,  after 
all.     He  is   tenderly  attached   to   his  parents, 
especially  his  mother,  who,   when  the  lad  was 
younger,  has  frequently — perhaps  injudiciously 
— saved   him  from  a  sound  thrashing  at  the 
hands  of  his  father,  which  he  may  have  richly 
deserved." 

"  Is  the  family  in  poverty,  now  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Gourlay. 

"Abject  poverty,"  was  Silas  Morphett's 
reply.  "  How  they  will  manage  to  subsist 
during  the  six  months  of  the  father's  imprison- 
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ment  I  know  not.  Possibly  tliey  will  be  broken 
up  and  sent  to  the  Union,  and  thus  become  a 
burden  upon  the  parish  rates,  which  are  heavy 
enough  already." 

A  silence  of  some  moments  now  occurred, 
which  was  broken  by  Mr,  Gourlay. 

"  I  really  feel  for  the  poor  family,"  he  said, 
"  and  would  willingly  do  something  to  assist 
them  in  their  misery,  but  how,  I  know  not. 
True,  I  could  give  them  a  sum  of  money  or 
make  the  wife  a  weekly  allowance,  but  I  hardly 
think  the  precedent  would  be  a  good  one." 

"  Precisely  the  reverse,"  said  Silas  Mor- 
phett.  "  Were  it  the  habit  of  the  magistrates 
to  maintain  the  wives  and  families  of  poachers 
during  the  time  their  husbands  and  fathers 
were  in  prison,  it  would  be  as  bad  a  prece- 
dent as  could  be  imagined." 

"  Still,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay,  "  I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  the  fellow's  family  being  broken  up." 

Another  silence  occurred,  which  continued 
till  they  had  reached  an  angle  of  the  road  where 
they  were  to  separate.  Before  bidding  Silas 
Morphett  adieu,  Mr.  Gourlay  said  to  him  : 

"  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  that  poor  fellow's 
family  being  sent  to  the  Union,  though  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you  it  would  be  unadvis- 
able    on    my  part  to  make   them    openly  any 
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allowance  during  his  imprisonment.  You 
would  greatly  oblige  me,  Mr.  Morphett,  if 
you  would  be  my  almoner,  and  apply  these 
five  sovereigns  to  their  use,  promising  me  at 
the  same  time  that  you  will  not  let  it  be  known 
the  money  comes  from  me." 

"  I  willingly  make  you  that  promise,  ]\Ir. 
Gourlay,"  said  Silas.  "I  will,  I  assure  you, 
keep  it  a  profound  secret." 

They  here  parted,  and  each  continued  his 
road.  Silas  Morphett  had  hardly  proceeded  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  on  his  way  home 
when  the  report  of  a  gun  reached  his  ear. 
The  idea  flashed  across  him  that  it  might  have 
been  fired  by  some  poacher.  He  mechanically 
turned  his  head  round  towards  the  spot  from 
which  the  sound  proceeded,  and  there,  to  his 
great  surprise,  saw  Mr.  Gourlay's  horse  gallop- 
ing up  the  road  without  its  rider,  who  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Silas  now  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  took  the  road  Mr.  Gourlay 
had  taken,  to  ascertain  what  had  happened. 
In  a  short  time  he  perceived  the  extended  form 
of  Mr.  Gourlay  in  a  ditch  by  the  roadside. 
Silas  immediately  ran  to  his  assistance,  when 
it  struck  him  he  heard  some  one  move  in  the 
tliicket  by  the  side,  as  if  making  his  wa}'- 
forcibly  through  it.     For  a  moment,  however, 
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anxiety  respecting  Mr.  Gourlay's  fate  checked 
any  attempt  on  Morphett's  part  to  see  wlio  the 
person  might  be  who  had  disappeared  in  so 
mysterious  a  manner. 

On  examining  Mr.  Gourlay,  Silas  found  him 
insensible,  with  a  large  wound  in  the  forehead, 
from  which  blood  was  rapidly  pouring,  bub 
whether  the  wound  was  from  the  effect  of  a 
gunshot  or  bruise  he  was  unable  to  say.  Silas 
at  first  attempted  to  lift  Mr.  Gourlay  in  his 
arms ;  but  finding  his  strength  insufl&cient,  he 
left  him,  and  rode  on  a  short  distance  further 
to  the  cottage  of  a  farm  labourer,  who  for- 
tunately being  at  home,  went  immediately  to 
Mr.  Gourlay's  assistance,  while  Silas  Morphett 
rode  on  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Morgan,  the 
surgeon,  to  request  his  attendance.  The  doctor 
was  just  leaving  home,  and  his  gig  was  stand- 
ing harnessed  at  the  door.  Leaving  his  horse 
at  the  doctor's,  Silas  mounted  the  gig  with  Dr. 
Morgan,  and  they  both  proceeded  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  On 
arriving,  they  found  the  farm-labourer  and  a 
lad  attempting  to  remove  the  body  (for  Mr. 
Gourlay  was  still  insensible)  from  the  ditch  to 
the  high  road,  but  unable  to  accomplish  it. 
The  doctor,  who  was  a  very  powerful  man, 
now  came  to  their  assistance,  and  after  having 
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ascertained  by  the  pulse  that  Mr.  Gourlay  was 
still  alive,  tliey  managed  together  to  lift  the 
body  from  the  ground,  and  carry  it. in  their 
arms  to  the  cottage,  where  they  placed  it  on  a 
bed. 

The  more  immediate  duties  of  the  doctor 
now  commenced.  Getting  a  towel  and  some 
water,  he,  assisted  by  Silas,  first  washed  the 
blood  from  the  wound,  and  after  examining  it 
minutely,  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  had 
been  occasioned  by  Mr.  Gourlay's  head  falling 
against  a  stone  or  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  gunshot  wound.  He  also 
perceived  that  blood  was  exuding  through  the 
trousers,  half  way  between  the  ankle  and  the 
rii^ht  knee.  Taking;  out  his  case  of  instru- 
ments,  he  cut  off  with  the  scissors  the  trouser 
below  the  knee,  and  carefully  stripping  it  off, 
found  that  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  was 
l)roken. 

The  doctor  now  proceeded  to  take  off  the 
sock  to  ascertain  if  any  injury  had  occurred  to 
the  foot  or  ankle.  While  doing  so  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  for  a  moment  gazed  on  the  ankle 
with  a  puzzled  and  almost  terrified  expression 
of  countenance.  He  remained  motionless  for 
a  moment,  as  if  fascinated,  and  then  raising 
his  eyes,    found  that  Silas  Morphett,   with  a 
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keen  searcliing  glance,  was  watching  him  at- 
tentively. This  recalled  the  doctor  to  his  self- 
possession,  and  he  hurriedly  began  replacing 
the  sock,  which  he  had  not  yet  completely 
taken  from  the  foot. 

"  A  singular  mark  that,  sir,  round  the  leg, 
just  above  the  ankle,"  said  Silas,  continuing 
his  scrutinising  glance  at  the  doctor. 

"  Nothing  particularly  wonderful,"  replied 
the  doctor,  assuming  a  carelessness  he  was 
evidently  far  from  feeling.  "Possibly  some 
natural  discoloration  of  the  skin,  doubtless 
from  his  birth." 

"  I  wonder  whether  there  is  a  similar  mark 
on  the  other  leg,"  said  Silas  Morphett,  looking 
at  the  doctor  with  the  same  scrutinising  gaze 
as  before. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  whether  there  is  or  there 
is  not,"  said  the  doctor,  impatiently,  at  the 
same  time  feeling  with  his  hand  the  other  leg. 
"  There  is  evidently  nothing  the  matter  here." 

Silas  Morphett  merely  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  made  no  reply. 

The  doctor  now  attempted  to  restore  con- 
sciousness to  his  patient,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  Mr.  Gourlay  began  to  show  signs  of 
returning  animation.  The  doctor,  by  way  of 
getting  a  cool  current  of  air  through  the  room, 
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entered  the  other  chamber  to  open  the  case- 
ment, as  the  wind  was  from  that  quarter. 
Wlien  he  returned  to  his  patient,  he  found 
Silas  ]\rorphett  raising  Mr.  Gourlay's  head  and 
shoulders,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  from  the 
bed,  pressing  down  the  shirt  collar  behind  as 
he  did  so. 

"  What  are  you  about,  sir  ?"  said  the  doctor, 
now  thoroughly  infuriated.  "  Do  not  attempt 
to  touch  my  patient  without  my  permission. 
Leave  him  directly." 

Mr.  Gourlay,  who  had  now  partly  recovered 
the  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  looked  inquir- 
ingl}^  and  with  a  puzzled  expression  at  the 
doctor. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it, 
sir,"  continued  the  doctor,  addressing  Mor- 
phett  in  a  stern  tone,  "  but  one  of  the  greatest 
breaches  of  medical  etiquette  a  man  can  com- 
mit is  to  meddle  with  the  patient  of  another. 
And  you,  too,  not  a  medical  man  !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Silas,  now 
standing  farther  from  the  bed ;  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend." 

Some  men  were  now  engaged  to  carry  Mr. 
Gourlay  to  Brough  Hall.  A  litter  having  been 
prepared,  he  was  placed  on  it,  and  the  doctor 
and  Morphett    having  mounted  the  gig,    the 
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procession  started  slowly  on  its  way.  A  silence 
for  some  time  now  occurred  between  them, 
which  was  broken  by  Silas  saying : 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Gourlay  is  in  any  danger, 
sir?" 

"  I  really  cannot  say  at  present,"  replied  the 
doctor,  coolly.  "  I  shall  be  better  able  to  form 
an  opinion  to-morrow." 

Silas  seemed  somewhat  abashed  at  the  doc- 
tor's behaviour,  and  said  no  more  for  the  next 
ten  minutes.  Then,  as  if  solely  actuated  by 
an  impulse  to  converse  on  general  subjects,  he 
said : 

"I  believe,  sir,  you  have  travelled  a  good 
deal  ?" 

"  I  have,"  was  the  doctor's  curt  reply. 

"  Have  you  not  been  some  time  in  Australia, 
sir  ?"  said  Silas. 

"  I  have,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  fiercely. 
"  But  what  concern  is  that  of  yours  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Silas.  '*  Once 
more,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

But  although  Silas  Morphett  was  stopped 
by  the  doctor's  manner  from  continuing  the 
subject,  he  was,  judging  from  the  contracted 
state  of  his  brows,  evidently  thinking  over  that 
or  some  other   matter  very  deeply.      At   last 
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the  procession  neared  the  doctor's  house.  Here 
again  Morphett  broke  silence  : 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,"  he  said,  .'  now  I 
can  get  my  horse,  it  would  be  better  if  you 
drove  on  to  the  Hall  to  prepare  them  for  the 
accident,  and  I  can  follow  Mr.  Gourlay  ?" 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer,"  said 
the  doctor,  coolly.  "  My  assistant,  however, 
will  attend  to  Mr.  Gourlay  while  I  drive  on, 
so  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  you  to  lose 
any  more  time.  Bring  Mr.  Morphett's  horse 
out,"  he  continued  to  the  stableman,  and  then, 
with  a  coolness  there  was  no  mistaking,  he 
bade  Silas  adieu,  who  started  on  his  road 
homewards. 

Mr.  Gourlay  was  now  left  in  charge  of  the 
assistant,  and  the  doctor  drove  rapidly  on  to 
inform  Charlotte  of  the  accident  which  had 
occurred.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  as  it  some- 
what diminished  the  shock  she  miofht  otherwise 
have  felt,  Charlotte  was  absent  from  home  on 
a  visit  to  the  rectory  at  the  time,  and  before 
she  had  returned,  Mr.  Gourlay  had  reached 
the  house,  and  been  placed  in  bed.  He  had 
now  fully  recovered  his  mental  faculties,  and 
althouorh  the  interview  between  the  father 
and    child    was    less    painful    than    it    might 
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otherwise  have  been,  it  caused  great  emotion 
to  both. 

In  the  evening  the  doctor,  with  the  aid  of 
his  assistant,  reduced  the  fracture.  During 
the  time  a  sinoiular  feature  exhibited  itself  both 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  man  of  science  and 
his  patient.  On  removing  the  bed-clothes  from 
the  leg  to  apply  the  splints,  the  doctor  arranged 
them — though  apparently  without  motive — in 
such  a  manner  that  the  mark  above  the  ankle 
should  not  be  seen  even  by  his  assistant.  While 
doing  this,  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  grati- 
tude, not  unmixed  with  doubt,  was  visible  on 
the  countenance  of  the  wounded  man,  which 
did  not  vanish  during  the  doctor's  stay  in 
the  room.  Even  on  taking  leave  of  his  patient 
for  the  night,  the  eyes  of  the  latter  followed 
him  with  anxiety  to  the  door,  and  then  he 
remained  silent  and  meditative  till  sleep  came 
to  his  relief. 

Fortunately,  Charlotte,  who  had  now  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  his  nurse,  imagined  her 
father's  anxious  look  had  been  occasioned  by 
his  accident.  In  this  she  was  borne  out  by 
the  advice  of  the  doctor,  who  had  ordered  that 
Mr.  Gourlay  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible, nothing  being  more  likely  to  irritate  a 
person  who  had  suffered  a  shock  on  the  brain 
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than  stimulating  bis  mental  faculties.  At  last 
Mr.  Gourlay  fell  into  a  calm  sleep,  in  which 
he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  his  daughter  watching  over  him  as  he 
slept. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LAW      AND      MEDICINE. 

STRONG  as  was  Mr.  Gourlay's  anxiety 
as  to  what  might  have  been  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  doctor's  behaviour  during 
the  time  he  was  placing  the  sphnts  upon 
the  leg,  it  hardly  exceeded  that  experienced 
by  the  doctor  himself  after  he  had  arrived 
at  home  and  had  leisure  to  think  coolly  over 
the  events  of  the  day.  He  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  his  residence  in 
Australia  done  duty  for  a  brother  profes- 
sional in  medical  charge  of  the  convicts, 
and  he  had  then  too  many  cases  brought 
under  his  notice  of  wounds  caused  by  the 
chafing  of  the  irons  on  the  legs  of  the 
prisoners  not  to  recognise  the  scar  when 
he  saw  it.  Could  he  possibly  be  mistaken  in 
the  present  instance  ?  With  the  best  in- 
tentions, he  attempted  to  prove  to  himself 
that  in  this  case  he  was  in  error ;  but,  in 
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spite  of  all  the  sophistry  he  made  use  of,  he 
was  unable  to  come  to  the  satisfiictory  con- 
clusion that  the  scar  he  saw  had  not"  been 
caused  by  the  iron.  True,  he  had  not 
examined  the  other  ankle,  and  a  doubt  mifjht 
still  remain.  Then  for  a  moment  the  idea 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  next  day  when  he 
visited  his  patient  he  would  find  a  pretext 
for  examining  the  other  leg,  so  as  to  clear 
up  his  doubts  on  the  subject ;  but  the  mo- 
ment afterwards  he  drove  the  idea  from 
him,  and  congratulated  himself  that  a  doubt 
might  still  remain.  To  have  cleared  up 
his  suspicions  in  the  affirmative  would  have 
been  a  cause  of  great  pain  to  the  worthy 
doctor.  He  had,  hke  most  others  who  were 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Gourlay,  a  great  respect 
for  him,  not  only  from  his  habitually  kind 
and  genial  manner,  but  from  the  care  and 
consideration  he  showed  to  the  poor  —  a 
virtue  estimated  by  no  class  of  society  more 
highly  than  by  the  medical  profession. 

But  now  another  source  of  annoyance 
presented  itself  to  the  doctor's  mind— the 
behaviour  of  Silas  Morphett.  He  remem- 
bered the  scrutinising  glance  Silas  had  cast 
on  him  when  first  they  saw  the  scar  of  the 
iron  on  the  ankle,  and  also  his  remark  as 
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to  whether  another  mio-ht  not  be  found  on 
the  other  leg.  He  then  remembered  another 
circumstance  —  that  Silas  Morphett  had, 
during  his  short  absence  from  the  room, 
tried  to  raise  the  head  and  body  of  Mr. 
Gourlay,  and  under  ^Dretence  of  loosening 
the  shirt  round  the  neck,  was  thrusting  it 
backwards.  His  excuse  that  it  would  give 
the  wounded  man  more  air  was  an  absurdity. 
What,  then,  could  have  been  the  cause  ? 
Was  it  to  see  if  the  scars  of  the  "  cat " 
were  on  the  back  ? — a  phenomenon  scarcely 
less  common  anions:  convicts  in  Australia 
some  twenty  years  before  than  the  mark  of 
the  iron  on  the  ankle.  Then,  again,  it  oc- 
cmTed  to  him,  how  could  Silas  Morphett  have 
known  these  characteristic  marks,  assuming 
that  he  really  understood  them?  Could 
he  have  been  in  Australia?  Possibly,  he 
might  formerly  have  held  some  occupation 
in  one  of  the  large  convict  establishments 
in  England,  and  there  have  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  this  diagnosis  of  convict  life. 
The  doctor  then,  somewhat  uncharitably, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  either  case 
was  probable,  and  the  more  so  (as  before 
stated)  that  Silas  Morphett's  appearance 
was  by  no  means  in  his  favour.     However, 
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let  it  be  as  it  might,  the  doctor  was  deter- 
miDed  he  would  ujDhold  the  previous  in- 
tegrity and  respectability  of  his  patient, 
should  occasion  require  it.  As  a  medical 
man,  he  had  more  than  once,  to  save  the 
respectability  of  families,  given  opinions  on 
medical  subjects  not  altogether  consistent 
with  truth,  and  they  had  pressed  so  lightly 
on  his  conscience  that  ho  would  feel  but 
little  compunction  in  repeating  the  fault  in 
the  present  instance,  should  it  be  necessary. 
Finding  in  spite  of  all  his  cogitations,  he 
could  come  to  no  settled  conclusion,  he 
gave  up  the  point,  turned  his  head  on 
his  pillow,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  fast 
asleep. 

The  next  day,  when  he  called  to  visit 
his  patient,  he  found  him  going  on  most 
favourably.  As  the  doctor  entered  the  room, 
the  same  look  of  embarrassment  was  on  Mr. 
Gourlay's  face  that  it  had  worn  the  day 
before.  There  was  mixed  also  with  it  an 
amount  of  almost  painful  anxiety,  which 
the  doctor  easily  understood.  When  he 
had  enquired  after  the  patient's  health,  he 
put  on  a  somewhat  jovial  manner,  with  the 
intention  of  dispelHng  the  painful  doubt 
under   which    Mr.    Gourlay    was    evidently 
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labouring.  This,  at  first,  liad  the  desired 
effect  ;  but  on  the  doctor  proposing  to 
examine  the  wounded  leg,  the  doubt  again 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  patient  al- 
though he  offered  no  remark.  Again  the 
doctor  arranged  the  bedclothes  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  mark  on  the  ankle  should 
not  be  visible;  possibly  with  the  idea  of 
shutting  the  truth  from  himself.  But  the 
very  care  he  took  convinced  Mr.  Gourlay 
that  he  knew  all.  Having  found  the  ban- 
dages in  a  satisfactory  condition,  the  bed- 
clothes were  replaced,  and  then  Mr.  Gourlay 
said,  looking  at  the  doctor  with  an  imploring 
expression  on  his  countenance : 

"  Doctor,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  if 
you  will  assist  me  in  changing  my  shirt." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  doctor,  "  if  you 
wish  it." 

The  shirt  was  brought  in,  and  the  others 
having  quitted  the  room,  the  doctor  com- 
plied with  his  patient's  request.  In  doing 
so  he  had  ample  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  his  suspicions  with  regard  to  an  episode 
in  the  former  life  of  his  patient.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt — Gourlay  had  been 
a  prisoner,  and  a  most  refractory  one  too. 

The  toilet  being  completed,  and  the  ban- 
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dages  replaced  on  the  head,  Mr.  Gourlay 
again  Lay  back  on  his  pillow,  and  regarded 
the  doctor  for  some  moments  with  an  implor- 
ing look.  The  doctor  appeared  to  iake  no 
notice  of  it,  but  on  leaving,  when  he  shook 
hands  with  his  patient  prior  to  quitting  the 
room,  there  was  a  cordial  grasp  in  it  which 
told  Mr.  Gourlay  he  knew  all,  and  that  the 
secret  was  in  safe  keeping.  Mr.  Gourlay 
understood  the  mute  promise  the  doctor 
had  made  him ;  all  alarm  with  respect  to 
his  secret  now  vanished,  and  the  satisfaction 
he  felt  was  supreme  happiness  when  com- 
pared with  the  anxiety  he  had  previously 
endured. 

Thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  the  kindness 
of  his  daughter,  and  the  skill  of  his  doctor, 
Mr.  Gourlay  rapidly  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  his  wounds.  Before  he  had  arrived  at 
a  state  of  convalescence  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  lowered  still  more  Silas  Mor- 
phett  in  the  opinion  of  the  doctor,  little 
as  his  esteem  for  him  had  hitherto  been. 
For  some  time  the  doctor  had  occasionally 
acted  as  almoner  among  the  sick  poor  for 
Mr.  Gourlay,  and  in  no  instance  had  he 
brought  under  that  gentleman's  notice  a  case 
which  he  did  not  hberally  reheve.     One  day, 
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about  tliree  weeks  after  tlie  accident,  when 
the  doctor  was  paying  his  visit  to  his 
patient,  a  conversation  took  place  between 
them  on  different  subjects  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  neighbourhood,  and  among 
these  of  course,  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
On  Mr.  Gourlay's  asking  the  doctor  whether 
there  was  much  sickness  in  the  village,  he 
replied  there  was  not  more  than  usual, 
althouo;h  there  were  one  or  two  cases  well 
worthy  of  pity.  He  then  went  on  to  state 
that  the  family  of  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  poaching  were  in  a  condition 
of  almost  starvation.  One  child  was  ill  with 
a  fever,  and  the  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  some 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
of  rather  reckless  character,  had  severely 
sprained  his  leg,  and  was  unable  to  work, 
even  had  he  been  inclined  so  to  do ,  which  was 
not  altogether  a  certainty.  Mr.  Gourlay, 
on  making  further  inquiries  of  the  doctor, 
discovered  that  the  family  alluded  to  was 
no  other  than  that  of  the  poacher  whom  he 
and  his  brother  magistrate  had  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  on  the  morning  of  his 
accident. 

"  I  am  afraid,  doctor,  there  is  something 
radically  wrong   in   that   family,"  said  Mr. 
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Gourlay.  "  With  even  the  commonest  pru- 
dence they  have  no  right  to  be  in  the  state 
of  poverty  you  describe.  Why  I  placed  in 
Mr.  Morphett's  hands  five  sovereigns,  to 
assist  the  family  during  the  incarceration  of 
the  father,  and  they  must  have  been  most 
improvident  if  they  have  nothing  left  of  it." 

"  You  perfectly  surprise  me,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  I  can  assure  you,  from  my  own 
experience,  from  the  day  of  the  father's 
committal  to  the  present  time,  they  have 
been  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  a  few  medical  comforts, 
and  other  assistance  they  obtained  from  the 
parish,  they  would  now  be  in  a  state  of 
utter  starvation.  But  this  only  tends  to 
confirm  me  in  an  opinion  which  I  have  long 
since  formed — though,  perhaps,  without  any 
leo-al  data  to  go  upon — that  Mr.  Silas  Mor- 
phett  is  nothing  better  than  a  scoundrel.  How- 
ever," he  continued,  "  have  I  hberty  from  you 
to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  ?  If  so,  I  will 
read  that  gentleman  a  lecture  he  will  not 
easily  forget." 

"  You  have  my  full  permission  to  act  in 
the  matter  just  as  you  please,  doctor,"  said 
Mr.  Gourlay.  "  He  must  have  been  a  des- 
picable scoundrel,  indeed,  to  have  robbed  a 
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poor  family  in  sucli  distress  as  tliey  must 
have  been  in.  Take  any  steps  you  please, 
doctor;  and  in  the  meantime  there  are  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  which  I  wish  you  to 
lay  out  for  the  family  in  any  manner  you 
think  the  most  advisable ;  but  do  not  let  it 
be  known  where  they  come  from." 

The  doctor  took  the  money,  and  applied 
it  with  good  discretion  to  the  relief  of  the 
poacher's  family.  It  was  some  days  before 
he  could  obtain  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Silas  Morphett.  At  last  he  succeeded.  That 
worthy  had  to  call  on  the  doctor  one 
morning  to  request  his  attendance  before 
the  bench  of  mas-istrates  in  the  neio-hbour- 
hood,  to  give  evidence  in  an  assault  case. 
After  he  had  stated  the  object  of  his 
visit,  the  doctor  said  to  him,  somewhat 
sternly,  "  Are  you  acquainted,  sir,  with  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Eagle  ?" 

After  casting  on  the  doctor  a  some- 
what penetrating  glance,  Silas  calmly  re- 
plied, "  No;  I  know  no  one  of  that  name." 

'*  Not  a  man  who  was  convicted  for 
poaching  before  Mr.  Gourlay  and  another 
magistrate,  and  sentenced  to  be  impri- 
soned?" 

"  Now  you  mention   it,"  said    Silas,  still 

VOL.  III.  K 
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with  the  same  cool,  imperturbed  manner, 
"  I  remember  the  circumstance,  but  beyond 
being  aware  that  he  had  a  wife  and  family, 
and  that  they  were  in  distress,  I  know  no- 
tliing  more.  Oh  1  yes,  by-the-by,  I  mentioned 
their  case  to  Mr.  Gourlay." 

"  Have  you  done  nothing  to  assist  them  ?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"I?"  said  Silas.  *' What  could  I  do  to 
assist  them?" 

"  I  mean  in  relievinsr  their  wants." 

"  A  poor  devil  employed  in  the  office  of  a 
clerk  of  the  peace  to  the  county  magistrates 
is  rarely  paid  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  own  family  off  the  parish, 
assuming  that  he  has  those  appendages, 
which,  fortunately  for  me,  is  not  my  case." 

"  But  did  Mr.  Gourlay  do  nothing  for 
their  relief  ?" 

"  That  question  he  is  better  able  to 
answer  than  I  am,"  replied  Silas.  "  The 
wealthy  rarely  choose  lawyer's  clerks  to  be 
almoners  of  their  bounty." 

"  Then  he  gave  you  nothing  for  them  ?" 

"Nothing  whatever,"  said  Silas,  putting 
on  a   look    of  surprise,    not   unmixed    with 
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"  How  dare   you   stand    there  and   utter 
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such  an  imblusbing  falsehood  ?"  said  the 
doctor.  "  You  know  he  gave  you  five  so- 
vereigns to  be  appHed  to  their  maintenance 
during  the  time  the  father  was  in  prison." 

"  And  how  dare  you  address  me  in  that 
tone  and  manner  ?"  said  Silas.  "  Mv  re- 
putation  is  as  good  as  yours,  and  had  the 
money  been  given  me,  I  should  have  made 
as  honourable  a  use  of  it  as  you  would 
have  done.  Listen  to  me,  sir,"  continued 
Silas,  in  a  tone  of  great  indignation ;  "if 
you  have  conceived  such  an  opinion  of  me— r 
that  I  am  capable  of  having  received  money 
without  applying  it  to  the  uses  of  my  trust 
— do  so  at  your  pleasure.  But  remembei* 
this,  breathe  but  one  whisper  of  the  kin4 
to  any  other  individual,  and  if  I  hear  of 
it — as  doubtless  I  shall — you  will  have  to 
make  your  appearance  in  a  court  of  law  for 
the  calumn}^ ;  so  don't  let  there  be  any 
mistake  between  us  on  the  subject." 

"Mr.  Silas  Morphett,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  something  like  a  sneer  on  his  counte- 
nance, "  I  am  afraid  your  legal  abilities  are 
not  equal  to  what  you  imagine  them  to  be, 
or  that  your  case  is  not  as  good  as  you 
wish  to  make  out.  I  certainly  shall 
not   hesitate    to    denounce    your    behaviour 
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wlion  I  have  occasion,  being  perfectly  aware 
that  tlie  evidence  of  Mr.  Gourlay  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  neutralise  any  legal 
action  you  may  take  in  the  matter." 

Silas  Morphett  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  You  might   as  well    expect  the  marble 
figure  of  Britannia  opposite  the  court-house 

at  X to  descend  from  its  pedestal,  and 

give  evidence  in  your  favour,  as  Mr.  Gour- 
lay ;  and  that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  If 
you  have  any  other  threat  to  bring  forward, 
pray  do  so,  but  out  of  compliment  to  my 
tact  and  perspicuity,  let  it  be  one  containing 
more  ingenuity  in  it  than  your  last." 

"Will  you  inform  me,"  said  the  doctor, 
fully  maintaining  his  sang  froid,  though  some- 
what alarmed  at  Silas  Morphett's  words, 
"  will  you  inform  me  why  Mr.  Gourlay 
should  not  give  evidence  on  my  behalf  if  I 
required  him  ?  That  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  peacemaker,  is  true,  as  well  as  being 
utterly  averse  to  all  legal  proceedings,  if 
they  can  be  avoided ;  but  in  a  case  like  this, 
I  think  he  will  set  aside  any  scruples  of  the 
kind,  if  only  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends 
of  justice." 

"  He  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Silas.     *'  And   for  this  reason — you  know  as 
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well  as  I  do,  he  lias  had  too  much  to  do 
with  justice  already  to  meddle  with  it  in- 
cautiously. If  he  doesn't  know  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  an  episode  in  his  history 
which  if  brought  to  light  would  tend  but 
little  to  his  credit,  you  do." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  Nor  have  I  any  reason  to 
imagine  Mr.  Gourlay's  conduct  has  not  been 
as  honourable  before  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance as  it  has  been  since  I  have  known 
him." 

"Tut,  tut,  doctor,  don't  talk  in  that 
manner  !"  said  Silas,  somewhat  impatiently, 
"you  know  to  the  contrary.  If  not,  will 
you  as  a  medical  man  tell  me  how  he  re- 
ceived that  scar  above  the  ankle  ?" 

"  Easily,"  said  the  doctor,  who,  now 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  tell  a  professional 
falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the 
respectability  of  a  family,  did  so  with  per- 
fect self-possession.  "  Easily.  Many  years 
ago,  when  quite  a  boy,  a  red-hot  poker  fell 
on  his  leg,  and  burnt  him  severely,  occa- 
sioning the  present  scar." 

"  Did  it  occasion  the  scar  on  both  legs  ?" 
inquired  Silas. 

"  I  have  no  proof,"    said  the  doctor,  and 
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this  time  witli  porfoct  truth,  "  that  there  is 
a  similar  scar  on  the  other  leg." 

"  But  to  return  to  the  accident  with  the 
poker,"  said  Silas.  "  How  do  you  account 
for  it  that  the  scar  extends  more  or  less  all 
round  the  leg  ?  If  it  had  been  from  the  fall 
of  a  red-hot  iron,  as  you  suppose,  that  would 
not  have  been  the  case.  Besides,  another 
reason,"  continued  Morphett,  laughing  at 
the  puzzled  air  which  appeared  on  the  doc- 
tor's countenance,  "  had  it  been  the  scar  of 
a  burn  in  his  youth,  the  skin  round  it  would 
have  contracted  as  he  grew ;  whereas 
there's  no  appearance  of  that  in  the  present 
case.  You  see  I  am  not  easily  im- 
posed upon,  and  have  got  my  eyes  wide 
open." 

"  Very  possibly,"  said  the  doctor.  *'  At 
the  same  time  you  may  be  in  error 
here." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  admit  the  possibility, 
doctor,"  said  Morphett,  with  a  sneer  on 
his  countenance.  *'  My  knowledge  in  cases 
of  the  kind  goes  still  further.  I  am  aware 
— and  you  are  too,  though  you  don't  like 
to  allow  it  in  the  present  instance  —  that 
convicts  whose  ankles  have  been  abraded 
by  the  irons  round  their  legs  are  very  apt 
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to  attribute  tlie  scar  to  a  burn.  And  more 
than  that,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  ej^es 
on  the  doctor  with  the  most  scrutinising 
glance,  "  they  are  very  apt  to  attribute  the 
scar  the  '  cat '  has  left  on  their  backs  to  the 
use  of  the  cupping-glass  and  scarification. 
You  see  I'm  not  as  ignorant  on  the  subject 
as  you  are  pleased  to  imagine." 

"  You  evidently  are  not,"  said  the  doctor 
folding  his  arms,  and  addressing  Silas  in  a 
slow,  emphatic  manner  :  "  You  evidently 
are  not.  But,"  he  continued,  "  would  you 
have  any  objection  to  tell  me  how  you 
obtained  your  information  on  the  sub- 
ject?" 

"  I  don't  see  that  I'm  bound  to  answer 
your  question,"  said  Morphett,  with  a 
sneer,  though  evidently  getting  somewhat 
uneasy. 

"I  certainly  have  not  the  power  to  make 
you,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  at  the  same 
time,  as  it  interests  me  greatly,  I  should 
like  to  have  an  answer,  if  you  have  no 
objection  to  give  it.  To  have  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  kind  you  must  either  be  in 
the  medical  profession,  or  your  knowledge 
in  the  matter  (which  appears  to  be  pro- 
found)  must  have   been   acquired  by   some 
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other  means.  Now  what  that  may  bo  I  am 
very  curious  to  learn." 

"  I  shall  not  inform  you,"  said  Silasj  in  a 
somewhat  bullying  tone. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  the  doctor.  "  But 
I  candidly  tell  you.  I  am  determined  to 
know  more  of  the  matter.  As  I  shall  have 
to  visit  professionally  Mr.  Waterton,  your 
employer,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  I 
shall  inquire  of  him  what  he  knows  of 
your  antecedents,  and  then  follow  up  his 
reply  till  I  am  fully  satisfied  on  the  subject. 
And  now  our  interview  may  end,"  said 
the  doctor.  "We  understand  each  other 
clearly." 

He  now  left  the  house,  Silas  Morphett 
following  him  to  the  door.  The  last  words 
the  latter  uttered  were,  "  It's  no  use 
your  taking  any  further  trouble  in  the 
matter  —  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  you 
may  do." 

Silas  Morphett,  however,  the  next  day 
gave  a  convincing  proof  that  the  doctor's 
words  had  made  a  far  greater  impression 
on  him  than  he  had  been  inclined  to 
allow  the  day  before.  After  the  doctor 
had  finished  his  breakfast,  and  his  wife 
had    gone    to    her    household    duties,     the 
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servant  informed  him  that  Mr.  Morphett 
wished  particularly  to  speak  to  him  on 
urgent  business.  The  doctor  desired  he 
might  be  admitted,  and  Silas  entered, 
wearing  on  his  countenance  a  far  different 
expression  to  what  he  had  exhibited  the  day 
before.  It  was  then  combined  of  insolence 
and  cunning — now,  it  was  one  of  extreme 
complacency  if  not  servility. 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me,  Mr. 
Morphett?"  said  the  doctor,  somewhat 
sternly.  "  Pray  be  quick,  for  I  have 
much  to  attend  to  this  mornino-." 

"  I  have  called  on  you  relative  to  a  por- 
tion of  our  conversation  which  occurred 
yesterday.  I  mean  respecting  the  poacher's 
family.  I  now  admit  I  did  receive  five 
sovereigns  from  Mr.  Gourlay,  and  also 
that  I  did  not  apply  them  to  the  use  of  the 
family.  I  did  not  admit  it  to  you  yesterday, 
as  Mr.  Gourlay  had  requested  me  to  keep 
strict  silence  on  the  subject.  I  had,  how- 
ever, the  intention  of  returning  the  money 
to  Mr.  Gourlay  himself  when  he  should  be 
able  to  receive  me.  I  have  discovered 
that  not  only  the  family  are  unworthy  of 
his  bounty,  but  that  I  have  more  than  one 
reason  to    suspect   that    the    firing  of  the 
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gun  wliicli  startled  Mr.  Gourlay's  horse  was 
not  as  accidental  as  it  appeared,  and  that 
the  person  who  fired  it  was  the  son  of  the 
poacher,  who  on  hearing  of  his  father's 
committal,  had  started  off  by  a  short  path 
across  the  fields,  and  taking  his  gun  from 
the  cottage  as  he  passed,  attempted  the 
assassination.  Having  a  suspicion  of  the 
kind,  you  must  admit  I  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  withholding  the  money.  As  you 
appeared  yesterday  to  have  conceived  some 
very  unworthy  suspicions  of  my  integrity, 
and  to  prove  to  you  that  you  were  in  error, 
I  have  brought  you  the  money,  which  you 
can  either  return  to  Mr.  Gourlay  or  expend 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poacher's  family, 
should  you  consider,  after  what  I  have 
mentioned,  they  are  worthy  to  receive  it." 
So  saying,  Silas  Morphett  placed  on  the 
table  five  sovereigns. 

"  Mr.  ]\Iorphett,  under  the  circumstances 
you  name,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  up  the 
sovereigns,  "  I  am  ready  to  admit  the 
money  should  not  be  applied  to  their  use 
till  further  inquiries  are  made  in  the  matter. 
I  shall  this  day  certainly  return  the  money 
to  Mr.  Gourlay.  At  the  same  time,  let  me 
remark  that  your  present  bearing  is  hardly 
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in  accordance  with  that  you  showed  yester- 
day, nor  your  excuse  for  withholding  the 
money  altogether  the  same,  although  you 
have  now  somewhat  explained  it." 

"  I  should  not,  sir,"  said  Morphett,  "  have 
made  use  of  the  language  I  did  had  you 
not  somewhat  irritated  me  by  your  manner. 
I  regret  I  did  so,  and  beg  to  apologise 
for  anything  I  may  have  said  which  hap- 
pened to  offend  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Then  we 
will  sav  no  more  about  the  matter."  And 
Morphett  left  the  room. 

Shortly  after  his  departure  the  doctor 
drove  over  to  Brough  Hall  to  see  his  patient. 
On  his  way  he  turned  over  carefully  in 
his  mind  whether  there  really  could  be  any 
truth  in  the  reason  Silas  Morphett  had  given 
for  withholding  the  money.  If  he  had  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  young  poacher  had 
attempted  to  murder  Mr.  Gourlay,  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so.  At  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  for  one  moment  believe  his 
statement  that  he  intended  to  return  it.  On 
the  contrar}^,  it  was  evident,  even  assuming 
his  suspicion  to  be  correct,  that  he  intended 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  his  own  use. 
By  way    of  assuring  himself  on  the  subject, 
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the  doctor  determined  he  would  that  day 
question  Mr.  Gourlay  more  particularly  as 
to  the  circumstances  attending  the  accident. 
If  he  found  by  his  replies  that  Morphett  was 
at  all  justified  in  his  suspicion,  he  would 
return  the  five  sovereif^ns  to  Mr.  Gourlay, 
and  state  his  excuse  for  withholding  them, 
without  going  further  into  the  matter,  or 
detailing  the  particulars  of  his  conversation 
with  Morphett.  He  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  course  by  the  certainty  he  felt  that  his 
private  life  had  not  been  altogether  such  as 
would  bear  investigation,  and  he  was  cer- 
tain that  Morphett,  for  his  own  sake,  would 
not  narrate  to  any  one  the  suspicion  which 
the  wound  on  Mr.  Gourlay's  leg  had  given 
rise  to. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hall,  the  doctor  found 
his  patient  progressing  most  satisfactorily; 
indeed,  he  had  reached  to  so  forward  a 
state  of  convalescence  that  he  promised  the 
next  week  to  strike  him  off  liis  list  of 
patients — a  promise  which  gave  no  little  joy 
both  to  Gourlay  and  his  daughter,  who, 
during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  had 
tended  him  with  the  greatest  care  and  af- 
fection. 

*'  And  now,"    said  the  doctor,  his  profes- 
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sioual  duties  being  over,  "  I  wisli  to  speak 
to  you  about  the  maDiiei*  iu  wliicli  your 
accideut  occurred.  Have  you  any  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  shot  was  purposely  fired 
at  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  imagine  it  was," 
said  Mr.  Gourlny.  "  At  the  same  time  the 
shot  whizzed  unpleasantly  near  me,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  mv  horse  stai'tiuo:  I  should 
certainly  have  been  struck.  My  fall  imme- 
diately afterwards,  as  you  know,  so  com- 
pletely stunned  me  that  I  was  ignomnt  of 
what  took  place,  nor  did  I  recover  con- 
sciousness for  some  hours  after.  But  why 
do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  clear 
up  something  iu  the  behaviour  of  Silas  Mor- 
phett  with  respect  to  the  money  you  gave 
him  for  the  relief  of  the  poacher's  family. 
Ho  called  ou  me  both  yesterday  and  to-day. 
Yesterday  I  received  him  very  sharply, 
and  some  very  strong  language  passed  be- 
tween us.  To-day,  however,  he  told  me 
that  his  refusal  to  give  me  a  satisfactory 
explanation  on  his  previous  visit  arose 
from  the  iucivilitv  of  mv  manner,  and  that 
ho  regretted  what  he  had  done  and  had 
called  to  explain    the   circumstance  to  me. 
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He  acknowledged  that  ho  liad  received  tlie 
money  fi-oin  you,  but  had  witliheld  it  from 
the  poacher's  family,  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe  there  had  been  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  assassinate  you,  and  the  culprit  was  no 
other  than  the  poacher's  son — that  he  in- 
tended to  return  you  the  money  as  soon  as 
you  were  sufficiently  recovered  to  receive 
him,  but  that  as  I  had  spoken  to  him  as 
if  doubting  his  integrity  he  had  brought 
me  the  money,  which  he  requested  me  to 
restore  to  you." 

The  doctor  then  placed  the  five  so- 
vereigns in  Mr.  Gourlay's  hand. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  in  reply,  "  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  ought  to  take  back  the 
money.  However,  I  will  lay  it  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  any  cases  you  may  bring  under 
my  notice." 

"  Should  Morphett  discover  any  reliable 
proofs  that  the  young  fellow  attempted 
to  murder  j^ou,  would  you  prosecute 
him  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Gourlay. 
"  Pray  tell  Morphett,  if  you  see  him,  that 
my  evidence  would  be  worth  nothing  in 
the  matter,  and  beg  him  to  take  no 
further  steps  in  it.     After  all,   the  wretched 
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boy  was  actuated  by  love  for  his  father,  and 
that,  I  can  assure  you,  goes  a  great  way 
towards  his  exculpation  with  me.  No ;  tell 
him  I  wish  the  matter  to  be  dropped,  and 
no  more  to  be  said  about  it." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A     NEW     NEIGHBOUR. 

THE  second  day  after  his  interview  with 
Silas  Morphett,  Dr.  Morgan  paid  the 
professional  visit  he  spoke  of  to  Mr.  Water- 
ton's,  whose  daughter  had  been  for  some 
little  time  suffering  from  a  slight  cough. 
Before  being  ushered  upstairs  he  had  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  in  the  outer  office, 
where  he  saw  Silas  Morphett,  who  entered 
far  more  civilly  into  conversation  with  him 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  other  sub- 
jects totally  unconnected  with  business  mat- 
ters, than  he  was  accustomed  to  do  with 
visitors  at  the  office,  whether  professional 
or  unprofessional.  But  with  the  civility 
noticeable  in  Silas  Morphett's  manners,  a 
keen  observer  might  have  detected  some- 
thing of  anxiety.  But  this  was  so  slightly 
developed  that  it  was  more  than  probable 
the  doctor  did  not  notice  it. 
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On  beiag  ushered  upstairs  Dr.  Morgan 
found  his  patient  considerably  worse  than 
he  had  left  her  at  his  last  visit.  Indeed,  so 
much  so,  that  on  taking  leave  of  her  he  told 
her  father  (who  had  then  entered  the  room) 
that  he  should  visit  her  every  day  till  the 
cough  showed  some  symptoms  of  disappear- 
ance. On  leaving  the  house  the  doctor  had 
again  occasion  to  pass  through  the  outer- 
office.  In  doing  so  he  encountered  Silas 
Morphett,  with  whom  the  doctor,  with  a 
cordial  expression  on  his  countenance,  shook 
hands  as  he  wished  him  good-bye.  But 
though  the  act  of  shaking  hands  appears  a 
simple  ceremony,  and  generally  without  much 
meaning,  in  this  case  it  somewhat  resembled 
the  celebrated  Burleigh's  shake  of  the  head — 
there  was  somethino^  in  it.  Thouo-h  not  a 
word  had  passed  between  the  doctor  and 
Silas  relative  to  their  last  meeting,  the 
latter  easily  understood  by  the  friendly 
grasp  of  the  former,  that  the  subject  which 
had  then  been  under  discussion  had  not 
been  mentioned  to  Mr.  AVaterton,  while  Dr. 
Morgan  was  also  intuitively  aware  that  Silas 
had  made  him  a  tacit  promise  that  no  men- 
tion should  ever  be  made  of  the  scar  he  had 
seen  on  Mr.  Gourlay's  leg. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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After  Dr.  Morgan  had  been  attending 
Miss  Waterton  for  some  days  consecutively, 
he  one  afternoon,  on  his  return  homo,  called 
at  Brough  Hall  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the 
family.  In  the  library  he  found  Mr.  Gour- 
lay  with  his  daughter  and  Miss  Turner,  and 
was  received  by  them  with  all  the  friendli- 
ness a  country  family  is  accustomed  to  show 
to  their  medical  attendant  when  he  happens 
to  be  a  favourite  with  them,  and  they  con- 
versed together  on  ordinary  subjects  with 
great  sociability.  Among  other  quahfica- 
tions  of  a  country  doctor  in  large  practice 
is  that  of  being  generally  well  posted  in  the 
politics  and  incidents  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  and,  as  usual.  Dr.  Morgan 
was,  on  this  occasion,  well  questioned  re- 
specting all  the  news  which  had  come  under 
his  observation.  After  Charlotte  and  Miss 
Turner  had  exhausted  their  questions,  Mr. 
Gourlay  put  one  or  two  to  the  doctor  con- 
cerning some  county  business  in  Mr.  Water- 
ton's  hands.  When  he  had  replied  to  these, 
Charlotte  inquired  after  Miss  Waterton,  and 
asked  how  long  it  would  bo  before  she 
might  leave  the  house,  as  she  intended 
giving  a  party,  and  should  like  to  invite  her 
to  it. 
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"  Oil  !  I  should  think  next  week  at 
the  latest  she  will  be  perfectly  restored  to 
health,"  replied  Dr.  Morgan.  ''But  what 
sort  of  a  party  is  it  to  be  ?  Do  you  intend 
dancing;  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Charlotte,  "  very  possibly 
we  may  get  up  a  dance.  But  why  do  you 
ask  ?  If  it  is  with  the  intention  of  knowingr- 
whether  you  will  be  invited,  I  can  not 
only  answer  you  in  the  affirmative,  but 
promise  I  will  find  you  a  nice  partner  if  you 
come." 

"  Many  thanks,"  said  the  doctor.  "  But 
I  had  another  intention  in  view  when  I 
asked  you." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Waterton,  whose  health  is 
not  of  the  most  satisfactory  description, 
finding  the  duties  of  his  profession  becoming 
more  onerous  than  he  can  conveniently 
manage,  has  determined  on  taking  a  partner, 
and  the  gentleman  who  I  suspect  will  oc- 
cupy  that   post   is    at    present  residing   in 

X ,  and  has  already  commenced  duties 

at  the  office.  He  has  attended  on  more 
than  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  they  all 
speak  of  him  very  highly.  And  I  don't 
wonder  at  it,  for  I  have  seldom  met  with  a 

L  2 
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a  more  intelligent  or  gentlemanly  young 
fellow,  and  be  is  remarkably  bandspme  in 
the  bargain." 

The  last  remark  was  not  lost  upon  either 
Charlotte  or  Miss  Turner. 

"  Miss  Waterton  is  very  pretty,  is  she 
not?"  asked  the  latter. 

"  Yes,  very  pretty,  and  a  nice  amiable 
girl  also,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Perhaps  this  gentleman  may  become 
smitten  with  her,"  remarked  Mr.  Gourlay. 

"  j\Iany  things  more  unlikely  than  that  in 
this  world,"  said  Dr.  Morgan.  "  If  he 
does,  and  is  accepted  by  her  and  her  father 
(who  is  not  a  man  to  allow  a  transaction  of 
the  kind  to  take  place  without  his  having  a 
veto  on  the  affair)  I  can  assure  him  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  amiable 
or  excellent  son-in-law.  And,  by-the-by," 
he  continued,  addressing  Mr.  Gourlay,  "  he 
told  me  he  knew  you." 

"  Knew  me  !"  said  Mr.  Gourlay.  "  What 
is  his  name  ?" 

"  Gurdon." 

The  different  effects  which  that  word  pro- 
duced on  the  family  were  very  remarkable. 
It  struck  Charlotte  with  particular  force, 
who   blushed,    and,  becoming  aware  of  the 
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fact,  attempted  to  repress  it;  but  instead 
of  succeeding,  as  usual  in  cases  of  the  kind, 
she  made  it  still  more  perceptible.  Possibly 
the  knowledo^e  that  Miss  Turner  was  looking- 
at  her  at  the  time  increased  her  embarrass- 
ment. At  any  rate,  Charlotte's  confusion 
impressed  upon  that  lady's  mind  that  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Gurdon's  residing  in  the 
vicinity  was  not  indifferent  to  her,  and  she 
began  to  wonder  whether,  in  the  case  of  his 
visiting  at  the  house,  she  would  be  called 
upon  by  her  to  play  propriety  as  rigorously 
as  she  had  been  obliged  to  do  during  the 
visits  of  young  Harcourt.  Fortunately  for 
Charlotte,  Dr.  Morgan  did  not  notice  her 
confusion.  He  was  at  the  time  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Gourlay,  who  as  soon 
as  the  surprise  that  he  was  likely  soon  to 
meet  Mr.  Gurdon  on  business  matters  had 
subsided,  inquired  somewhat  particularly 
who  Mr.  Gurdon  really  was. 

"■  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  rephed  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, "  I  know  but  little  on  the  subject.  I 
have  heard  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  re- 
spectable family  somewhere  down  in  the 
West  of  England,  that  he  lost  both  father 
and  mother  in  his  early  childhood,  and  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  care — or  rather 
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inspcctioD — of  an  uncle,  whom  he  cordially 
detests,  and  of  whom  he  never  speaks,  and 
that  lie  is  expecting  to  come  into  a  large 
fortune  at  the  death  of  an  old  lady,  an  aunt 
or  grand-aunt,  I  do  not  know  which.  This, 
with  the  addition    of  all  who   know   him   at 

X ,  speaking  very  highly  of  him,  is  the 

sum  and  substance  of  the  information  1  can 
give  you  respecting  him." 

"When  are  you  likely  to  see  him  again  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Gourlay. 

"That  I  can  hardly  say ;  probably  to- 
morrow. At  any  rate  I  shall  then  have 
occasion  to  call  at  Mr.  Waterton's,  but 
whether  I  see  Mr.  Gurdon  or  no  is  very 
doubtful,  as  he  is  frequently  out  when  I  pay 
my  visits." 

"  If  you  should  sec  him,"  said  Mr  Gour- 
lay, "  oblige  me  by  telling  him,  that  when 
he  is  in  this  part  of  the  world  I  shall  always 
be  pleased  to  receive  him." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  said  the  doctor,  rising  to 
take  his  leave,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  a 
very  few  days  will  pass  before  he  profits  by 
your  kindness.  Now  good-bye,  for  I  have 
have  several  patients  to  see  before  I  return 
home." 

The  next  day,  when  Dr.  Morgan  called  at 
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Mr.  Waterton's,  lie  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  Mr.  Gurdon,  to  whom  he  gave  Mr. 
Gourlay's  message. 

"  Not  only  do  I  willingly  accept  the  in- 
vitation," replied  Mr.  Gurdon,  "but  I  have 
to  get  Mr.  Gourlay's  signature  to  some 
papers  connected  with  county  business. 
When  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  me  to  find  him  at 
home  ?" 

*'Any  afternoon,"  replied  Dr.  Morgan, 
"you  will  be  certain  to  see  him.  He  has 
lately  met  with  a  somewhat  severe  accident, 
and  althouo-h  now  in  a  state  of  convalescence, 
he  has  not  as  yet  left  the  house." 

"  Do  you  think  to-morrow  afternoon  would 
be  convenient  to  him  if  I  called  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  would,"  said  Dr. 
Morgan;  "  but  that  you  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  seeing  him,  I  will  send  round 
my  boy  this  evening  to  apprise  him  of  your 
intended  visit." 

The  following  afternoon  Mr.  Gurdon  called 
at  Brough  Hall.  Charlotte,  notwithstanding 
she  had  been  particularly  silent  with  Miss 
Turner  on  the  subject,  had  evidently  taken 
great  pains  with  her  appearance,  and  Miss 
Turner  herself  (who,  without  disrespect  to 
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liei'  curate,  certainly  admired  Mr.  Gurdon), 
had  also  determined  that  by  no  negligence 
in  her  own  dress  should  she  present  a  foil  to 
her  protegee.  Gourlay  received  Mr.  Gurdon 
with  great  friendhness,  and  after  the  legal 
business  had  been  transacted,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  him  with  considerable 
animation,  the  two  ladies,  though  most 
attentive  to  all  that  passed,  taking  but  little 
part  in  it. 

"  I  am  almost  angry  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Gourlay,  "  for  not  having  visited  us  before. 
I  understood  from  Dr.  Morgan  that  you  had 
been  more  than  six  weeks  at  X ." 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,"  replied  Mr.  Gur- 
don :  "  But  be  assured  that  had  I  not  been 
afraid  my  visit  would  have  been  considered 
intrusive,  I  should  have  called  on  you  before 
this." 

"  Why  should  you  have  considered  it 
possible  your  visit  would  have  been  regarded 
in  that  light  ?"  said  Mr.  Gourlay.  "  I  trust 
I  have  not  given  you  any  reason  to  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Gurdon,  think- 
ing at  the  time  that  if  Mr.  Gourlay  had 
given  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  visit 
would  be  unacceptable,  Mrs.  Harcourt  had. 
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and  tlaat  in  a  most  -unmistakable  manner. 
"  Certainly  not.  Still,  I  naturally  felt  a 
diffidence  in  calling,  which  I  trust  you  will 


excuse." 


Mr.  Gurdon  now  entered  more  freely  into 
conversation  with  his  host,  hoping  that  he 
liked  his  house  and  grounds,  and  other 
congenial  subjects.  Mr.  Gourlay  expressed 
himself  highly  satisfied  with  everything, 
adding : 

"  But  what  I  most  like  about  the  place 
are  the  grounds  and  garden.  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  have  an  excellent  gardener,  who  keeps 
the  whole  department  under  his  manage- 
ment, including  the  conservatories,  in  first- 
rate  order.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  my 
flowers,  and  if  you  will  walk  into  the 
conservatory,"  he  continued,  pointing  to 
the  glass  doors  of  the  room  which  opened 
into  it,  "I  think  you  will  admit  I  am  not 
without  some  reason  for  my  pride.  My 
daughter,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the 
conservatories,  intends  competing  for  a  prize 
at  the  next  flower  show.  But  come  with  me 
and  judge  for  yourself" 

Mr.  Gourlay,  with  some  httle  difficulty, 
now  rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a    crutch-stick  on  one  side  and  Charlotte's 
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arm  on  the  other,  they  proceeded  to  the 
conservatories.  Here  they  remained  for  some 
Httle  time,  examining  and  admiring  the 
flowers,  to  which  Mr.  Gourlay,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  an  enthusiast,  called  the  attention 
of  his  young  friend.  After  remaining  there 
for  some  minutes  Mr.  Gourlay  complained 
that  his  leg  hurt  him,  and  he  and  Charlotte 
returned  to  the  sitting-room,  leaving  Mr. 
Gurdon  and  Miss  Turner  together.  Mr. 
Gourlay,  after  having  been  seated  in  his 
easy-chair,  proposed  to  Charlotte  to  join 
the  others  in  the  conservatory. 

"No  papa,"  said  Charlotte,  "I  prefer 
sitting  here  with  you." 

Mr.  Gourlay  looked  at  his  daughter  some- 
what inquiringly  as  she  took  her  seat  at 
his  side;  but  there  was  a  placidity  about 
the  young  girl's  face  which  induced  him  to 
consider  it  was  merely  a  whim  of  her  own, 
and  he  made  no  further  remark. 

Miss  Turner  and  Mr.  Gurdon  remained 
in  the  conservatory  a  short  time  longer, 
evidently  examining  with  great  care  the  dif- 
ferent flowers  she  brought  under  his  notice. 
Whether  his  mind  was  as  much  fixed  on  the 
subject  as  he  pretended,  is  very  doubtful. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
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such  a  conclusion  could  not  have  arisen 
either  by  his  words  or  manner,  for  when 
he  again  entered  the  sitting-room,  he  con- 
versed with  Mr.  Gourlay  with  so  much  fervour 
as  to  increase  the  good  feeling  and  respect 
he  already  entertained  for  him.  When 
Mr.  Gurdon  rose  to  take  his  leave,  Mr. 
Gourlay  went  so  far  as  to  ask  him  whether 
he  were  engaged  the  next  day,  as  both  Dr. 
Moro;an  and  the  curate  and  his  wife  were 
to  dine  with  them,  adding  that  the  last  were 
a  very  agreeable,  and  intelligent  couple,  and 
as  fond  of  floriculture  as  he  was  himself. 
Mr.  Gurdon  readily  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  shortly  afterwards  took  his  leave. 

Singularly  enough,  during  that  evening 
and  the  next  day,  not  a  word  passed  between 
Charlotte  and  Miss  Turner  respecting  Mr.  Gur- 
don. On  the  latter' s  arrival  in  the  evening,  he 
found  the  curate  and  his  wife  already  there, 
and  was  introduced  to  them.  The  gloom,  so 
habitual  before  dinner  among  the  English, 
weighed  heavily  in  the  room  till  the  meal  was  an- 
nounced, and  it  was  not  till  near  its  termina- 
tion that  it  began  somewhat  to  clear  up.  And 
this  happy  improvement  was  possibly  arrived 
at  from  the  fact  that  the  dinner-table  was 
not  too  large  to  prevent  one  subject  of  con- 
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versation  occupying  the  attention  of  the  whole 
party,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  meal,  all 
■were  in  good  spirits,  and  conversed- freely 
together.  After  dinner,  Dr.  Morgan  and 
the  curate  remained  with  Mr.  Gourlay,  dis- 
cussing the  quality  of  some  cigars  he  had 
purchased,  and  as  the  evening  was  mild, 
Mr.  Gurdon,  w^ho  did  not  smoke,  joined  the 
ladies,  and  walked  about  the  grounds.  For 
some  time  the  party  kept  together,  when, 
one  of  those  extraordinary  accidents  which 
occur  under  circumstances  of  the  kind,  Miss 
Turner,  and  the  curate's  wife,  who  were 
walking  behind  Charlotte  and  Mr.  Gurdon,  un- 
intentionally took  a  different  path,  leaving  the 
young  people  by  themselves ;  nor  did  they 
aofain  meet  till  it  was  time  to  return  to  the 
house. 

Charlotte  now  quitted  Mr.  Gurdon,  and 
walked  on  the  other  side  of  the  curate's  wife, 
while  Miss  Turner  entered  into  conversation 
with  Mr.  Gurdon,  which  continued  till  they 
had  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  Here 
Miss  Turner  seated  herself  at  the  tea-table, 
and  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  other  three 
gentlemen.  The  evening  passed  off  plea- 
santly, without  any  circumstance  occurring 
worthy  of  note,  and,  at  a  proper  and  con- 
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ventional    country  hour,     the    party   broke 
up. 

Although,  during  Charlotte's  tete-a-tete 
with  Mr.  Gurdon  in  the  garden,  not  one 
word  passed  which  she  might  not  have 
quoted  without  the  slightest  diffidence  to 
all,  the  young  fellow's  conversation  had 
made  an  extra.ordiurry  effect  on  her.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  evening,  after  he 
had  left  them,  till  it  was  time  to  retire  for 
the  night,  she  was  silent  and  abstracted, 
nor  did  she  recover  her  spirits  the  whole  of 
the  next  day.  Of  course  this  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  Miss  Turner,  who  easily 
perceived  the  impression  Mr.  Gurdon 
had  made  on  the  mind  of  her  young 
friend. 

Miss  Turner  now  took  into  consideration 
what  steps  she  ought  to  take,  and,  at  last, 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  matters 
stood,  it  should  be  that  of  a  "masterly 
activity."  She  felt  convinced  that  Mr.  Gur- 
don was  a  great  favourite  with  Charlotte's 
father,  and,  moreover,  remembered  the 
words  of  Dr.  Morgan,  that  he  was  the 
probable  heir  to  a  considerable  fortune.  If, 
at  that  moment,  she  were  to  bring  the 
subject  under    the  notice    of  Mr.   Gourlay, 
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inasmuch  as  no  declaration  of  love  Lad 
evidently  taken  place  on  the  part  of 
Charlotte's  admirer,  she  might  be-  con- 
sidered officious  by  the  father,  and.  would 
certainly  make  herself  no  friend  with  the 
dausfhter.  All  thino^s  considered,  she  de- 
termined  to  remain  with  her  eyes  well  open, 
and  take  no  further  action  in  the  matter  for 
the  present,  reserving  for  herself  the  right 
to  do  so  at  a  future  time,  should  she  con- 
sider it  necessary. 

The  little  party,  spoken  of  by  Charlotte, 
was  arranged  to  take  place  on  one  evening 
in  the  following  week,  and  Mr.  Gurdon, 
who,  of  course,  received  an  invitation,  pro- 
mised to  attend.  But  before  the  evening 
came  round,  he  had  had  another  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Charlotte,  and  this  time 
alone.  Their  meeting  presented  one  of  those 
singular  yet  happy  combination  of  chances 
which  occasionally  attend  lovers.  And  yet 
chance  is  hardly  the  word  to  be  used  on  the 
present  occasion.  Although  Charlotte  had  not 
received  one  word  of  intimation  of  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  Gurdon's  calling,  she  in- 
tuitively expected  it,  and  during  the  whole 
week,  as  Miss  Turner  noticed,  she  paid 
particular  attention    to    her  dress    and   ap- 
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pearauce.  Whetlier,  on  Mr.  Gurdon's  part, 
it  was  altogether  the  effect  of  chauce,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  with  a  cer- 
tainty— and  yet  it  looked  like  it.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  to  obtain  Mr.  Gourlay's  signature 
to  a  legal  document,  and  it  is  also  certain 
he  requested  Silas  Morphett  to  go  over  to 
Brough  Hall  for  that  object,  but  the  latter 
pleading  indisposition — whether  true  or  false 
—  begged  Mr.  Gurdon  would  excuse  him. 
This  he  readily  did,  and  possibly  not  sorry 
for  the  opportunity  of  again  seeing  Charlotte, 
Mr.  Gurdon  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
over  to  the  Hall. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  ushered  into  the 
library,  where  he  found  Charlotte  by  herself 
— her  father  even  being  absent.  Possibly 
with  the  wish  to  conceal  her  own  feelings, 
she  received  Mr.  Gurdon  with  considerable 
coldness,  which,  however,  soon  wore  off, 
and  they  conversed  together  for  some  mi- 
nutes in  a  most  amicable  manner,  Mr. 
Gurdon,  the  while,  evidently  making  a 
more  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  girl.  Mr.  Gourlay,  at  last  joined 
them  ;  and,  after  the  business  Mr.  Gurdon 
had  called  upon  was  transacted,  they  re- 
mained   chatting     for    some    time    longer, 
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■\vhen  ]\Ir.  Gurdon  rose  to  take  his  leave. 
As  he  did  so  Charlotte  said  to  him  : 

"  Of  course,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  on  Thursday  evening?" 

"  Of  that  you  may  be  positively  certain," 
he  replied,  glancing  at  her  with  great 
earnestness  as  he  spoke. 

The  evening  of  the  party  at  last  arrived. 
It  was  one  of  those  simple  country  affairs, 
but  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  convey  a 
greater  pleasure  to  the  guests  than  the 
more  fastidious  and  better  organised  London 
party.  Charlotte  danced  frequently  with 
Mr.  Gurdon,  who,  during  the  intervals  of 
a  quadrille,  contrived  to  make  himself  as 
agreeable  as  possible  —  and  evidently  suc- 
ceeded. In  fact,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  most  of  the  ladies  present, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  gentlemen,  were 
aware  of  the  pretensions  he  was  putting 
forth  for  claiming  Charlotte's  atfectious. 
Miss  Turner,  without  appearing  to  notice 
his  behaviour,  was  evidently  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  in  this  she  was  further  con- 
firmed, when,  on  looking  round  the  room 
she  saw  neither  Charlotte  nor  Mr.  Gurdon 
in  it.  She  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
circumstance  at  the  time,  the  curate  at  the 
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moment  entering  into  conversation  with 
her,  and  abstracting  her  thoughts  from  it. 
They  continued  talking  together  for  some 
time ;  the  ex-governess,  as  is  usual  with 
her  class,  enjoying  immensely  the  conver- 
sation of  a  handsome  and  interesting^  curate. 
After  conversing  with  him  quite  as  long  as 
propriety  permitted.  Miss  Turner's  mind 
again  reverted  to  her  friend,  and  on  cast- 
ing another  glance  round  the  room,  and 
finding  Charlotte  was  still  absent,  she  bent 
her  steps  into  the  conservatory.  There, 
at  the  furthest  extremity,  she  perceived 
Charlotte  and  Mr.  Gurdon  (the  former 
employed  in  plucking,  one  by  one,  the 
petals  out  of  a  camellia  she  held  in  her 
hand)  conversing  together,  and  with  so 
much  intentness  of  purpose  that  they  did 
not  notice  Miss  Turner's  approach  till  she 
had  nearly  reached  them. 

"  Are  you  not  afraid,  dear,  you  will  take 
cold  without  a  shawl  on  ?"  said  Miss 
Turner,  to  her.     "  Shall  I  get  you  one  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  there  is  no  occasion  to  trouble 
you,"  rephed  Charlotte.  "  I  shall  return 
into  the  room."  So  saying,  she  quitted  the 
conservatory,  Mr.  Gurdon  and  Miss  Turner 
following  her. 

VOL.    III.  M 
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On  taking  lier  seat,  a  slight  feeling  of 
compunction  came  over  Miss  Turner's  mind, 
•whether  she  might  not  have  hurt  Mr. 
Gurdon's  feelings  by  her  behaviour.  On 
glancing  towards  him,  however,  and  notic- 
ing his  countenance,  her  alarm  vanished. 
Instead  of  the  expression  of  vexation  she 
expected  to  find  on  it,  there  was,  on  the 
contrary,  one  almost  of  satisfaction — if  not 
triumph.  She  immediately  became  aware 
that  Mr.  Gurdon  had  proposed  to  Charlotte, 
and  that  the  answer  he  had  received  had 
not  been  an  unsatisfactory  one.  Her  con- 
clusion was  fully  confirmed  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

After  breakfast  Charlotte  retired  with 
Miss  Turner  into  the  boudoir  which  separ- 
ated their  two  bedrooms,  and,  having  closed 
the  door,  she  said  to  her  : 

"  I  want  to  make  you  my  confidant,  dear  : 
Mr.  Gurdon  proposed  to  me  yesterday 
evening." 

"  And  what  answer  did  you  give  him  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Charlotte,  stammering  and 
blushing,  "  I  hardly  gave  him  any  positive 
answer;  at  least,"  she  continued,  evidently 
summoning  up  courage,  "  not  so  far  as 
directly  to  accept  him.     Indeed,  at   first,  I 
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refused  to  listen  to  liim  without  papa's  con- 
sent ;  but  he  begged  me  not  to  decide  defi- 
nitely before  I  had  heard  him  again.  He 
told  me  that,  although  he  had  every  wish 
to  obtain  papa's  consent,  and  would  cer- 
tainly apply  for  it,  he  wanted  it  for  the 
moment  to  be  kept  secret,  promising  me,  if 
I  would  grant  him  an  interview,  he  would 
give  me  such  reasons  for  the  delay  as  I 
should  readily  admit  it  to  be  valid.  Well, 
what  could  I  say  ?  I  objected  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  he  begged  so  earnestly  that 
I  would  grant  him  another  interview,  that 
I  consented — at  least,  I  believe  so  ;  but  you 
came  up  at  the  moment,  and  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  I  said  yes  or  no." 

Miss  Turner,  however,  had  concluded — 
and  with  perfect  truth — that  her  friend  had 
said  '  yes.'  She  made  no  direct  remark,  but 
asked  where  and  when  he  proposed  the 
interview  to  take  place. 

*'  Well,  it  was  to-morrow  afternoon,"  said 
Charlotte,  "  in  the  lane  leading  to  the 
church.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  go  unless 
you  are  with  me,  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
believe  that  I  am  merely  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  know  what  his  real  reasons  are  for 
keeping  the  affair  at  present  a  secret  fi'om 
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papa  ;  and  you  may  also  be  certain,  if  he 
does  not  give  a  perfectly  satisfiictory  ex- 
planation, and  such  as  you  personally  would 
not  object  to,  I  should  instantly  drop  the 
matter.  Now,  I  see  you  are  beginning  to 
doubt  that  I  shall  abide  by  your  judgment; 
but  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  I  will 
do  so,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  sufficient 
faith  in  me  to  be  certain  I  shall  keep  my 
word." 

After  some  little  proper  demur,  Miss 
Turner  at  last  agreed  to  act  as  Charlotte's 
adviser  at  the  meeting  which  was  to  take 
place  the  next  day. 

On  arriving  in  the  lane,  Charlotte  and 
her  companion  found  Mr.  Gurdon  already 
there.  With  a  quiet  gentlemanly  self-pos- 
session, not  unmixed  with  melancholy,  he 
advanced  to  meet  them. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,"  he 
said  to  Charlotte,  "  for  so  kindly  according 
me  the  interview,  and  I  am  also  happy  that 
Miss  Turner  is  with  you,  as  she  will  be  able 
to  judge  better  that  the  excuses  I  give  for 
at  present  withholding  the  knowledo^e  of 
my  offer  from  your  father  are  perfectly 
reasonable.  They  relate  solely  to  my  own 
affairs.     At  present,  1  have  nothing  to  de- 
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pend  upon  but  my  share  in  Mr.  Waterton's 
business  :  and  my  proportion  of  profits  are 
so  small  that  I  am  afraid  your  father  would 
consider  it  an  act  of  presumption  on  my 
part  in  asking  your  hand.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  I  am 
the  heir  of  a  very  wealthy  old  lady,  residing 
in  London.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  not 
certam,  and  have  only  one  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth,  even  if  the  individual, 
to  whom  I  am  about  to  allude,  is  capable  of 
uttering  it.  ■  He  is  a  distant  relation  of  mine, 
an  attorney,  a  man  whom  I  cordially  detest, 
and  to  whoQi  I  have  not  spoken  for  years. 
He  is  the  solicitor  of  the  old  lady,  and 
knows  all  her  affairs.  It  is  now  my  inten- 
tion to  return  to  London,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  him  some  definite  informatk)ii 
on  the  subject.  If  I  obtain  any  satisfactory 
reply,  I  will  immediately  ask  your  father 
to  allow  me  to  become  a  suitor  for  your 
hand.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  fail,  I  must 
then  submit  to  your  depriving  me  of  all 
hope,  or  waiting  till  the  death  of  my  aged 
relative,  who  is  now  at  an  extreme  old 
age,  and  whose  life  cannot  be  calculated 
on  with  any  certainty  from  one  week  to 
another." 
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As  Mr.  Gurdon  concluded  his  remarks 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  waited  for 
Charlotte's  reply.  Charlotte,  however,  who 
was  evidently  suffering  from  so  strong  an 
emotion  that  the  tears  came — possibly  from 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Gurdon — into  her  own 
eyes,  turned  to  Miss  Turner  to  reply.  Miss 
Turner,  however,  scarcely  knew  what  to 
say.  She  fully  sympathised  with  Mr.  Gur- 
don, and  yet  hardly  considered  she  should 
be  doing  her  duty  to  admit  that  he  was 
right  in  his  arguments.  At  last,  a  happy 
idea  struck  her. 

"  When  do  you  propose  taking  your  journey 
to  London  ?"  she  asked. 

*'  To-morrow.  That  is  to  say,  if  Miss 
Gourlay  will  still  consider  my  offer  open 
till  she  hears  from  me,  or  till  my  re- 
turn." 

Mr.  Gurdon  now  turned  his  eyes  from 
Miss  Turner  to  Charlotte,  as  if  waiting  for 
her  reply.  Charlotte,  however,  remained 
mute  and  motionless  for  some  moments,  and 
then,  still  without  uttering  a  word,  she 
placed  her  hand  in  Mr.  Gurdon's.  Miss 
Turner,  taking  the  hint,  remarked  that  they 
had  better  now  return  home ;  and  Charlotte, 
agreeing  to  the  suggestion,  immediately  took 
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Miss  Turner's  arm.  Mr.  Gurdon  then,  with 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude 
on  his  countenance,  shook  hands  with  them 
both,  and  after  begging  for  their  prayers 
for  the  success  of  his  mission,  he  bade 
them  farewell,  and  the  ladies  returned  to  the 
Hall. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

EETEOSPECTIVE. 

WE  must  now  for  a  short  time  delay  our 
narrative  to  trace  succinctly  the  part 
Mr.  Desbrow  has  played  since  we  last 
mentioned  him.  After  having  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Matthews  the  illegitimate  child  of  Char- 
lotte Brandon  under  the  name  of  "  G^^rdon," 
by  altering  a  letter  in  the  name  of  his 
mother,  that  of  "  Gordon,"  he  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  turn  the 
affection  of  the  old  woman  from  her  nephew 
to  the  child.  In  this,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  he  succeeded.  Mrs.  Matthews,  like 
most  old  ladies,  was  very  appreciative  of 
respect  and  affection  shewn  her  by  children, 
and  young  Gurdon,  not  only  from  natural 
good  feeling  towards  the  old  lady,  but  from 
the  instruction  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Desbrow,  with  little  difficulty  obtained  a 
considerable  share,    if  not    of  her  affection, 
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at  least  of  Mrs.  Matthews'  sympathy .  Her 
indulgence  to  him  far  exceeded  that  she  had 
ever  shown  to  her  nephew.  She  would  order 
her  servant  to  make  plain  cakes  and  other 
simple  delicacies  for  the  lad  when  he  came 
to  visit  her,  and  even  went  to  the  extent 
of  occasionally  investing  a  few  pence  in  the 
purchase  of  some  cheap  story  books  for 
him. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Desbrow  kept  the 
child  at  the  school  where  he  had  first  placed 
him  still  under  the  protection  of  the  same 
old  lady  ;  and  no  alteration  took  place  in  his 
manner  of  living  till  he  was  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  old,  when  he  was  removed 
to  a  better  school. 

During  the  last  five  years  a  considerable 
alteration  for  the  worse  had  taken  place  in 
Mrs.  Matthews'  health,  though  it  had  oc- 
curred so  gradually  that  its  progress  had 
hardly  been  perceptible  even  to  those  most 
intimate  with  her.  At  the  time  of  Walter 
Gurdon's  removal  to  a  more  advanced 
school,  Mrs.  Matthews  had  begun  to  show 
symptoms  of  eventually  falling  into  a  state 
of  imbecility.  Mr.  Desbrow,  who  had  for 
some  years  acted  for  her  in  everything, 
even   to   the   minor    arrangements    of    her 
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household,  now  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  person 
of  superior  ability  to  wait  on  her,  as  the 
old  woman  who  had  been  in  her  service 
for  many  years  now,  like  her  mistress, 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  and 
that  too  at  the  moment  when  her  services 
were  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  her  mistress.  Mr.  Des- 
brow  now  proposed  to  find  her  a  person 
to  act  as  housekeeper,  and  receiving  her 
assent,  engaged  a  certain  Mrs.  Parker  to 
fill  the  post.  On  being  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Matthews,  the  latter  regarded  her  for  some 
time  with  an  amount  of  penetration  which 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  when  her 
waning  faculties  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. She  uttered  not  a  word,  but  con- 
tinued her  gaze.  Then,  as  if  the  concen- 
tration of  her  ideas  had  been  too  orreat 
a  fatigue  for  her  mind,  she  sank  her  head 
back  in  the  chair  and  merely  said  faintly 
to  Mrs.  Parker  (who  had  been  arranging 
the  pillows  for  her  new  mistress  in  some- 
thing like  order,)  "  That  will  do ;  you  may 
go  downstairs  now."  And  then,  as  if  utterly 
exhausted,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  appeared 
to  fall  asleep. 
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"Whether  this  sleep  was  real  or  feigned 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  Mr.  Desbrow's 
conversation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
He  remained  standing  by  her  chair  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hoping  she 
would  awake.  But  in  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  calling  the  old  servant  who 
had  hitherto  attended  on  Mrs.  Matthews, 
and  who  was  still  to  retain  her  situation  if 
she  pleased,  into  the  room,  he  went  down- 
stairs, and,  after  a  short  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Parker  in  the  parlour,  left  the 
house. 

Altogether  Mrs.  Parker  had  evidently 
not  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Desbrow 
easily  perceived  it.  ''No  matter,"  he 
thought,  "  at  her  time  of  life  there  is  but 
little  room  for  many  changes,  and  if  Parker 
plays  her  cards  with  the  tact  I  know  she 
is  able  to  do,  in  a  few  days  all  will  be  in 
good  working  order."  To  say  the  truth, 
Mrs.  Parker  was  hardly  in  appearance  and 
manners  one  likely  to  attract  the  confidence 
of  as  naturally  shrewd  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Matthews.  And  yet  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  pointed  out  anything  that 
was  positively  objectionable  in  her.    It  might 
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even  be  said  that,  taken  separately,  both 
manner  and  appearance  were  rather  attrac- 
tive tlian  otherwise,  though  combined,  "they 
seemed  rather  to  lose  a  great  portion  of 
their  effect  than  increase  it.  She  was  a 
woman  about  forty  years  of  age  —  tall, 
well-made,  had  evidently  been  in  her  youth 
exceedingly  handsome,  and  was  still  remark- 
ably good-looking.  Her  hair  was  black,  she 
had  a  good  forehead,  dark  eyes,  good  teeth, 
and  generally  well-formed  features.  In  her 
method  of  addressing  Mrs.  Matthews,  her 
language  was  good,  her  voice  mild  and  soft, 
and  the  tact  she  showed  in  arranging  the 
pillows  at  the  back  of  the  old  lady's  easy- 
chair,  showed  that  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  nurse  an  invahd,  yet  there  was  evidently 
about  her  a  manner  totally  different  from 
that  of  a  hired  domestic.  In  fact,  both 
her  language  and  movements  tended  to 
show  she  had  formerly  been  in  a  better  posi- 
tion in  society,  and  was  now  rather  skil- 
fully acting  a  part  she  had  assumed,  than 
performing  the  genuine  duties  of  a  servant. 
Even  old  Betty,  who  had  been  for  so  many 
years  accustomed  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Matthews 
(and  who  had  also  received  her  appointment 
through   the   patronage    of    Mr.     Desbrow) 
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could  distinguisli  the  artificial  manner  of 
Mrs.  Parker,  and  she  easily  augured  that 
she  should  shortly  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
house,  for  although  Mr.  Desbrow  had  told 
her  she  might  remain  as  long  as  she  pleased, 
she  could  readily  perceive  the  new-comer 
would  make  the  place  so  disagreeable  to 
her,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  re- 
main. 

Old  Betty  had  partially  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  the  first  moment  she  set  eyes 
on  Mrs.  Parker.  At  their  second  interview, 
an  hour  later,  she  had  accepted  it  as  a 
certainty,  and  in  a  perfectly  professional 
manner.  When  first  she  had  opened  the 
door  to  Mrs.  Parker  and  shown  her  upstairs 
to  the  drawing-room,  the  latter  had  of  course 
worn  her  o-loves.  When  the  two  met  for 
dinner  Mrs.  Parker  had  taken  them  ofi",  and 
Betty  immediately  cast  a  glance  at  her  com- 
panion's hands  which  told  all — they  were 
beautifully  made,  white  and  soft,  and  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  she  had  never  been  used 
to  work  of  any  kind,  not  even  with  a  needle. 
Old  Betty  accepted  the  fate  which  was 
evidently  hanging  over  her  with  more  re- 
signation than  might  be  expected  from  her 
habitually   crabbed  temper.     After  they  had 
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finished  their  meal  she  left  Mrs.  Parker  and 
ascending  to  her  bedroom,  quietly  com- 
menced packing  her  boxes,  and  when"  she 
had  partially  completed  her  work,  she  locked 
them  and  again  descended  to  her  household 
duties,  having  resolved  to  leave  the  house 
at  the  first  difference  of  opinion  which  should 
arise  between  them.  For  this  she  had  not 
long  to  wait.  Mrs.  Parker  had  been  some- 
what annoyed  at  the  frequency  of  Mrs. 
Matthews  requesting  the  presence  of  her  old 
servant.  One  morning,  about  a  week  after 
her  instalment,  Mrs.  Parker  had  dressed  Mrs. 
Matthews  and  brouQ-ht  her  into  the  sittino^- 
room,  and  then  taking  a  seat  by  her  side, 
she  commenced  knitting  with  great  assiduity. 
Presently  Mrs.  Matthews  said  to  her,  "  Tell 
Betty  I  want  her." 

*'  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  against  a 
fellow-servant,"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  acting  the 
part  she  had  assumed,  "  but  I  have  bad 
news  to  tell  you  of  J3etty.  When  I  gave  her 
some  clothes  of  yours  to  wash  out,  she  flew 
into  a  passion  and  said  she  was  no  servant 
of  mine,  and  she  wouldn't  put  up  with  it 
any  longer,  but  would  leave  the  house  at 
once.  She  then  insisted  on  my  paying  her 
a  month's  wages  on  the  spot.     When  I  told 
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her  I  had  no  authority  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  she  insisted  on  rushing  up  to  your 
bedroom  to  get  the  money.  This  of  course 
1  would  not  allow,  as  I  feared  she  might 
disturb  or  frighten  you.  Fortunately  at  that 
moment  Mr.  Desbrow  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  I  told  him  what  had  occurred.  He 
immediately  said  he  would  not  allow  you  to 
be  annoyed  in  the  matter,  and  paid  Betty 
her  wages,  and  sent  her  about  her  busi- 
ness." 

Mrs.  Matthews,  who  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  Parker's  statement,  con- 
centrated her  gaze  on  her  with  so  much 
intentness  that  the  woman  quailed  under 
it.  Mrs.  Matthews,  however,  made  no  re- 
mark, and  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  a 
half  torpid  state,  but  from  the  persistent 
manner  she  remained  silent  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  it  was  evident  she  did  not 
believe  the  statement  Parker  had  made. 
The  next  day,  with  the  exception  of  once 
or  twice  mentioning  Betty,  Mrs.  Matthews 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  circumstance 
of  the  day  before.  Her  attention  was 
further  called  from  the  fact  of  Betty's  ab- 
sence, by  an  active  young  girl  who  had 
been  engaged  by  Parker  to  supply  the  old 
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woman's  place,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
later,  the  old  servant  seemed  to  have 
vanished  from  Mrs.  Matthews'  mifid,  as 
completely  as  if  she  had  never   existed. 

During  the  next  two  years  AValter  Gurdon 
used  to  call  occasionally  on  Mrs.  Matthews, 
but  at  last  the  old  lady's  mind  had  so  com- 
pletely faded  that  she  seemed  almost  to 
forget  him.  On  more  than  one  occasion  she 
appeared  to  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
separating  his  identity  from  that  of  her 
nephew,  and  would  then  cast  on  him  angry 
glances,  and  mutter  to  herself  inarticulate 
words,  which,  from  the  expression  of  her 
face,  the  young  fellow  easily  translated  into 
threats.  During  his  visits,  Parker  would 
behave  to  him  with  extreme  civility.  She 
even  attempted  to  force  something  like  an 
intimacv  with  him.  One  time  she  went  so 
far  as  to  ask  him  if  he  resembled  his  mother. 
Young  Gurdon  merely  answered  that  he  did 
not  remember  her, — that  Mr.  Desbrow  was 
the  only  person  who  knew  her,  and  even 
he  appeared  to  know  very  little  of  her.  A 
slight  expression  of  doubt,  which  was  im- 
perceptible to  Walter,  passed  over  Parker's 
countenance,  and  she  dropped  the  conver- 
sation.     But  notwithstandinof   her    fawuiusf 
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manner  towards  him,  young  Gurdon  liad 
somehow  conceived  the  impression  that  she 
did  not  like  him,  and  that  her  manner 
was  forced  and  unnatm^ah  His  visits  be- 
came altogether  so  disagreeable  to  him, 
that  he  determined  to  relinquish  them,  or 
at  any  rate  call  at  the  house  as  seldom  as 
possible. 

When  Walter  Gurdon  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  Mr.  Desbrow  took  him 
from  school,  and  placed  him  in  his  own 
office.  They  did  not,  however,  get  on  well 
together.  Walter  being  naturally  shrewd, 
intelligent,  and  honourable,  before  the  end 
of  a  year  became  disgusted  with  the 
dishonest  and  hypocritical  character  of  his 
employer,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  the  office 
and  obtain  another  appointment.  This  he 
managed  to  do  with  but  little  difficulty. 
When,  however,  he  gave  Mr,  Desbrow' s 
name  as  a  reference,  that  gentleman  returned 
so  unfavourable  a  description  of  young 
Gurdon,  as  to  create  a  lasting  feud  between 
him  and  his  late  clerk.  Fortunately  for 
the  young  man,  he  had  made  some  good 
friends,  who  spoke  highly  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  was  taken  into  the  office.  Here, 
by     his     gentlemanly    manner    and    intelli- 
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gence,  he  soon  gained  the  confidence,  and 
rapidly  rose  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
employers.  In  this  office  he  contiuiied  for 
several  years,  and  on  quitting  the  firm  he 
had  taken  a  short  trip  on  the  continent, 
where,  as  before  stated,  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gourlay  and  his  daugh- 
ter. He  afterwards  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  j\Ir.  Waterton,  and  was,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  again  thrown  into  the 
society  of  ]Vlr.  Gourlay. 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  It  would  be  a 
singularly  interesting,  and  somewhat  pro- 
found psychological  study  to  analyse  the 
state  of  Charlotte's  mind  after  the  departure 
of  her  admirer  for  London.  That  she  enter- 
tained a  strong  admiration  and  even  aSection 
for  him  cannot  be  disputed,  at  the  same 
time  it  was  hardly  that  which  generally 
exists  in  the  mind  of  a  young  girl  for  her 
first  love.  Not  that  it  in  any  way  wanted 
in  intensity,  on  the  contrary,  her  affection 
for  him  w^as  very  great ;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  mixed  with  it  a  sort  of 
timidity — that  timidity  which  she  might  have 
felt  had  she  doubted  whether  she  were  not 
treading  on  forbidden  ground.  This  feeling 
she    at  last   began  to    attribute  to    her  be- 
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haviour  in  keeping  tlie  affair  a  secret  from 
her  father,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  she 
was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  all,  but  the 
promise  she  had  made  came  to  her  memory, 
and  she  resolved  to  remain  silent.  When,  two 
days  after  Gurdon's  departure  for  London, 
Miss  Turner  received  a  letter  from  him  en- 
closing one  for  Charlotte,  she  almost  dreaded 
to  open  it,  and  it  remained  in  her  desk  for 
several  hours  before  she  had  courage  to  do 
so.  At  length  her  curiosity  overcame  her 
repugnance,  and  the  letter  was  opened.  It 
was  couched  in  warm,  but  perfectly  re- 
spectful terms.  In  it  he  told  her  he  had 
called  at  his  aged  relative's  house,  and  had 
seen  the  housekeeper,  who  had  been  in  her 
service  for  some  years.  With  some  little 
difficulty,  he  obtained  from  this  woman  the 
certainty  that  the  old  lady  was  at  the  time 
almost  hovering  between  life  and  death,  and 
had  been  in  a  state  of  imbecility  for  more 
than  two  years.  On  questioning  her  if  she 
knew  anything  of  the  testamentary  dis- 
positions of  the  old  lady,  she  assured 
him  she  knew  all,  and  had  even  seen  the 
will. 

"At  first,  on  my  asking  her  for  some  explana- 
tion," continued  Mr.  Gurdon,  "  she  refused 

N  2 
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to  give  me  auy  information  beyond  that  what 
I  liatl  formerly  heard  of  my  being  the  heir 
of  a  hirge  proportion    of  her  property,  was 
perfectly  true.     She  was  positively  certain  of 
it,  she  said,  from  having  witnessed  it  herself. 
On  asking  her  what  portion  of  the  property 
1    was    likely  to   receive,  she  told  me   that 
Mr.   Desbrow,  the  old  lady's  solicitor,  knew 
all    the    circumstances    connected   with   the 
will,  and    that  I   had  better  apply   to  him. 
As  I  have  for  this  man  the  greatest  dislike, 
I    begged   of  Mrs.    Parker    (the    woman    I 
alluded   to)    to   give   me   further    details    of 
the    will.     I    could,    however,     get    nothing 
more  from  her.     She  told  me,  in  a  bantering 
way,  that  in  good  time  I  should  know  all,  and 
tliat  she  was  fully  convinced  I   should  then 
find  no  reason  to  complain.     I  made  two  or 
three    desperate    attempts     to    conquer    my 
aversion  to  call  on  Mr.  Desbrow,  but  with- 
out  avail.     I   shall  remain  two  days  longer 
in    London,    having    some    law   business    of 
Mr.    Waterton's   to    attend    to,  and   then    I 

shall    return     to    X .     Possibly    in    tlie 

meantime  I  may  summon  up  sutiicient 
courage  to  call  upon  tlie  old  lady's  executor, 
and  if  so,  will,  when  I  see  you,  give  you 
tlie  full  particulars  of  our  interview." 
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It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the   portion 
we  have  quoted   comprised   even    a    quarter 
of    the    contents     of    Mr.    Gurdon's    letter. 
On    other    subjects,  which    the    reader  may 
readily  imderstand,  he  was  far  more   diffuse. 
To  avoid  the  charge  of  prolixity,  however,  we 
will  leave  them    to  the    imagination  of  the 
reader,  under  the  conviction  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  conjure  up  terms  of  warmer  affec- 
tion than  those  made  use  of  by  Walter  Gurdon 
to   the   lady    of   his   love.     Over    and    over 
again    did    Charlotte   read   her    letter,    and 
earnestly  did   she  look  forward   to   the  ex- 
piration of  the    term   of  Mr.    Gurdon's   so- 
journ in  London.     On  more  than  one   occa- 
sion   the    name  of  the    old  lady's  solicitor, 
Mr.  Desbrow,   seemed   familiar  to  her,  and 
yet  she  was  unable   to  call  to   mind   where 
she  had  heard  it.     Nor  was  this    much    to 
be    wondered    at.      Harcourt  and   his    wife, 
out  of  respect  to    Charlotte's  feelings,  had 
made  it  a  point  from  her  earliest  childhood 
never  to   mention    Mr.   Desbrow's   name  in 
her  presence,  nor  in  fact  that   of  any  other 
individual    connected    with    the    former   un- 
fortunate  history    of    her     father.     It   was 
evidently,  in  her  case,  one  of  those  reminis- 
cences   of    early  childhood  which  suddenly 
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devclopc  tlicmselves  iu  the  mind,  without  our 
being  able  to  decide  whether  they  are  ri?al  or 
unreal.  At  hist,  she  decided  either  way  it 
was  a  subject  of  no  importance.  Still,  tlie 
name  of  Desbrow  recurred  to  her,  and  in 
the  evening,  when  in  conversation  with  her 
father,  she  was  on  the  point  of  asking  if 
he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  Him.  She 
had  even  began  the  sentence,  when  fortu- 
nately she  became  aware  that  it  might  lead 
to  tlie  discovery  that  she  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gurdon,  and  she  stopped 
herself  in  time. 

At  breakfast,  .the  following  morning,  Mr. 
Gourlay  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harcourt. 
It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  after  Mr  Gourlay's  acci- 
dent no  notice  had  been  sent  of  it  to  the 
Harcourt  family.  This  silence  was  due  to 
Mv.  Gourlay,  who  felt  certain  tliat  as  soon 
as  Harcourt  heard  of  the  accident,  either 
he  or  his  wife,  and  very  possibly  Giddy, 
raiglit  immediately  pay  him  a  visit.  Now, 
as  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  about  a 
month's  time  from  the  date  of  the  accident 
both  Harcourt  and  his  wife  were  to  make 
a  somewhat  lengtliened  stay  at  Brough  Hall, 
Mr.  Gourlay  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
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to  keep  the  accident  secret,  for  fear  tliey 
sbould  arrive  before  the  stipulated  time,  whea 
he  would  be  unable  to  pay  them  the  attention 
he  wished.  He  had  therefore  delayed  giv- 
ing tliem  any  information  on  the  subject, 
till  he  was  not  only  able  to  leave  his  room, 
but  even  till  his  name  was  no  longer  on  the 
doctor's  list  of  patients.  Then,  without  in- 
forming his  daughter,  he  wrote  to  Harcourt, 
telling  him  of  his  accident,  and  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  cured,  and 
stating  that  although  he  still  suffered  from 
lameness,  he  hoped  to  be  quite  recovered  by 
the  time  of  their  visit. 

The  letter  Mr.  Gourlay  had  received  the 
morning  in  question  was  Harcourt' s  reply, 
which  came  by  return  of  post.  After  he 
had  finished  reading  it,  he  said  to  Char- 
lotte : 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  my  dear, 
that  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Giddy  will  be 
with  us  to-morrow,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  will 
join  them  at  the  time  originally  agreed  on. 
He  scolds  me  severely  for  not  having  let 
him  know  of  my  accident,  that  his  wife 
might  have  come  down  and  helped  you  to 
nurse  me.  Fortunately,  however,  that  trouble 
will    be   avoided,    and  although    I    am  not 
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quite  as  active  as  I  would  wish  to  be,  I 
will  do  ray  best  to  be  hospitable  to  our 
guests,  and  in  that  I  am  sure  both  you  and 
Miss  Turner  will  do  all  you  can  to  assist 
me. 

Both  ladies  immediately  professed  their 
readiness  to  do  so,  but  hardly  with  the 
heartiness  which  might  have  been  expected. 
Nay,  more — there  was  considerable  embar- 
rassment visible  in  them  both,  although  Mr. 
Gourlay,  who  was  occupied  wtih  some  por- 
tion of  his  letter  connected  with  business 
matters,  failed  to  notice  it. 

After  breakfast  was  over  Miss  Turner 
and  Charlotte  retired  to  their  private  sit- 
ting-room, and  there  talked  over,  without 
any  reserve,  the  difficult  position  they  were 
likely  to  be  placed  in,  and  the  best  method 
to  be  adopted  on  the  occasion.  Not  only 
were  Giddy  and  his  mother  expected  the 
next  day,  but  in  all  probability  Mr.  Gurdon 
would  also  arrive,  as  he  then  intended  to 
return  from  London,  and  would  no  doubt 
find  some  excuse  for  calling  on  them  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  How  then  was 
Charlotte  to  behave  to  her  two  admirers  ? 
Young  Harcourt,  it  is  true,  had  never 
fully    declared    himself,    but    she     had    no 
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difficulty  in  perceiving  that  he  was  really 
strongly  attached  to  her.  Mr.  Gurdon,  on 
the  other  side,  had  not  only  expressed  to 
her  his  strong  affection,  but  she,  in  great 
part,  had  admitted  that  it  was  returned  by 
her.  Of  Mr.  Gurdon' s  temper  she  knew 
nothing ;  but  her  old  play-fellow.  Giddy,  she 
knew  to  be  a  high-spirited,  passionate 
young  fellow,  and  one  exceedingly  likely  to 
express  himself  in  very  unqualified  terms 
to  a  person  against  whom  he  felt  any  ani- 
mosity. And  what  animosity  could  be 
greater  than  that  a  person  would  entertain 
towards  a  successful  rival ! 

In  spite  of  all  their  deliberations,  Miss 
Turner  and  Charlotte  could  hit  upon  no 
favourable  plan  to  adopt.  They  determined 
at  last  to  let  things  take  their  course,  and 
act  as  they  might  think  advisable  when  the 
necessity  for  action  presented  itself.  The  next 
day  was  one  of  considerable  anxiety  to  both, 
and  this  feeliuo-  increased  the  more  as  evenino" 
approached.  They  stationed  themselves  an 
the  window  of  their  sitting-room,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  road  from  the 
lodge  gates,  watching  for  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  guests,  yet  devoutly  hoping  some- 
thing might   have  occurred   to    delay    Mrs. 
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Harcourt  and  her  son  in  London  till  some 
definite  plan  of  action,  with  regard  to  ]\Ir. 
Gurdon,  had  been  decided  on.  At  last, 
they  noticed  the  lodge-keeper  run  to  the 
gates  and  open  them,  and  the  next  moment 
Mr.  Gourlay's  carriage  (which  had  been  sent 
to  the  railway  station,  some  ten  miles  distant, 
for  ]\Irs.  Harcourt)  drove  in. 

Charlotte  and  her  friend  now  left  their 
room  and  descended  to  the  hall,  where  Mr. 
Gourlay  joined  them,  to  be  ready  to  receive 
their  guests.  The  welcome  Mrs.  Harcourt 
and  her  son  received  was  certainly  a  most 
hospitable  one,  though,  on  the  part  of 
Charlotte,  hardly  a  warm  one.  She  had  no 
intention  of  willingly  hurting  tlieir  feelings, 
but  she  felt  a  sensation  of  almost  guilt  creep 
over  her  when  she  reflected  on  the  intelH- 
gence  respecting  Mr.  Gurdon's  proposal 
which  very  probably  they  would  shortly 
hear  of 

After  a  little  conversation,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
and  Giddy  were  shown  to  their  respective 
rooms  to  make  preparations  for  dinner. 
During  that  meal  little  was  said  worthy  of 
notice.  The  conversation  could  hardly  be 
called  lively,  for  a  certain  oppression  seemed 
to   weigh  upon  the  whole   party,    with  the 
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exception  of  Mr.  Gourlay.  This  was  so 
marked  tliat  even  Mr.  Gourlay  perceived  it, 
but  attributing  it  to  the  fatio-ue  of  their 
journey,  he  augured  that  it  would  pass  off 
the  next  day.  When  in  the  evening  they 
were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
Harcourt  said  to  Mr.  Gourlay : 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  see  Gideon  at 
the  time  you  expected." 

"  Why  not  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Just  before  we  started  this  morning  he 
received  intelligence  that  his  old  aunt,  who 
has  been  lying  bedridden  and  childish  for 
many  years,  was  on  the  point  of  death. 
You  know  he  is  expecting  from  her  a  very 
large  property,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  he  has  every  reason  to  believe  the 
dishonest  old  woman  has  deprived  him  of. 
He  has  always  argued,  however,  that  being 
the  only  relative  she  had  in  the  world,  she 
would  hardly  be  base  enough,  despite  her 
ill-temper,  to  leave  her  property  to  any  one 
else.  And  it  would  be  far  better  for  him, 
if  such  were  the  case,  to  receive  quietly  the 
inheritance  than  attempt  any  law  proceed- 
ings. I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  would 
be  the  case,  as  the  dishonest  legal  adviser 
she  has  had  would  hardly  allow  her  to   die 
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without  a  will ;  and  if  the  will  has  been 
made,  and  he  drew  it  up,  there  will  doubt- 
less have  been  inserted  in  it  sufficient 
material  for  a  Chancery  suit." 

Mrs.  Harcourt's  remark  contained  in  it 
both  gall  and  honey  for  Mr.  Gourlay.  That 
he  was  much  pleased  at  the  possibility  of  his 
friend  receiving  a  fortune  was  true,  but 
still,  even  the  distant  allusion  she  had  made 
to  Mr.  Desbrow  caused  him  considerable 
pain.  Probably  this  was  not  unnoticed  by 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  who  perceiving  that  she  had 
trodden  on  dangerous  ground,  did  not  again 
that  evening  continue  any  further  conver- 
sation on  the  subject.  She  now  talked 
earnestly  about  the  progress  Giddy  had 
made,  telling  them  that  he  had  just  been 
called  to  the  bar,  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  welfare.  The  conversation, 
however,  did  not  run  smoothly,  and  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  hour  than  usual  the  party 
separated  for  the  night. 

The  following  morning,  after  breakfast, 
Mr.  Gourlay,  with  his  daughter  and  young 
Harcourt,  repaired  to  the  conservatory,  and 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  with  the  excusable  feelings 
of  a  mother  intent  on  her  son's  promotion, 
proposed  taking  a  turn  round  the  grounds 
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with  Miss  Turner,  with  the  intention  of 
drawing  from  her,  if  possible,  something 
like  a  statement  of  the  manner  affairs  had 
been  progressing  at  Brough  Hall  since  the 
time  of  her  last  visit.  By  way  of  interest- 
ing Miss  Turner  in  her  son's  behalf,  she 
broke  ground  by  informing  her  of  the  good 
fortune  in  store  for  Mr.  Harcourt. 

"I  can  assure  you,"  she  said,  "the  old 
lady,  Mrs.  Matthews,  must  be  very  wealthy 
— I  should  say  exceedingly  so.  Even  when 
my  husband  was  a  boy,  and  lived  with  her, 
she  did  not  expend  one-fourth  part  of  her 
income  ;  and  as  I  say  to  him,  even  if 
her  savings  had  always  been  but  five 
hundred  a  year,  by  this  time  they  must  have 
accumulated  to  an  enormous  amount. 

"  Well  I  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Harcourt  may 
soon  come  into  his  fortune,"  said  Miss 
Turner,  "and  that  without  the  litio^ation 
I  understood,  from  what  you  said  yesterday 
evening,  might  arise  on  the  subject  of  her 
will." 

"That  is  certainly  a  very  disagreeable 
contingency ;"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  "  but 
one  which  I  think  will  only  cause  delay. 
Thank  God,  our  circumstances  are  suffi- 
ciently   satisfactory     to    allow    us    to    wait 
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without  inconvenience.  My  liusband  is  cer- 
tain that  even  if  she  has  left  her  fortune 
to  any  one  else,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  property  she  holds  really  belongs  to 
him.  At  the  same  time,"  she  continued, 
with  a  sigh,  "  unfortunately  the  old  lady's 
solicitor,  a  Mr.  Desbrow,  is  about  as 
dishonest  and  depraved  a  man  as  can  be 
found,  and  who  will  not  flinch  at  any 
obstacle  to  secure  his  own  ends." 

"  What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of 
the  solicitor  ?"  asked  Miss  Turner. 

"  Mr.  Desbrow ;  and  as  I  said  before,  as 
bad  and  profligate  a  man  as  ever  lived." 

The  idea  here  crossed  Miss  Turner's 
mind  that  Desbrow  was  the  name  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Gurdon  in  his  letter  to 
Charlotte,  but  thinking  it  was  hardly 
time  to  speak  on  the  subject,  she  merely 
made  some  general  remark,  and  Mrs. 
Harcourt  continued  : 

"And  now  tell  me,  my  dear,  how  has 
Charlotte  been  since  I  last  saw  her  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  she  has  had  a  day's 
illness  during  the  whole  time,"  was  Miss 
Turner's  reply. 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Harcourt.     "  Does  she    visit    much  in    the 
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neigfliboiirliood  r"  she  continued.  "  And 
lias  she  formed  any  fresh  acquaintance  ?" 

"  Very  few  indeed,"  was  Miss  Turner's 
reply.  Then  after  a  moment's  silence, 
durino-  which  she  considered  whether  she 
could,  without  breaking  confidence,  mention 
Charlotte's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gurdon, 
and  concluding  that  she  might  do  so, 
usino-  a  little  discretion,  she  continued ; 
*'  There  is  certainly  one  gentleman  with 
whom  we  have  lately  become  intimate,  and 
who  is  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Gourlay. 
He  is  a  remarkably  handsome  and  gentle- 
manly young  man." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  assuming 
an  indifference  she  was  far  from  feehng. 
"  Have  I  seen  him  ?" 

"  No.      He  has  lately   come  to  reside  at 

X ,  a  town  about  ten  miles  from  here ; 

and  has  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
solicitor  in  very  large  practice,  but  in  very 
infirm  health." 

"  We  ought  to  form  his  acquaintance," 
said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  with  a  painful  attempt 
at  •  jocularity.  "  He  might  be  able  oc- 
casionally to  give  a  brief  to  Giddy  if  he 
takes  this  circuit.  What  may  his  name 
be  ?" 
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"  Gurdon." 

So  sfreat  was  the  effect  the  mention  of 
this  name  had  on  Mrs.  Harcourt,  that  she 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  appeared  on  the 
point  of  fainting. 

"Are  you  not  well?"  asked  Miss  Turner, 
greatly  alarmed.  "  Shall  we  return  to  the 
house  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  my  dear ;  it  is  nothing,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Harcourt.  "  I  hardly  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  me.  I  think  I  cannot  be 
well,  this  giddiness  so  frequently  comes 
over  me.  Let  me  take  your  arm,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  till  we  get  to  a  garden-seat.  If  I 
can  sit  down  for  a  little,  I  shall  soon  be 
better." 

Miss  Turner  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  in 
a  short  time  Mrs.  Harcourt  somewhat  re- 
covered herself.  On  rising  to  return  to 
the  house,  she  again  took  Miss  Turner's 
arm,  and  said  to  her,  assuming  as  much 
indifference  in  her  tone  as  she  could  sum- 
mon up : 

"  To  return  to  this  Mr.  Gurdon,  my 
dear.  Like  all  other  ladies  I  naturally  take 
an  interest  in  affairs  of  the  kind.  Has  he 
seen  much  of  Charlotte  ?" 

*'  Yes,  he  has  seen  her  several  times." 
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"  Do  they  appear  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Harcourt,  with  an 
amount  of  anxiety  in  her  tone  she  could 
not  subdue,  and  which  was  now  perfectly 
evident  to  Miss  Turner. 

"  On  very  friendly  terms,"  she  replied. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  : 

"  Anything  else?" 

"  I  am  not  positively  aware  of  what  her 
feelings  may  be,"  said  Miss  Turner,  "but 
from  the  intimate  relations  you  are  on 
with  Charlotte,  and  the  respect  she  has 
for  you,  she  is  much  more  likely  to  make 
a  confidant  of  you  than  of  me  in  the 
matter." 

For  certain  reasons  of  her  own  Mrs. 
Harcourt  hardly  thought  so.  However,  as 
they  were  now  near  the  house,  she  let  the 
subject  drop,  and  on  entering  retired  to 
her  own  room,  there  to  think  over  at  her 
leisure  the  intelligence  she  had  just  heard, 
and  determine  what  steps  to  take  in  the 
matter. 

She  remained  seated  in  her  easy-chair 
for  some  moments,  when  she  remembered. 
Miss  Turner  having  mentioned  Mr.  Des- 
brow's   name,    and   also    that   Mr.   Garden 

VOL.    III.  0 
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was  tlic  heir  presumptive  to  a  considerable 
fortune  expectant  at  tlie  death  of  an  old 
lady.  Could  by  any  possibility  that  old  lady 
be  Mrs.  Matthews  ?  And  if  so,  who  could 
Mr.  Gurdon  be  ?  An  idea  now  presented 
itself  to  her  imagination,  but  of  so  terrible 
a  description,  she  hardly  liked  to  admit  the 
conclusion  which  might  be  drawn  from  it. 
Still,  it  assumed  sufficient  reality  in  her 
mind  not  to  allow  her  to  neglect  it.  No, 
something  must  be  done,  and  that  imme- 
diately. She  resolved  therefore  to  write  to 
her  husband  by  that  night's  post,  informing 
him  what  had  taken  place,  so  that  he  might 
advise  her  what  steps  to  take  at  Brough 
Hall.  Before  doing  this,  she  determined  to 
obtain  further  information.  Her  first  idea 
was  to  question  Charlotte,  but  the  moment 
afterwards,  all  things  considered,  she  con- 
cluded it  would  be  better  not  to  speak  to 
her  about  Mr.  Gurdon,  but  to  question 
Miss  Turner  more  particularly  again  on  the 
subject. 

This  she  did,  but  found  Miss  Turner  ex- 
ceedingly reticent.  She  could  not  obtain 
from  her  a  single  direct  answer  to  any 
question  she  put  to  her  but  one,  and  that 
was  whether  she  could    tell    her  the  name 
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of  the  old  lady  from  whom  Mr.  Gurdon  ex- 
pected a  fortune.  In  reply  to  this  Miss 
Turner  s^ave  a  decided  neg'ative — she  had 
never  heard  it.  Findino;  nothino-  more 
decisive  was  to  be  gleaned  from  her,  Mrs. 
Harcourt  again  sought  her  room,  and  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  her  husband  explaining  the 
events  which  had  taken  place,  and  request- 
ing him  to  instruct  her  by  return  of  post 
how  to  proceed. 


0  2 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN      EXPLANATION. 

rj^WO  more  days  passed  over  their  Leads 
J-  witliout  the  inmates  of  Brough  Hail  re- 
ceiving any  intelligence  from  London.  During 
the  time  the  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Harcourt  and 
Charlotte — the  latter  especially — had  been 
great  indeed.  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  disap- 
pointed in  not  receiving  an  answer  from 
her  husband  by  return  of  post  as  she 
expected,  while  Charlotte  was  even  more 
so  at  hearing  no  news  from  Mr.  Gurdon, 
who  had  informed  her  in  his  letter  that  he 
would  arrive  the  following  day.  Mrs.  Har- 
court's  suspicions  as  to  whom  Mr.  Gurdon 
might  be  even  drowned  her  motherly  anxiety 
to  bring  about  in  Charlotte's  mind  a  better 
feeling  towards  Giddy.  She  noticed  that 
the  girl  avoided  being  left  alone  with  him 
by  every  means  in  her  power;  but  this  be- 
haviour, which  formerly  would  have  caused 
her   great   sorrow,    she    now    treated   as   a 
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matter  of  no  importance,  or  slight  indeed 
in  comparison  with  the  discovery  she  thought 
she  had  made.  Mrs.  Harcourt  even  noticed  the 
sad,  careworn  expression  of  her  son  (which 
a  few  weeks  before  would  have  gone  to  her 
heart)  with  no  more  interest  than  she  did 
the  repugnance  Charlotte  seemed  to  have 
in  being  in  his  society. 

Both  young  Harcourt  and  Charlotte  were 
really  objects  of  sympathy.  Giddy  easily  per- 
ceived her  wish  to  avoid  him,  and  he  feared 
the  strong  probability  that  she  had  formed 
another  attachment,  —  yet  his  pride  would 
not  allow  him  to  question  her  on  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Harcourt  had  scrupulously  abstained 
from  speaking  to  him  about  it,  the  doubt 
she  entertained,  painful  as  it  was,  being  far 
less  so  than  the  certainty  that  she  was 
correct  in  her  suspicions.  Charlotte,  who 
was  clearly  aware  of  Giddy 's  feelings,  while 
she  avoided  him,  felt  for  him  the  most 
sincere  pity.  She  really  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  but  she  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  look  upon  him  in  the  light 
of  the  mere  playfellow  of  her  childhood, 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her, 
even  before  her  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Gurdon,    to   entertain    for   him    any   warm 
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attachment — and  now,  it  appeared  impos- 
sil)le.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Gourlay,  now  that 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  house,  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  estate 
and  local  matters  to  pay  much  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  in  his  own  family.  But 
even  he,  without  being  able  to  account 
for  the  feeling,  was  not  altogether  free  from 
the  oppression  which  seemed  to  weigh  upon 
the  spirits  of  those  around  him. 

On  the  third  morning,  while  Mr.  Gourlay, 
accompanied  by  Giddy,  was  superintending 
some  alterations  going  on  in  a  distant  part 
of  his  estate,  a  servant  entered  the  breakfast- 
room  in  which  Mrs.  Harcourt,  Charlotte, 
and  Miss  Turner  were  assembled,  to  inquire 
for  her  master,  as  a  messenger  from  Mr. 
Waterton's  office  had  arrived,  and  wished 
particularly  to  speak  with  him.  An  ex- 
pression almost  of  painful  anxiety  was  visible 
on  the  faces  of  the  three  ladies.  Mrs.  Har- 
court was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"  You  had  better  send  some  one  for  your 
master,"  she  said.  "  He  is  somewhere  in 
the  grounds,  but  I  do  not  know  in  what 
part ;  and  the  messenger,"  she  continued, 
"  you  may  as  well  send  into  the  library,  and 
there  let  him  wait  till  Mr.  Gourlay  returns." 
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The  man  left  the  room,  and  after  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  allow  the  messenger  to 
be  ushered  into  the  library,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
left  the  breakfast-room,  and  under  pretence 
of  looking  for  a  book,  but  in  reality  to  see 
who  the  messenger  might  be,  and  to  draw 
from  him  if  possible  some  particulars  re- 
specting Mr.  Gurdon,  entered  the  library, 
where  she  found  Silas  Morphett. 

"  You  are  waiting,  I  think,  for  Mr. 
Gourlay,"  she  said,  as  she  advanced  to- 
wards the  book-shelves  and  took  out  a 
book  almost  at  hazard.  "  Be  seated,"  she 
continued,  "he  will  be  here  shortly  I  ex- 
pect." 

Silas  Morphett  silently  obeyed  her,  and 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  determining  not  to  miss 
the  object  of  her  visit  to  the  library,  said  to 
him  : 

"  You  come  from  Mr.  Waterton's  office,  I 
believe." 

"  I  do,  ma'am,"  said  Silas. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  on  business  that  will 
require  Mr.  Gourlay  to  leave  the  house  for 
any  time,  for  he  is  hardly  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  his  late  accident  to  allow  him 
to  do  so  without  prejudice  to  his  health. 
Even    the    little    exercise  he    takes    about 
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the  grout)  ds  in    my   opinion    does   liim   no 
good." 

"  My  errand  is  a  ver}'-  simple  one,"  said 
Silas,  "and  will  require  no  fatigue  on  his 
part.  It  is  merely  to  obtain  his  signature 
to  a  paper  I  have  brought  with  me,  and 
wdiich  Mr.  Gurdon  himself  would  have 
brought  had  he  not  been  detained  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  Dear  me,  I  thought  he  had  returned 
two  or  three  days  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

"  He  was  expected,  ma'am,  but  he  has 
been  detained  in  town  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  a  relative." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  trying  to  wear  an  expression  of 
condolence  on  her  face — though  she  hardly 
succeeded  in  her  effort.  "  I  hope  it  is  no 
near  relative  ?" 

"  No,  not  very  near,  ma'am,"  replied 
Silas.  "  I  don't  know  exactly  the  degree  of 
relationship.  The  death  has  been  long  ex- 
pected. She  was  very  old;  some  say  as 
much  as  ninety  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
l^edridden  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
fact  her-  decease  I  have  no  doubt  w^ould  be 
considered  a  happy  release  by  all  who  were 
interested  in  her." 
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"  Had  she  many  relatives  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

"  I  understand  Mr.  Gurdon  was  the  only 
relative  she  had  in  the  world.  If  so,  it  will 
be  a  fortunate  thing  for  him,  for  she  has  the 
reputation  of  being  very  wealthy." 

"  What  was  her  name  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Har- 
court. *'  I  formerly  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mr.  Gurdon,  but  do  not  remember 
his  mentioning  having  a  relative  of  the 
kind." 

"  She  was  a  Mrs.  Matthews,  residing 
somewhere  over  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water,"  said  Silas;  "but  where  I  hardly 
know.  This  morning  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gurdon  stating  that  the  old  lady 
had  been  found  dead  in  her  bed,  and  that 
he  should  be  detained  in  town  till  after  the 
funeral.  He  requested  that  during  his 
absence  I  would  perform  his  duties  for  him, 
and  Mr.  Gourlay's  signature  being  required 
to  a  paper  on  some  county  business,  I  thought 
I  would  ride  over  myself,  and  then  I  could 
convey  to  him  the  pleasing  intelligence  re- 
specting the  fortune  his  friend  Mr.  Gurdon 
had  inherited." 

"  It  will  no  doubt  give  him  great  satis- 
faction," said  Mrs.  Harcourt  almost  mechani- 
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cally,  so  startled  was  she  at  the  course 
events  appeared  to  be  taking.  "  But  here 
he  comes,  and  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
him  yourself."  So  saying  Mrs.  Harcourt 
bowed  to  Silas  Morphett  and  left  the 
room. 

Mr.  Gourlay,  accompanied  by  young  Har- 
court, now  entered  the  library,  and  Silas 
having  obtained  from  Mr.  Gourlay  the  re- 
quired signature  said  to  him  : 

*'  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  the  cause  of  Mr.  Gurdon's  not  calling 
on  you  himself  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  A  very  aged  relative  of  his  died 
suddenly,  and  it  is  imagined  has  left  him 
her  fortune,  which  is  very  large." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay.  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it,  and  wish  him  joy.  Is  he  her 
only  relative  ?" 

"  So  I  understand,  sir ;"  said  Silas,  "  I 
never  heard  of  any  other  at  any  rate,  and 
am  told  he  is  her  heir." 

"  I  should  not  be  sorry,  Giddy,"  said  Mr. 
Gourlay,  "  if  your  father  met  with  a  similar 
good  fortune."  Then  addressing  Silas,  he 
continued,  "  My  young  friend's  father,  Mr. 
Harcourt,  is  situated  in  a  similar  position. 
He  is  heir  to  an  old  lady  who  has  been  bed- 
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ridden  for  many  years,  a  woman  whom 
nobody  loves,  and  nobody  will  regret  when 
they  hear  of  her  death." 

Silas  made  no  answer  to  Mr.  Gourlay's 
remark,  but  cast  a  piercing  glance  on  young 
Harcourt,  as  if  scrutinizing  his  features  with 
the  utmost  minuteness.  Even  Mr.  Gourlay 
noticed  the  expression  on  his  countenance, 
and  also  thought  that  Silas  had  seemed 
surprised  at  the  mention  of  Mr.  Harcourt's 
name. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Har- 
court ?"  he  inquired  of  Silas. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  sir,"  replied  Silas, 
sharply  —  so  sharply,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Gourlay  thought  he  might  have  inadvert- 
ently given  him  some  offence.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  him  whatever,  how  should  I?" 
he  continued. 

"  Merely  that  you  looked  surprised  when 
you  heard  his  name,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay, 
"  I  have  no  other  reason." 

Silas  made  no  direct  reply  to  this  remark, 
but  after  casting  a  defiant  glance  on  him, 
which  vanished  so  quickly  that  a  flash  of 
lightning  could  hardly  have  been  more 
rapid,  he  said,  abruptly  : 

"  If  you  have  no  further  commands,  sir, 
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for  mo,  or  mcssa<^e  to  Mr.  Waterton,  I 
will  take  my  leave,  as  I  have  several  places 
to  call  at  before  I  return." 

"  No,  I  Lave  no  message  for  Mr.  Waterton ; 
but  if  you  are  writing  to  Mr.  Gurdon,  pray 
convey  my  congratulations  to  him  on  bis 
good  fortune.  But,"  be  continued,  noticing 
Silas,  wbo  bad  taken  up  bis  bat,  walking 
swiftly  out  of  tbe  room,  "  will  you  not  take 
some  refresbment  before  you  go  ?" 

"  Notbing,  tbank  you,  sir,"  said  Mor- 
pbett.     "  I  wisb  you  good  morning." 

"  I  cannot  tbink  wbat  is  tbe  matter  with 
tbat  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay  to  Giddy, 
"  I  bave  evidently  done  sornetbing  to  offend 
bim  :  yet  I  do  not  know  wbat.  He  is  an 
ill-tempered,  crotcbety  fellow,  but  an  ex- 
cellent man  of  business,  and  one  tbe  bencb 
of  magistrates  can  tborougbly  depend  upon. 
Had  be  been  a  certificated  attorney,  I 
sbould  certainly  bavc  used  my  influence  to 
get  him  appointed  clerk  to  tlie  bencb,  on 
tbe  resignation  of  Mr.  AVaterton.  But  we 
have  a  very  good  fellow  in  bis  place.  By- 
the-by,"  be  continued,  as  be  was  leaving 
tbe  room,  "  I  tbink  you  know  bim,  Giddy. 
His  name  is  Gurdon,  and  you  met  bim  at 
tbe  ball  at  Willis'  Rooms.     You  must  form 
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Ms  acquaintance  when  lie  comes  down  here 
again.  He  is,  I  assure  you,  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  us  all." 

Both  Giddv  and  his  mother  had  but  little 
wish  for  society  that  day.  Mrs.  Harcourt 
on  leaving  the  library  had  retired  to  her 
bed-room,  there  to  think  over  with  as  calm 
a  brain  as  she  could  the  terrible  certainty 
she  had  now  arrived  at,  and  deliberate  what 
course  she  ought  to  pursue.  To  the  question 
she  put  to  herself,  whether  she  should  tell 
Mr.  Gourlay  who  the  old  lady  was  who  had 
left  her  fortune  to  Mr.  Glurdon,  she  answered 
in  the  negative.  It  would,  she  reflected,  be 
premature  to  mention  the  subject  till  the 
will  was  opened,  and  that  would  not  be  till 
after  the  funeral.  Then,  again,  the  sus- 
picion now  came  before  her  more  pro- 
minently than  ever,  that  Mr.  Gurdon  had 
proposed  to  Charlotte  without  her  father's 
knowledge,  and  had  most  probably  been 
accepted — a  conclusion  she  had  arrived  at 
by  the  systematic  manner  Charlotte  avoided 
Giddy's  society.  But  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  names  of  Gurdon  and  Gordon 
brought  before  her  such  unpleasant  reminis- 
cences, and  opened  out  such  cruel  proba- 
bilities, that    she    had    not  the    courage    to 
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attempt  to  meddle  with  them.  At  last,  like  a 
sensible  woman,  which  in  reality  she  was, 
she  resolved  to  do  nothing  on  her "  own 
responsibility,  but  to  write  by  that  nio^ht's 
post  again  to  her  husband,  narrating  exactly 
the  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  her  and  Silas  Morphett,  and  beg- 
ging him  this  time  to  answer  her  by  return 
of  post,  as  she  was  in  a  state  of  great  an- 
xiety and  doubt. 

But  if  any  doubt  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt  as  to  Charlotte's  having  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Gurdon,  none  remained  in  that 
of  Giddy's.  He  was  certain  it  was  a  fact. 
He  had  easily  concluded  from  Charlotte's 
coolness  of  behaviour  to  him  that  his  love 
was  not  returned,  and  he  more  than  once 
began  to  suspect  that  a  rival  had  made  an 
impression  on  her  heart — but  now  he  was 
convinced.  He  remembered  full  well  the 
pleasure  Charlotte  had  shown  the  night  of 
the  ball  in  the  attentions  she  received  from 
Mr.  Gurdon ;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to 
admit  him  to  be  a  handsome,  gentlemanly 
man,  obnoxious  as  these  qualifications  might 
have  been  to  him  in  his  (Giddy's)  present 
position.  With  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth, 
his  first  determination  was  to  seek  out  Mr. 
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Gurdon,  and  defy  him  to  mortal  combat; 
but  the  moment  afterwards,  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  proceeding  presented  itself  to  him, 
and  he  relinquished  it.  Still,  the  natural 
desire  of  every  man  to  have  a  meeting 
with  his  rival  was  dominant  in  Giddy,  and 
he  would  certainly  have  put  the  suggestion 
into  execution  had  he  not  fortunately  been 
withheld  by  the  remembrance  that  Mr. 
Gurdon  was  at  that  moment  in  town,  and 
the  date  of  his  return  uncertain.  There 
appeared  to  remain  for  him  but  one  course, 
and  that  was  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Charlotte,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips 
whether  there  was  still  any  hope  for  him,  and 
if  she  replied  in  the  negative,  to  implore 
her  to  tell  him  whether  she  was  attached 
to  another.  What  he  would  do  in  that  case, 
he  found  some  difficulty  in  determining. 
Although  his  pride  whispered  to  him  that 
he  should  then  withdraw  from  the  field,  a 
still  stronger  wish  came  over  him  to  have  a 
personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gurdon. 

He  deliberated  over  these  two  points  for 
some  time,  without  being  able  to  decide  on 
either.  At  last  he  gave  them  up  in  despair, 
and  fell  back  on  his  original  intention  to 
ask  for   an   interview  with    Charlotte,   and 
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tlieu  afterwards  follow  the  course  which 
ch'cumstances  might  point  out  as  being  the 
most  advisable. 

Giddy  now  seated  himself  at  the  table  in 
the  library,  and  commenced  a  very  pathetic 
epistle  to  Charlotte,  requesting  her  to  grant 
him  an  interview  in  the  garden.  He  ex- 
plained his  unhappy  state  of  mind,  the 
strouGT  love  he  bore  her,  and  his  alarm  lest 
another  might  have  made  a  more  favourable 
impression  on  her  heart  than  himself.  Hop- 
ing against  hope  that  such  might  not  be 
the  case,  and  wishing  to  call  her  good  feel- 
ings more  directly  towards  himself,  he  went 
further  into  detail  on  the  strong  love  he 
bore  her.  In  this  style  he  continued 
till  he  had  completed  the  first  page,  when 
the  idea  struck  him  that  very  possibly 
Charlotte  might  be  induced,  by  the  tenor 
of  his  letter,  to  decline  an  interview  with 
him,  at  any  rate,  without  her  father's  per- 
mission. This  contingency  appeared  so  evi- 
dent, that  he  determined  not  to  let  the 
letter  go,  and  tearing  it  up  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  threw  them  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  Another  letter  was  now  commenced 
in  a  more  off-hand  style,  pretty  much,  in 
fact,    such   as   he   would    have    written    to 
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Charlotte  two  or  three  years  before.  In 
it  he  merely  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  her 
about  something  of  great  importance,  and 
asked  her  to  meet  him  in  the  garden  in  the 
afternoon.  This  he  signed,  "Your's  affec- 
tionately—G.H." 

On  reading  over  the  letter  before  putting 
it  into  an  envelope,  it  struck  him  that  its 
style  was  hardly  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
he  resolved,  after  reading  it  a  second  time, 
that  it  should  not  be  sent  to  Charlotte.  He 
now  tore  it  up,  and  placing  some  note-paper 
again  before  him,  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
ink,  and  awaited  for  some  moments  a  flash 
of  inspiration — but  none  came.  At  last, 
almost  in  despair,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  the  pen  back  into  the  inkstand, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Charlotte 
entered   the    room. 

Young  Harcourt  felt  so  much  surprised 
at  seeing  her  at  such  a  moment  that  he 
forgot  to  rise  from  his  chair  to  receive  her, 
while  Charlotte  appeared  perfectly  collected 
and  self-possessed.  And  yet  there  was 
something  about  her  manner  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  she  had  expected  to 
find  him  alone.  Having  closed  the  door, 
she    advanced    towards     him,     and     stood 
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by  Lis  side,  neither  of  them  speaking  a 
word.  For  a  moment  Charlotte  seemed 
puzzled  what  to  do;  and  then,  as  if  she 
felt  the  necessity  for  commencing  a  conver- 
sation, she  said  to  him  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference in  her  manner  : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  morn- 
ing, Giddy?  It  seems  a  pity  you  should 
remain  indoors,  and  the  weather  so  beau- 
tiful. As  yet  you  have  seen  nothing  of 
the  country,  which  is  well  worth  seeing. 
Papa  is  going  to  call  this  afternoon  on  a 
brother  magistrate,  who  resides  some  miles 
off;  why  do  you  not  go  with  him  ?  I  assure 
you  the  drive  is  a  charming  one." 

Giddy  Harcourt  remained  silent  for  a  few 
moments  as  if  irresolute,  and  then  said,  look- 
•  ing  at   her  in  a  melancholy  manner,  "  No, 
Charlotte,  I  shall  not  go." 

"And  why  not?"  she  asked.  "  Papa  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  delighted  to  have  you  with 
him." 

"  He  is  very  kind  I  know,"  replied  Giddy, 
"  but  I  have  no  spirits  either  for  that  or  for 
anything  else." 

"  How  so,  Giddy, — are  you  not  well  ?" 

Willingly  would  he  have  replied  that  she 
was  herself  the  cause  of  his  low  spirits,  but 
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he  remained  silent.  A  singular  feeling  of 
oppression  had  come  over  him.  He,  who  a  few- 
minutes  before  had  so  ardently  desired  a 
private  interview  with  Charlotte  that  he 
might  make  one  last  desperate  effort  to  gain 
her  affection,  had  now  the  opportunity  he 
so  much  desired,  and  was  yet  unable  to 
utter  a  word.  Charlotte's  womanly  tact 
easily  told  her  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  by  way  of  encouragement,  she 
said : 

"But  tell  me.  Giddy,  what  is  wrong 
with  you  ?  You  make  me  feel  very  uneasy, 
and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Harcourt  is  also,  and  I 
have  even  noticed  papa  look  at  you  several 
times  as  if  he  feared  something  had  occurred 
to  distress  you." 

"  Charlotte,"  said  Giddy,  now  rising  from 
his  chair  as  if  actuated  by  a  desperate  im- 
pulse, "  Charlotte  you  know  perfectly  well 
what  is  the  matter  with  me." 

It  was  now  Charlotte's  turn  to  be  silent. 
She  had  half  conceived  the  idea  of  professing 
ignorance  upon  the  subject,  but  she  thought 
that  either  her  denial  would  be  seen  through, 
or,  what  was  more  likely,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment it  was  unworthy  of  her  to  attempt  a 
deception,  venial,   as   it   might  be.     Giddy, 

p  2 
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fiiuliug   she   did   not   answer,    said    to  her : 

"  Charlotte,  I  say  again,  you  are  the 
cause  !  Why  have  you  changed  towards  me 
in  the  manner  you  have  ?" 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean,  Giddy?" 

"  In  behaving  in  the  cold  manner  you  do," 
he  replied.  "  You  appear  to  avoid  me  by 
every  means  in  your  power,  and  instead  of 
being  as  open  and  candid  with  me  as  you 
used  to  be,  it  is  now  with  difficulty  I  can 
get  from  you  a  dozen  consecutive  words — 
at  least  addressed  to  me,"  he  added  with 
some  pique.  "  "What  have  I  done  to  offend 
you  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,  Giddy.  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  be  offended  with 
you  in  my  life." 

"  Why  then  are  you  so  strange  and  cold 
with  me  ?" 

"  I  am  not,  Giddy  ;  it's  your  own  imagina- 
tion which  induces  you  to  think  so.  I  never 
liked  you  better  than  I  do  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

"  Liked  !"  said  Giddy  somewhat  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  Giddy,  liked,"  said  Charlotte,  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  indicate  she  had 
made  use  of  the  word  advisedly. 
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Giddy's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  he  said 
nothing.  Charlotte  perceived  them,  and 
feeHng  herself  grieved  for  the  pain  she  had 
given  her  companion,  said  : 

'*  Dear  Giddy,  let  us  understand  each 
other,  what  is  it  you  require  of  me  ?" 

"  That  you  should  love  me,"  said  Giddy. 
"  Yes,  love  me !  and  I  will  be  content  even 
if  you  bear  towards  me  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  love  I  have  for  you." 

"  Giddy,"  said  Charlotte,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible. I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  it, 
but  it  is  better  tha,t  I  do  so.  That  I  shall 
always  look  upon  you  as  a  dear  friend — nay, 
I  will  unhesitatingly  admit,  I  shall  always 
love  you  as  the  kind  brother  you  have 
ever  been  to  me,  but  nothing  more." 

"  And  why  not,  Charlotte  ?" 

"  We  cannot  help  our  thoughts  in  such 
matters,  Giddy,"  was  her  reply. 

"  But,  Charlotte,  perhaps  you  may  change 
your  opinion." 

"  There  is  little  probability  of  that." 

"  And  for  what  reason  ?" 

Charlotte  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
evidently  wishing  to  make  the  avowal  that 
she  loved  another,  and  yet  partly  from 
maidenly  reserve,  but  infinitely  more   from 
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repugnance  to  hurt  the  fcehngs  of  her  friend, 
refraininf]^  from  doingf  so. 

"  AVill  you  not  tell  me  the  truth,  Char- 
lotte," said  Giddy  at  last,  "  are  not  my 
suspicions  correct  that  your  love  is  given  to 
another  ?" 

Cliarlotte  still  remained  silent  a  Uttle 
longer,  and  then  said  to  him  : 

"  Giddy,  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  I  do 
not  admit  that  my  affections  are  irrevocably 
fixed  on  another,  but  to  a  certain  extent  it 
is  the  case,  so  far  at  least  that  it  would  be 
disrespectful  either  to  him  or  to  you  did 
I  allow  another  to  address  me  in  terms  of 
affection." 

"  And  who  may  he  be  ?"  inquired 
Giddy. 

Charlotte  made  no  answer,  but  looked  at 
him  attentively  as  if  inviting  him  to  suggest 
some  name. 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Gurdon  ?"  asked  Giddy. 

Charlotte  still  returned  no  answer,  but  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  gave  a  silent 
reply  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Charlotte,"  said  Giddy,  hoping  against 
hope  that  he  might  be  mistaken,  "  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  answer  me  candidly,  is  it  Mr. 
Gurdon  ?" 
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It  is.  So,  dear  Giddy,  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  am  sorry  to  cause  you  any 
grief,"  she  said,  the  tears  now  fast  pouring- 
down  her  face ;  "  I  never  thought  the  time 
would  come  when  such  a  thing  would  have 
been  possible.  But  it  is  better  to  tell  you 
the  whole  truth  than  allow  you  to  remain  in 
error.  Now,  dear  Giddy,  I  must  go ;  but 
at  any  rate  let  us  part  friends,  for  it  will 
grieve  me  terribly  to  think  you  bear  me  any 
animosity." 

So  saying  she  offered  him  her  hand,  but 
Giddy  Harcourt  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  at  the  moment  that  he  saw  it  not, 
and  sinking  in  his  chair,  he  leant  his  hands 
on  the  table,  and  burying  his  face  in  them, 
wept  like  a  child. 

Charlotte,  instead  of  quitting  the  room  as 
she  had  intended,  advanced  towards  him, 
and  placing  her  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder, 
said  to  him — "  Dear  Giddy,  do  not  be  so 
grieved  at  what  I  said.  Do  not  weep  so, 
you  will  find  others  far  better  worthy  of 
loving  than  I  am.  Pray  do  not  cry  so, 
you    little    know    how    unhappy    it    makes 


me. 


Her    words    however   had    no    effect   on 
Giddy' s    sorrow,    who    continued    weeping 
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bitterly ;  while  the  tears  poured  down  Char- 
lotte's cheeks  scarcely  less  rapidly.  And 
she  even  went  further,-  and  stooped  her  head 
over  him  possibly  with  the  intention  of  im- 
printing a  kiss  on  his  brow.  If  so,  she  was 
fortunately,  perhaps,  interrupted,  for  at 
that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
Turner,  with  her  bonnet  on,  and  equipped 
for  leaving:  the  house,  entered  the  room. 
Many  women  with  less  tact,  when  they  saw 
the  position  of  the  young  couple,  would 
have  quitted  the  room  again.  Not  so  Miss 
Turner,  who  advancing  calmly,  said  to 
Charlotte,  with  as  much  placidity  in  her 
tone  as  if  she  had  not  noticed  anything 
uncommon  in  her  friend's  behaviour  : 

"  Charlotte,  my  dear,  I  came  to  ask 
whether  you  would  not  like  to  drive  with 
me  in  the  pony  chaise  this  morning,  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  infant  school.  You  know 
it  is  our  day  for  visiting  it,  and  the  air 
is  so  fresh  and  delightful,  it  will  do  you 
good." 

"I  should  Uke  it  much,"  said  Charlotte, 
wiping  the  tears  from  her  face,  but  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  she  wished  to  conceal 
that  she  had  been  crying.  "I  should  like 
to   go   much,"   she  continued,  "  and  if  you 
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remain  here  a  few  minutes,  I  will  run  and 
put  on  my  bonnet,  and  we  will  go  to- 
gether." She  then  left  the  room,  and  Miss 
Turner  advanced  towards  Giddy. 

According  to  all  precedent  laid  down  in 
novels.  Giddy  should  have  been  surprised 
and  confused  at  Miss  Turner's  appearance. 
He  formed,  however,  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  looked  at  her  with  an  expression 
in  which  sorrow  was  too  deeply  stamped 
for  any  effectual  concealment.  She  ad- 
dressed him  kindly  on  some  matter  of 
common  occurrence,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  great  sympathy  in  her  tone,  as  if 
she  meant  more  than  she  expressed.  Giddy 
answered  her  almost  mechanically,  and  they 
continued  to  converse  together  till  Char- 
lotte's steps  were  heard  in  the  passage. 

"  Charlotte  is  ready,"  she  said  to  him, 
"  so  I  must  leave  you." 

Miss  Turner  then  made  a  step  towards 
the  door,  when  suddenly  turning  round,  she 
looked  at  Giddy  with  great  kindness  in  her 
glance,  and  placed  her  hand  for  him  to 
take.  Giddy,  with  gratitude  took  it,  and 
he  felt  in  her  behaviour  a  sympathy  for 
his  sorrow  which  fairly  went  to  his  heart. 
Miss  Turner  then  left  him,  and    Giddy  re- 
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mained  standing  at  tho  window  till  the 
pony  carriage  was  out  of  sight.  He  was 
then  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  library, 
but  was  doomed  before  doing  so  to  receive 
another  visitor,  this  time  his  own  mother. 
She  looked  in  her  son's  face,  and  easily 
perceived  the  sorrow  stamped  on  it.  Pas- 
sing her  arms  round  his  neck,  she  kissed 
him  affectionately,  and  then  whispered  in 
his  ear : 

"  Do  not  despair.    Giddy,  my  dear.     All 
hope  is  not  yet  lost !" 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    FUNERAL. 

WE  must  now  leave  the  family  at  Brough 
Hall,  and  trace  events  which  were 
passing  in  London.  Harcourt  did  not  re- 
ceive the  first  letter  of  his  wife  till  three 
days  after  it  was  written,  he  being  absent 
from  town  on  some  law  business.  On  his 
return,  after  reading  it,  he  was  somewhat 
puzzled  how  to  act,  whether  to  call  on 
Mr.  Desbrow,  or  at  his  aunt's  residence  in 
Nelson  Square.  After  giving  the  subject 
due  consideration,  he  determined  to  visit 
Mr.  Desbrow  the  next  morning.  He  had 
just  finished  breakfast,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  house,  when  a  letter 
was  placed  in  his  hand  by  the  servant.  On 
opening  it,  he  found  it  to  be  from  Mr.  Des- 
brow, informing  him  that  Mrs.  Matthews 
had  died  a  day  or  two  previously,  and 
the  funeral  was  to  take  place  the  following 
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Friday,  at  wliicli  lio  trusted  Mr.  Harcourt 
would  be  present.  He  further  iDformed  bira 
that  the  time  the  ceremony  was  to  take'place 
would  be  forwarded  to  him  by  the  under- 
taker. Mr.  Desbrow  concluded  his  letter  by 
stating  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  arranging  the  funeral  as  he  had 
been  named  executor  under  Mrs.  Matthews' 
will. 

A-lthough  ]\Irs.  Matthews'  life  for  some 
years  past  could  hardly  have  been  calcu- 
lated on  from  one  week  to  another,  the 
intelhgence  of  her  death  caused  Harcourt 
no  little  surprise,  and  that  not  unmixed 
with  anxiety.  To  say  that  he  felt  the 
slightest  sorrow  for  the  old  lady's  loss 
would  be  absurd.  He  bore  her  no  ani- 
mosity, and  that  was  all  that  could  be  said 
of  the  feeling  he  had  entertained  for  his 
aunt  for  many  years  past.  His  anxiety, 
however,  was  easily  explained  by  Mr.  Des- 
brow's  remark  in  the  letter — that  he  had 
been  left  sole  executor.  In  Harcourt's  eyes, 
that  short  and  apparently  harmless  sentence 
conveyed  in  it  a  warning  of  expensive  legal 
proceedings,  which  would  certainly  take 
place.  True,  he  was  convinced  that  his 
aunt  had  for  many  years  been  possessed  of 
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property  of  which  he  had  every  reason  to 
beheve  himself  the  rightful  owner.  At  the 
same  time  the  accumulations  would  have  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  as  Mr.  Desbrow  had 
for  a  long  time  past  had  the  absolute  control 
of  these,  Harcourt  could  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  probability,  if  not  the  certainty,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  Chancery  suit  would  be 
able  to  extract  from  him  anything  like  a  true 
statement  of  affairs. 

Harcourt  was  upon  the  point  of  writing 
to  his  wife  to  inform  her  of  his  aunt's  death, 
and  the  vexatious  complications  her  affairs 
appeared  likely  to  take,  when  he  remem- 
bered the  old  proverb,  "  that  bad  news 
always  came  too  soon,"  and  he  determined 
to  put  off  writing  till  after  the  funeral. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
few  days  which  were  to  elapse  before  the 
funeral  took  place,  Gideon  Harcourt  had 
resolved  to  call  at  the  house  in  Nelson 
Square,  and  in  his  position,  as  the  only 
living  relative  of  Mrs.  Matthews,  to  make 
some  inquiries  as  to  what  was  taking  place 
with  regard  to  her  affairs;  but  on  reconsi- 
dering the  matter  he  thought  very  probably 
any  interference  on  his  part,  no  matter  how 
justifiable,  might  be  accepted  by  Mr.  Des- 
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brow  as  an  affront,  and  he  concluded  it  was 
better  that  the  htigation  that  would  evi- 
dently ensue  between  them  after  the  funeral, 
should  not  in  any  manner  be  laid  to  his 
(Har court's)  charge. 

Having  arrived  at  this  prudent  conclusion 
he  attempted  to  drive  the  subject  from  his 
mind  as  much  as  possible,  by  occupying 
himself  with  the  legal  business  he  had  in 
hand.  All,  however,  in  vain.  In  spite  of 
his  endeavours,  the  litigation  which  he  saw 
in  the  future  persisted  in  coming  promin- 
ently before  him,  till  at  last  his  anxiety 
had  assumed  so  intense  a  form,  that  he  was 
oblio-ed  to  set  all  other  matters  aside,  and 
wait  with  what  patience  he  could  till  the 
funeral  was  over. 

The  day  named  in  the  undertaker's  note 
at  last  arrived,  and  Harcourt,  having  put 
on  a  mourning  suit,  hired  a  cab  and  drove 
over  to  Nelson  Square,  where  he  found 
the  mutes  already  standing  at  the  door. 
On  entering  the  house,  reminiscences  of 
former  days  came  into  his  head  with  as- 
tounding rapidity,  and  although  not  one 
spark  of  sorrow  did  he  feel  for  his  relative, 
a  certain  sad  oppression  weighed  on  him 
so  heavily  as  to  stamp  on  his  features  an 
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expression  of  seriousness  by  no  means  un- 
fitted to    the    occasion.      On    entering    tlie 
parlour  he  found  Mr.  Desbrow  and  another 
gentleman,    both    evidently    there    with  the 
intention  of  taking   part    in    the   ceremony. 
Mr.  Desbrow,  who,    as  naturally  might  be 
expected,  now  began    to  bear  strong  traces 
of  age  upon    him,    received  Harcourt  with 
a  half-serious  half-respectful  manner.    There 
was,  moreover,  a  certain  air   of  sorrow  on 
his  countenance,  and    he  expressed  himself 
feelingly  and  in    well  chosen  words   on  the 
death    of   his    old    friend   and    client,   Mrs. 
Matthews.     He  concluded  by  saying    death 
was  at  all  times    a  very  solemn  affair,  and 
although    the    decease    of    Mrs.    Matthews 
might  have  been  anticipated,   still   it    could 
not   pass   without    occasioning  a  feeling   of 
sorrow    on    the    minds    of   those   who    had 
known  her  so  long,  and  her  death,  natural 
as  it  was,  ought  to  be  a   warning    to  them 
all. 

Harcourt' s  perspicuity  at  the  moment  being 
too  much  dulled  by  the  sad  feeling  the  house 
and  its  surroundings  had  occasioned,  did  not 
notice  the  hypocrisy  which  evidently  formed 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Desbrow' s  remark.  His 
attention  was,    however,  called  to  it  by  an 
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evident  sneer  on  the  face  of  the  other  oc- 
cupant of  the  room,  who  was  standing 
somewhat  in  Mr.  Dosbrow's  rear.  "  The 
latter,  seeing  Harcourt's  gaze  fixed  on  their 
companion,  said : 

"  Oil !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Harcourt, 
let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Gurdon,  in 
whose  welfare  Mrs.  Matthews  has  for  so 
many  years  taken  so  great  an  interest,  that 
I  thought  it  right  to  invite  him  to  the 
funeral." 

"  Mr.  Gurdon  !"  said  Harcourt,  intensely 
surprised.  "  Might  I  ask  if  you  are  the 
gentleman  who  did  my  wife  and  son  the 
honour  of  calling  on  them  after  a  ball  at 
Willis'  Rooms  ?" 

"  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Gurdon.  "  And  I  hope 
soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them 
at   Brough  Hall,    for  I  understand  from  a 

letter  received  from  my  clerk  at  X ,  that 

they  are  at  this  moment  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Gourlay." 

Harcourt  made  no  remark,  and  Mr.  Des- 
brow  seeing  the  conversation  was  about  to 
flag,  said  to  him  : 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Gurdon  has  lately  entered  into  partnership 
with  ]\Ir.     Waterton,    who  is   clerk  of    the 
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magistrates    at    X .     He  was  fortunate 

enough  to  form  Mr.  Gourlay's  acquaintance 
of  whom  he  speaks  as  being  the  most 
amiable  and  agreeable,  and  certainly  the 
most  intelligent,  magistrate  on  the  county 
bench." 

Harcourt,  though  totally  uninterested  in 
the  matter,  saw  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
say  something.  Nothing,  however,  better 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  than  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  Gurdon  whether  he  intended  to  remain 
long  in  London. 

"  I  return  without  fail  this  evening.  In 
fact,  if  I  can,  almost  as  soon  as  the  funeral 
is  over.  The  truth  is,  I  have  already  over- 
stayed my  time  for  some  days,  and  am  most 
anxious  to  get  back." 

Harcourt  made  no  further  remark,  and  a 
dead  silence  occurred  for  some  moments. 
Fortunately  at  the  time  the  undertaker 
entered  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
on  the  gloves.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  wheels  of  a  carriage  were  heard  drawing 
up  to  the  door,  and  then  the  tread  of  the 
undertaker's  men  bringing  down  the  coffin. 
The  noise  of  wheels,  as  of  a  carriage  driving 
off  was  again  heard,  and  of  another  drawing 
up  to  the  door.  The  undertaker  now  entered, 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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and  the  tlirec  gentlemen  quitting  the  house, 
took  their  places  in  the  mourning  coach, 
which  following  the  hearse,  started  off  for  the 
cemetery. 

It  migfht  be  imaofined  that  once  in  the 
broad  glare  of  day,  Harcourt  would  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  more  minutely  ex- 
amining the  countenances  of  his  companions. 
So  far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case, 
had  they  not  been  present  with  him  in  the 
carriage,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
perfectly  invisible  to  him  than  they  were  at 
that  moment,  so  acutely  was  his  mind  fixed 
on  other  matters.  And  these  too  on  a  sub- 
ject totally  apart  from  anything  connected 
with  Mrs.  Matthews'  estate,  and  the  litiga- 
tion which  was  likely  to  arise  from  it.  All 
his  thoughts  were  now  centred  on  his  poor 
friend  at  Brough  Hall,  and  the  danger  he 
was  in  of  being  recognised  by  Mr.  Desbrow 
— no  unlikely  occurrence,  considering  the 
connection  which  evidently  existed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Gurdon,  although  it  is  but 
justice  to  add  that  the  latter  seemed  to  hold 
for  Mrs.  Matthews'  solicitor  a  feeling  almost 
of  aversion.  Still,  there  was  no  doubt  some 
sort  of  continuity  between  them,  whether 
in  business  matters  or  other  it  would  be  im- 
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possible  to  say,  and  Gideon  Harcourt  knew 
too  well  that  a  solicitor  in  the  country  might 
be  acting  in  strict  concert  with  one  in  Lon- 
don without  the  slightest  good  feeling  existing 
between  them.  And  then,  again,  if  Mr. 
Desbrow  should  discover  in  Mr.  Gourlay  the 
escaped  convict,  Christian  Brandon,  how 
terrible  would  be  the  result.  Poor  Chris- 
tian !  who  by  years  of  industry  and  integ- 
rity had,  to  a  certain  extent,  condoned  the 
crime  he  had  formerly  been  guilty  of,  and 
risen  to  an  honourable  and  highly  respect- 
able position  in  society,  would  be  again  cast 
down  to  the  level  of  an  escaped  felon. 
No  matter  at  what  cost,  Brandon's  former 
history  must  be  kept  a  secret  both  from  his 
daughter  and  the  public  at  large.  If  not, 
the  poor  fellow  would  not  only  be  obliged  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood,  but  his  shame  at 
the  idea  that  his  daughter  was  aware  of  his 
crime  would  infallibly  sink  him  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  Some  plan  must  be  devised 
by  which  such  a  misfortune  could  be  avoided, 
and  Harcourt  determined  that  no  energy  or 
trouble  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to 
effect  it. 

The    arrival     of    the    procession    at    the 
cemetery  had  to  some  extent  the  effect  of 

Q  2 
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changing  the  current  of  Harcourt's  thoughts, 
though  not  so  completely  as  to  allow  them 
to  be  fixed  on  the  ceremony  whioh  was 
taking  place.  On  their  road  homewards, 
they  returned  to  him  with  so  much  force 
that  from  the  time  the  carriage  left  the 
cemetery  till  its  arrival  in  Nelson  Square, 
Harcourt  uttered  not  a  word.  Nor  were  his 
companions  more  loquacious.  Had  Har- 
court been  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to 
have  taken  anv  heed  of  the  others,  he  would 
have  noticed  that  Mr.  Gurdon  seemed  pre- 
occupied, and  in  deep  thought ;  while  on 
the  face  of  Mr.  Desbrow  was  an  expression 
of  anxiety,  yet  mixed  with  determination, 
as  if  he  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  but 
was  resolved  to  go  through  it  with  coolness 
and  resolution,  cost  what  it  might. 

The  three  gentlemen  were  now  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  they  found 
Mrs.  Parker,  the  housekeeper.  She  had 
prepared  for  them  some  refreshment,  and 
appeared  at  the  time  merely  to  be  casting 
her  eye  over  the  table  to  ascertain  that  all 
was  in  order.  Notwithstanding  his  pre-occu- 
pation,  Harcourt  could  not  help  casting  an 
investigating  glance  on  the  woman.  She 
was  dressed  in    deep  and    good  mourning, 
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and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  housekeeper 
in  a  highly  respectable  establishment,  and 
the  favourable  impression  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  strong  remains  of  former 
beauty  still  visible  on  her  features.  She 
appeared  by  no  means  embarrassed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gentlemen,  but  with  perfect 
self-possession  bowed  to  them  as  she  passed 
and  quitted  the  room.  Neither  Mr.  Desbrow 
nor  Mr.  Grurdon  appeared  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  her. 

After  they  had  partaken  of  some  refresh- 
ment, Mr.  Desbrow,  drawing  his  chair 
closer  to  the  candle  which  stood  on  the  table, 
and  placing  on  his  spectacles,  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  paper  which  he  stated  to  be  Mrs. 
Matthews'  will.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
reading  it,  when  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
still  holding  the  will  in  his  hand,  went  to  the 
door  and  opening  it,  saw  standing  on  the 
landing  outside,  the  housekeeper,  who  had 
evidently  placed  herself  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  will  read.  With  ad- 
mirable self-possession  Mr.  Desbrow  said  to 
her : 

"  Oh !  I  merely  wanted  to  say  to  you, 
Mrs.  Parker,  that  I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will    tell   any   one   who   may   call   and 
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wish  to  see  me  that  I  shall  be  at  in}-  office 
between  four  and  five  c'clock,  but  that  at 
present  I  am  much  occupied,  and  "do  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed." 

Mrs.  Parker,  with  a  self-possession  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Desbrow,  said  she 
would  obey  him,  and  descended  the  stairs 
as  coolly  as  if  she  had  not  been  detected 
in  the  act  of  listeuinof  to  what  was  eroinor 
forward. 

Mr.  Desbrow  again  seated  himself,  and 
unfolding  the  will,  quietly  read  it  through. 
But  although  he  attempted  to  do  so  in 
the  calm  matter  of  fact  way  a  lawyer  is 
accustomed  to  read  a  document  of  the 
kind,  there  was  occasionally  a  certain 
momentary  tremulousness  about  his  tone, 
which  might  have  given  rise  to  the  suspicion, 
that  he  was  not  as  impassive  on  the  subject 
as  he  tried  to  appear.  Neither  Harcourt 
however  nor  Mr.  Gurdon  noticed  the  circum- 
stance, so  keenly  was  their  attention  riveted 
on  the  will. 

Mrs.  Matthews'  will  commenced  in  the 
regular  manner.  After  saying  that  she 
was  then  in  sound  mind,  and  revoking  all 
other  wills,  she  went  on  to  state,  that 
inasmuch  as  her  nephew,  Gideon  Harcourt, 
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had  through  the  greater  part  of  his  hfe  shown 
her  so  much  ingratitude,  she  considered  all 
ties  of  relationship  as  morally  cancelled 
between  them,  and  for  that  reason  she  had 
omitted  leaving  him  any  beneficial  interest 
in  her  will.  She  then  bequeathed  to  her 
faithful  servant,  Mrs.  Parker,  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  free  of  legacy  duty, 
and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  her 
property  to  her  friend  Walter  Gurdon,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  respect  and  affec- 
tion she  had  always  received  at  his  hands. 
She  further  named  her  old  friend  and  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Desbrow,  as  the  sole  executor 
of  her  will.  The  document  had  been  duly 
signed  by  Mrs.  Matthews,  in  a  hand  which, 
though  legible  enough,  plainly  proved  her 
infirm  condition  at  the  time,  and  was  wit- 
nessed by  two  of  her  servants.  Old  Betty, 
already  mentioned,  had  only  placed  her 
mark,  while  the  other  signature  was  that 
of  a  girl  who  had  formerly  been  in  Mrs. 
Matthews'  service. 

For  some  moments  after  the  reading  of 
the  will,  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of 
those  present.  Short  as  it  was,  it  had 
evidently  caused  Mr.  Desbrow  some  exer- 
tion  to   read   it,    and   he    appeared   by   his 
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silence  as  if  trying  to  recover  himself,  while 
his  face  assumed  a  placid  business-like  air, 
as  if  the  subject  had  interested  him  but 
little.  Had  the  party,  however,  been  in 
the  clear  light  of  day  instead  of  the  dim 
light  given  by  the  candles  in  the  darkened 
room,  and  had  the  minds  of  his  companions 
Dot  been  occupied  on  other  matters,  they 
might  have  seen  a  slight  nervous  twitching 
about  the  lips,  which  showed  the  solicitor 
was  not  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  Surprise  was  the  dominant 
expression  on  Mr.  Gurdon's  countenance; 
while  that  on  Gideon  Harcourt's  was  un- 
disguised indignation.  As  soon  as  he  had 
somewhat  recovered  his  self-possession,  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  addressing  Mr. 
Desbrow  in  a  stern  voice,  said  : 

"  It  would  be  useless,  sir,  for  me  at  the 
present  moment  to  make  any  comments  on 
that  will,  or  to  inquire  on  what  principle  of 
equity  you,  as  a  solicitor,  could  draw  it  up, 
knowing  perfectly  well  at  the  time  that  the 
title  of  Mrs.  Matthews  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  property  she  enjoyed  was  of 
the  most  defective  description.  Of  course 
you  must  be  aware  that  I  shall  not  allow  the 
will  to  remain  undisputed,  and  permit  me  to 
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say  it  would  be  an  insult  to  your  legal  know- 
ledge to  hint  that  you  were  not  fully  aware  of 
the  circumstance  at  the  time  the  will  was 
drawn  up.  I  much  regret,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Mr.  Gurdon,  "  that  any  unpleasant 
feeling  should  arise  between  us,  and  I  am 
sure,  as  an  honourable  man,  when  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  you  will  admit  that  my  present  in- 
dignation has  not  arisen  without  due  provo- 
cation." 

Harcourt  now  advanced  a  step  towards 
the  door  for  the  purpose  of  leaving,  when 
Mr.  Desbrow  said  to  him  in  his  most  plausi- 
ble tone  and  manner : 

"  And  I  am  also  most  fully  persuaded  that 
both  you  and  Mr.  Gurdon,  when  you  have 
gone  somewhat  deeper  into  the  matter,  will 
both  be  ready  to  admit  that  I  have  acted  in 
the  interest  of  my  client  in  the  most  hon- 
ourable and  straightforward  manner.  I 
much  regret,  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  view  you 
take,  and  I  shall,  though  with  very  great 
regret,  be  prepared  to  reply  to  any  pro- 
ceedings you  may  take  relative  to  the 
will." 

Harcourt  now  quitted  the  house  and 
returned    home,    his    mind   at   the   time    a 
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prey  to  the  most  cruel  anxiety.  Harcourt 
had  resolved  that  even  from  the  worst 
point  of  view  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
Mrs.  Matthews'  property  would  have  been 
left  to  him,  and  although  there  was  every 
probability  of  his  having  some  legal  pro- 
ceedings with  Mr.  Desbrow,  they  would 
solely  be  relative  to  the  accumulations  and 
arrears,  and  these  after  all  might  have  been 
compromised.  But  the  tenor  of  his  aunt's 
will  now  struck  him  with  utter  astonish- 
ment. The  audacity  Mr.  Desbrow  had 
shown  in  the  attempt  (for  to  him  alone 
Harcourt  attributed  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings) to  deprive  him  of  the  property 
completely  bereft  him — calm  lawyer  as  he 
was — of  the  power  of  coolly  reflecting  on  the 
matter,  and  the  only  reasonable  conclusion 
ho  could  arrive  at  was,  that  the  next  day 
he  would  employ  a  solicitor  to  act  on  his 
behalf,  for  his  own  mind  was  in  too  per- 
turbed a  state  to  think  coolly  on  the  matter. 
His  agitated  state  continued  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  caused  alternately  by 
indignation  and  anxiety.  Fatigue  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  power  over  him,  and  for 
many  hours  after  the  others  of  the  house- 
hold had  gone  to   bed,  he  remained  seated 
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in  Ms  study  attemptiDg  to  turn  over  in  his 
mind,  in  the  best  way  he  could,  the  steps  he 
ought  to  take.  It  was  not  till  he  saw  the 
first  beams  of  morning  bursting  through 
the  curtains  of  the  windows  that  he  betook 
himself  to  his  bed.  Even  there  no  sleep 
could  he  obtain,  so  vividly  did  his  mind 
continue  occupied  with  the  events  of  the 
past  day. 

At  last  he  made  a  most  violent  attempt 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Desbrow  from  his  imagina- 
tion, and  his  thoughts  then  turned  on  Mr. 
Gurdon,  and  for  what  cause  Mrs.  Matthews 
had  taken  so  great  an  interest  in  him.  True, 
Harcourt  had  heard  some  years  before  that 
Mr.  Desbrow  had  introduced  a  lad  to  her, 
and  that  she  had  shown  him  some  civility, 
but  he  had  since  lost  sio'ht  of  him  altoo-ether. 
Could  it  be  the  same  ?  If  so,  what  rela- 
tionship existed  between  Mr.  Gurdon  and 
Mr.  Desbrow  ?  Suddenly  an  idea  crossed 
his  mind,  which  at  the  moment  drove  from  it 
every  other  thought.  It  had  struck  him  that 
Mr.  Gurdon' s  features  were  not  altogether 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  was  thinking 
where  he  had  seen  them,  when  by  one  of 
those  inexplicable  fantasies  which  are  so 
common  to  most  of  us,  the  countenance  of 
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poor  Sarah  Brandon  came  before  him,  and 
he  thought  the  resemblance  between -her  and 
Mr.  Giirdon  was  very  evident.  Then  again 
he  recollected  that  Mrs.  Brandon's  maiden 
name  was  Gordon.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  this  Mr.  Gurdon  was  the  illegitimate 
child  of  the  poor  woman  who  had  so  long 
since  gone  to  her  account.  He  now  endea- 
voured to  trace  out  some  other  subjects 
which  would  either  strengthen  the  conclu- 
sion or  dispel  it  altogether,  and  he  then 
remembered  some  passages  in  his  wife's 
letters,  which  at  the  time  he  read  them  he 
considered  of  little  importance,  but  which 
now  began  to  assume  points  of  great  in- 
terest. Indeed,  so  interesting  did  they  at 
last  appear,  that  he  resolved  instead  of  em- 
ploying a  solicitor  to  start  the  next  day  at 
once  for  B rough  Hall,  and  there,  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife,  turn  over  the  steps  he 
ought  to  take  in  the  matter. 

Harcourt  rose  early,  and  after  having 
ordered  his  carpet  bag  to  be  packed,  he 
seated  himself  at  the  breakfast  table,  resolv- 
ing that  as  soon  as  his  meal  w^as  over,  to 
leave  London,  and  put  his  project  of  the 
nicrht  before  into  execution.  At  last  the 
time  arrived  for  him  to  leave  the  house  for 
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the  train,    and    lie  was  upon   the   point  of 
ordering"   his   servant  to  fetch  a  cab,  when 
a  ring   was    heard  at  the  bell,    and  a   few 
moments  afterwards  the  servant  entered  the 
room,  telling  him  that  a  lady  in  deep  mourn- 
ing,  but    who    would    not   give    her  name, 
wished    to      speak     to     him     on      import- 
ant  business.     Vexed    at    the  interruption, 
Harcourt   was  on    the  point  of  saying  that 
he  could  not  see  her  that   day,  when    she, 
as   if  impatient  at   the    delay — or  possibly 
dreading    that    Harcourt    might   refuse    to 
see    her — walked   into  the  room,    and  pre- 
sented  herself  before   him.     At  first   sight 
her  features   seemed  not   unknown  to  him, 
but  he   could   not  remember  where  he  had 
seen  her.     His  doubt,  however,  might  have 
arisen   from  the  state   of  nervous  agitation 
the    woman    seemed    to    be   in.      She    was 
ghastly  pale,    her  lips  quivered,    and  there 
was   an    expression    of  intense  indignation 
on  her  countenance.     As  soon  as  the  servant 
had  closed  the  door  she  said  to  Harcourt, 
"  You  recognise  me,  I  suppose,  sir?" 
"  Candidly,"  he  repHed,  "  I  do  not.     Your 
features  are    perfectly    well   known   to   me, 
but   where   I    have    met   you   I    do   not  re- 
member." 
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"  And  yet  it  was  only  yesterday  you  saw 
me,"  said  the  visitor.  "  But  no  wonder 
after  the  shock  I  have  received,  that  you 
should  have  forgotten  nie  so  soon.  My 
name  is  Parker,  and  I  was  lately  house- 
keeper to  Mrs.  Matthews.  You  saw  me 
yesterday  at  the  funeral,  though  God  knows, 
as  I  said  before,  since  then  I  have  had 
trouble  enough  to  change  my  features  out 
of  all  recognition," — and  here  the  woman, 
throwing  herself  on  a  chair,  put  her  hands 
to  her  face,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Harcourt  was  so  much  moved  at  the  sight 
of  her  sorrow,  that  he  advanced  towards 
her,  and  tried  to  console  her.  As  soon  as 
she  had  somewhat  recovered,  she  said  to 
him : 

*'  You  have  no  reason,  sir,  for  attempting 
to  comfort  mc,  for  I  have  been  your  enemy 
all  through.  I  also  readily  admit  it  was 
from  no  love  I  bore  you  or  yours  that  in- 
duced me  to  come  here  this  morning  and, 
acknowledging  that  I  have  wronged  you,  give 
myself  up  as  a  prisoner.  But,"  she  con- 
tinued, clenching  her  hands,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fury,  "  I  will  myself  rather  suffer  any 
misery  than  allow  that  villain  Desbrow  to  go 
unpunished  !" 
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"  Think  coolly  what  you  are  about,"  said 
Harcourt,  "  In  your  passion  you  may  say 
something  you  would  repent  of  after- 
wards." 

"  Never,"  replied  Mrs.  Parker,  "  I  shall 
never  repent  it.  The  only  repentance  I 
should  ever  feel  would  be  in  failing*  to  brino: 
that  villain  to  justice.  The  will  which 
was  read  to  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Harcourt, 
was  a  forgery.  Mrs.  Matthews  never  exe- 
cuted a  will.  It  is  worse  than  a  forgery," 
she  continued,  striking  her  clenched  hand 
upon  the  table  with  much  force,  "  for  the 
chief  forger  practised  a  fraud  upon  his  asso- 
ciate. But  before  I  go  further  let  me  have 
a  glass  of  water,  and  I  will  tell  you  candidly 
everything." 

Harcourt  ordered  the  water  to  be  brought, 
but  Mrs.  Parker  barely  put  it  to  her  lips,  so 
strong  was  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles  of  her  throat,  that  she  was  unable 
to  swallow.  Having  placed  the  tumbler  on 
the  table  she  said  : 

"  Now  let  me  go  on.  I  was  formerly  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Desbrow — I  won't  say 
how  intimately — and  like  most  others  who 
have  fallen  into  his  power,  have  had  reason 
most  bitterly  to  repent  it.     For  some  years 
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I  had  seen  iiotliingf  of  him,  but  had  main- 
tained  myself  honestly  as  a  housekeeper  in 
a  gentleman's  family.  Mr.  Desbrow  at 
length  found  me  out,  and  proposed  that  I 
should  become  Mrs.  Matthews'  housekeeper, 
assuring  me  that  if  I  did  so,  in  the  end  it 
would  be  infinitely  to  my  advantage.  From 
the  strong  proof  I  had  had  of  his  falsehood, 
I  at  first  refused  to  believe  him,  but  the 
remembrances  of  old  days  perhaps  coming 
over  me,  I  at  last  gave  way,  threw  up  my 
situation,  and  entered  Mrs.  Matthews'  ser- 
vice. At  first  Mr.  Desbrow  showed  me 
great  kindness,  and  afterwards  gained  so 
much  power  over  me,  that  he  proposed 
getting  Mrs.  Matthews,  who  was  then 
almost  insensible  and  childish,  to  make  her 
will,  and  promised  to  see  that  I  was  well 
remunerated  for  my  trouble.  "When  I  asked 
him  in  what  way,  he  replied  that  he  would 
propose  that  she  should  leave  me  a  good 
legacy,  and  the  rest  of  her  property  to 
young  Gurdon.  Knowing  perfectly  well 
who  young  Gurdon  was,  my  womanly  feeling 
was  aroused,  and  I  refused  to  enter  into  the 
plot." 

"And    who   may    Mr.    Gurdon    be?"    in- 
quired Harcourt. 
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*'  Mr.  Gurdon  !    Why,  Mr.  Desbrow's  own 
son,    to    be   sure.       His    mother    was    that 
woman,  Sarah  Gordon.     But  let  me  go  on. 
Mr.  Desbrow  finding  me  so  angry,  attempted 
to  pacify  me,  but  I  would  not  listen  to  him, 
and  I  did  not  see  him  for  some  days.     He 
then   called  aofain,    this  time  brinofino;  with 
him  what  he  said  was  the   draft  of  a  will. 
Well,  he  told  me  he  had  been  turning  over 
the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  had  began  to 
think  that  if  his  first  suggestion  were  carried 
out,    I    should    not   be   fairly    treated,    and 
that   he   proposed  a  diff'erent   arrangement. 
He  then  read  over  to  me  the  draft,  in  which 
the   old   lady's    property  was  to  be  shared 
equally  between  young  Gurdon  and  myself, 
Mr.  Desbrow  actino-  as  executor.     To  this 
I   agreed.      The   will   was   drawn   up,    but 
there   arose    another   difficulty.     Mrs.    Mat- 
thews was  totally  unable  to  sign  her  name, 
and  in  short — but,  however,  you  understand 
the  rest.     The  whole  of  the  sio-natures  were 
forged.     And    the    villany    of   that   man   in 
this  matter  did  not   stop  there.     Although 
the   draft  of  the   will  had  been  written  so 
that   I    should   have   inherited  one-half  the 
old  woman's  property,  he  had,  without  men- 
tioning  it   to   me,    altered    the   will    itself, 

VOL.    HI.  B 
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leaving  mc,    as  you  know,   merely  the  two 
Imndred  pounds." 

"  And   has   that   induced   you  to   call  on 
me  ?"  asked  Harcourt. 

"  Not  altogether,"  said  Mrs.  Parker. 
"  After  you  had  left  yesterday,  I  taxed  Mr. 
Desbrow  with  his  villany,  but  he  treated 
my  remarks  with  perfect  indifference.  At 
last  I  told  him  I  would  denounce  him  to 
the  world  as  a  forger,  but  he  merely  sneered, 
and  said  to  me  in  his  bitter  way,  *  Don't 
dream  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  my 
dear,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  own. 
Knowing  your  temper  and  disposition,  I 
determined  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  for 
that  reason  got  you  to  sign  the  names  to 
the  will.  Now  go  as  soon  as  you  please, 
and  say  what  you  like.  But  remember 
this — you  cannot  take  one  step  to  my  pre- 
judice without  compromising  yourself  to  an 
equal  amount,  and  from  what  I  know  of 
your  habits  and  manners,  I  do  not  think 
a  life  of  penal  servitude  will  by  any  means 
agree  with  them.  You  see,  my  dear,'  he 
continued,  bursting  into  a  laugh,  '  you  are, 
after  all,  but  a  child  in  ray  hands.  Now 
get  over  your  ill-humour  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  and  we  may  yet  be  very  good  friends. 
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I  have  it  in  my  power,  if  I  please,  of 
benefiting  you  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
and  it  would  be  folly  on  your  part  to  do 
anything  to  enrage  me.'  He  then  left  me, 
and  I  immediately  felt  inclined  to  come  and 
tell  you  all.  I  thought,  however,  that 
perhaps  I  might  repent  it  afterwards,  and 
resolved  to  put  it  off  till  to-day.  When 
morning  came,  I  was  as  determined  as  be- 
fore, and  here  I  am,  sir  !  Do  with  me  what 
you  please." 

For  some  moments  Harcourt  was  fairly 
bewildered  what  to  do.  He  did  not  like  to 
give  the  woman  in  charge,  yet  feared,  with 
her  impulsive  nature,  if  she  returned  to  the 
house  in  Nelson  Square,  Mr.  Desbrow  might 
see  her,  and  again  obtain  his  habitual  as- 
cendancy over  her.  Harcourt  now  told  Mrs. 
Parker  so.  She  remained  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said : 

"  I  don't  blame  you  for  your  suspicion,  but 
that  will  never  be.  At  any  rate  I  will  get 
out  of  his  way,  and  seek  some  lodging  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  not  return  to 
Nelson  Square ;  or,  if  you  please,  I  will  at 
once  go  to  the  police  station,  and  tell  the 
whole  truth." 

"  I  cannot  advise  yon  in  the  matter,"  said 
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Harcourt.  "  You  must  take  what  steps  you 
please.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  clearly  be 
uuderstood  between  us,  that  I  shall  certainly 
prosecute  Mr.  Desbrow  for  forgery,  and  in 
the  meantime  if  you  intend  to  carry  out 
your  determination,  I  would  advise  you 
to  apply  to  a  solicitor  to  defend  you.  If 
you  have  not  money,  I  will  advance  it  to 
you." 

Mrs.  Parker  declined  the  offer,  and  left 
the  house,  stating  that  Harcourt  should 
hear  from  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
her  changing  her  mind. 

Harcourt,  on  looking  at  his  watch,  found 
it  was  too  late  to  take  the  train  he  had  in- 
tended, and  he  resolved  to  remain  quietly  till 
the  one  which  left  in  the  afternoon.  Before 
quitting  the  house,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Parker,  which  had  been  left  by  private 
hand,  giving  him  her  address,  and  stating 
that  she  thought  it  better  to  give  him  a 
written  acknowledgment — of  which  he  could 
make  any  use  he  pleased — that  she  had  been 
implicated  in  the  forgery  of  the  will.  She 
further  stated  that  she  had  written  to  Mr. 
Desbrow,  informing  him  of  the  interview 
she  had  had  with  him   (Harcourt),  and  that 
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she  had  told  the  whole  truth  about  the  will. 
Harcourt,  having  read  the  letter  attentively, 
placed  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  on  his  way  to  the  railway 
station. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


MIR.    DESBROW   AT    BAY. 


1  .FORTUNATELY  for  Mr.  Harcourt,  he 
was  alone  in  his  compartment  of  the 
train,  and  he  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
thinking  undisturbedly  over  the  events  of 
the  previous  day,  and  determine,  if  possible, 
what  action  he  should  take.  In  the  first 
place,  he  determined  to  prosecute  Mr.  Des- 
brow  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  saw  that  great  discretion  had 
to  be  used  so  as  to  hinder,  if  possible, 
Christian's  name  becoming  mixed  up  in  it, 
lest  the  returned  convict.  Christian  Brandon, 
should  be  identified  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Gourlay,  the  respectable  county  magistrate. 
How  then  could  a  misfortune  of  the  kind  be 
avoided  ?  The  woman  Parker,  in  her  evi- 
dence, would  doubtless  bring  out  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gurdon  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Desbrow's  illegitimate  son,  and  thus,  through 
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the  newspaper,  if  in  no  other  way,  the  sub- 
ject would  come  under  Christian's  notice. 
Again,  another  danger  presented  itself:  Mr. 
Gurdon  was  evidently  now  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Brough  Hall,  or  at  any  rate  they  were 
doubtless  often  in  communication.  Although 
Brandon's  name  might  not  be  brought  for- 
word  as  being  in  any  way  directly  connected 
with  the  affair,  still  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable Mr.  Gurdon  would  mention  it  to  him, 
and  that  might  lead  to  Christian's  history 
being  known,  and  both  he  and  his  innocent 
daughter  would  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  knew  them. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  Harcourt 
arrived  at  Brough  Hall,  His  visit  being 
totally  unexpected,  their  surprise  seemed 
almost  to  increase  the  pleasure  they  had  in 
seeing  him.  Mr.  Gourlay  was  especially  de- 
lighted to  see  his  old  friend,  and  received 
him  in  the  warmest  manner.  Their  pleasure, 
however,  seemed  rapidly  to  subside  into  an 
anxious  silence.  None  questioned  him  on 
what  had  passed  in  Loudon,  or  the  object  of 
his  visit,  and  yet  there  was  not  one  among 
them  who  did  not  anxiously  wish  to  know 
all.  Even  Miss  Turner  appeared  to  be  as 
silent  as  the  rest.     Christian  alone  formed 
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aa  exception.  But  thougli  be  appeared  to  be 
tlie  least  depressed,  and  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  conversation  with  Harcourt  in  an  ani- 
mated manner,  his  efforts  were  evidently 
forced.  At  length,  after  a  pause  of  some 
moments,  he  said  to  Harcourt : 

"  I  am  afraid  vou  will  find  us  dull  here. 
I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  the 
house,  we  are  none  of  us  in  our  usual 
spirits.  However,  to-morrow,  let  us  hope 
it  will  pass  now  you  are  here.  I  fear 
Ijoth  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Giddy  have  had 
but  little  to  amuse  them." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  attempted  to  assure  Mr. 
Gourlay  that  he  was  in  error,  and  that 
since  she  had  been  at  Brough  Hall  she 
had  enjoyed  herself  very  much.  There  was, 
however,  something  so  palpably  strained  in 
her  manner  that  she  seemed  rather  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Gourlay' s  words  than  to  contradict 
them. 

At  length  the  party  separated  for  the 
ni<Tht.  No  sooner  were  Harcourt  and  his 
wife  in  their  room,  than  they  began  to 
converse  on  the  subject  which  had  brought 
him  to  Brough  Hall.  Harcourt  first  nar- 
rated to  his  wife  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of   the  previous    day,    the  tenor    of 
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Mrs.  Matthews'  will,  and  the  determination 
he  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Desbrow  to  litigate 
it.  He  next  told  her  of  the  visit  he  had 
received  from  Mrs.  Parker,  and  her  state- 
ment that  the  will  was  a  forgery,  which 
had  been  concocted  between  her  and  Mr. 
Desbrow,  as  well  as  the  reasons  she  had 
given  for  quarrelling  with  her  accom- 
plice. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  woman  r" 
asked  Mrs.  Harcourt.  "  Have  you  any  idea 
who  she  is  ?  From  what  3'ou  state  there 
must  have  been  a  great  intimacy  existing 
between  her  and  Mr.  Desbrow." 

*'  The  woman,  without  positively  admitting 
it,"  said  Harcourt,  "  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  had  been  the  fellow's  mis- 
tress; and  there  is  no  doubt  he  placed 
her  in  the  house  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  assistino;  him  in  concoctino;  the  forcied 
will." 

"  And  who  did  she  state  Mr.  Gurdon  to 
be,  and  what  reason  was  given  for  ]\Irs. 
Matthews'  selectiuQ'  him  as  her  heir  r" 
asked  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Harcourt,  looking  at 
his  wife  in  an  impressive  manner,  and  speaking 
in  an  undertone,  as  if  afraid  that  the  walls 
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miglit  Lave  ears,  and  could  understand 
him,  "  the  woman  clearly  and  explicitly  told 
me  that  young  Gurdon  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Mr.  Desbrow,  and  that  his  mother 
was  poor  Sarah  Brandon.  But  that  is  a 
matter  we  must  leave  untouched  as  much 
as  possible.  Interfering  with  it  would  only 
tend  to  bringr  Brandon  and  his  dauo^hter 
into  bad  odour,  and  it  would  be  a  dreadful 
thing  for  both  father  and  child  were  it  to 
become  known." 

*'  That  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  for 
them  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit,"  said 
Mrs.  Harcourt.  "  But  my  dear  husband, 
while  fully  agreeing  with  you  on  the  pro- 
priety of  interfering  as  little  as  possible, 
unfortunately  we  are  placed  in  a  position 
that  will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  so. 
I  have  discovered  that  Mr.  Gurdon  has  made 
Ciiarlotto  an  offer,  and  although  she  has 
not  positively  accepted  him,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  she  is  strongly  inclined 
to  look  favourably  on  him.  And  this  con- 
clusion I  have  come  to,  not  only  from 
what  I  have  remarked  myself,  but  from 
what  I  have  heard  from  Miss  Turner." 

"  This  is  indeed  very  sad,"  said  Har- 
court,   after    a    moment's    reflection.      "  I 
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would  have  wished  not  in  any  manner  to  in- 
terfere lest  it  should  be  thought  I  wanted 
Giddy  to  marry  Charlotte,  but  the  question 
must  now  be  looked  upon  from  a  Yerj  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  It  is  now  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  us  to  interfere,  and  I  shall  do  so  with- 
out delay.  Gourlay  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Waterton's  clerk,  who  informed 
him  that  Mr.  Gurdon  had  returned  by 
the  mail-train  that  morning,  so  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  find  an  excuse  for  callino-  to- 


morrow." 


"As  he  will  in  all  probability  not  call 
before  the  middle  or  after-part  of  the  day," 
said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  *'  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  you  to  ride  over  to 
Mr.  Waterton's  so  as  to  stop  him  ?  If  he 
should  find  you  here,  doubtless  some  ex- 
planation would  take  place  concerning  the 
will,  as  it  is  not  likely  Mr.  Gurdon  is  ig- 
norant of  the  information  the  woman  has 
given.  Poor  Gourlay  would  then  know  the 
whole,  and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  him  in 
ignorance  as  long  as  we  can,  lest  from  any 
inadvertent  expression  on  his  part  the  whole 
of  the  complicated  affair  might  become 
known.  When  you  are  at  the  office,  if 
you  see  Mr.  Gurdon  you  will  be  able  better 
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to  judge  how  far  you  can  go  in  the  matter  ; 
and  the  osteusiblc  reason  you  give  for  your 
visit  need  only  bo  that  you  come  to  speak 
to  him  concerning  the  will,  and  to  inform 
him  of  your  determination  not  at  present  to 
htigate  it,  but  to  prosecute  Mr.  Desbrow  for 
forgery." 

"  I  think  your  advice  is  the  best  I  could 
adopt,"  said  Harcourt,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "  To-morrow,  after  breakfast,  I 
will  ride  over  to  Mr.  Waterton's,  and  in 
case  Mr.  Gurdon  should  arrive  here  by  a 
different  road  from  the  one  I  take,  you 
must  find  some  excuse  to  prevent  his  seeing 
either  Charlotte  or  her  father." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  promised  to  follow  her 
husband's  instructions,  and  the  conversation 
then  turned  on  minor  points  connected  with 
the  subject,  till  they  had  fully  prepared  and 
rehearsed  the  strategy  they  had  resolved  to 
follow  in  the  matter. 

The  next  day,  after  breakfost,  Harcourt 
requested  his  host  would  lend  him  the  pony 
carriao-e  to  drive  over  to  Mr.  Waterton's, 
as  he  wished  to  see  that  gentleman  on  some 
law  business.  Gourlay,  not  only  readily 
consented,  but  volunteered  to  accompany 
him  in    his  drive,    adding    that  he    wished 
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himself  to  see  Mr.  Waterton,  or  Lis  clerk 
Silas  Morphettj  on  some  county  business. 
Harcourt  was  now  fairly  puzzled  what 
excuse  to  make  for  objecting  to  the  arrange- 
ment. Even  Mrs.  Harcourt's  ingenuity, 
who  saw  the  perplexity  her  husband  was 
in,  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  assist  him,  al- 
though she  easily  understood  from  his  im- 
ploring glance,  he  was  appealing  to  her  for 
aid.  Fortunately,  however,  at  that  moment 
the  bailiff  requested  an  interview  with 
Gourlay  concerning  something  of  import- 
ance which  had  occurred  on  the  estate, 
and  which  required  immediate  attention. 
Gourlay  left  the  room,  and  was  absent 
about  ten  minutes.  During  the  time  not  a 
word  of  conversation  passed  between  any 
of  the  party.  At  length  Gourlay  again 
entered  the  room,  bringing  in  his  hand  a 
paper. 

"  Unfortunately,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  accompany  you  this  morning, 
Harcourt.  But  you  would  oblige  me  greatly 
by  pointing  out  to  the  clerk  in  Mr.  Water- 
ton's  office  that  there  is  an  error  in  this 
summons  he  sent  me  to  sign,  which  must 
be  rectified  before  I  put  my  name  to  it.  I 
am  surprised  he  should  have  made  a  blun- 
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der  of  the  kind,  for  he  is  generally  ex- 
ceedingly regular  and  precise.  I  think  you 
had  better  speak  about  it  to  the  man 
himself  without  the  other  clerks  over- 
hearins^  you,  as  otherwise  it  mis^ht  hurt 
his  feelings." 

"Certainly,"  said  Harcourt,  his  mind 
now  more  at  ease  by  ^Ir.  Gourlay's  inability 
to  accompany  him.  "  Certainly  I  will,  but 
how  shall  I  know  which  clerk  it  is  ?" 

'•'  He  is  the  head  clerk,  Mr.  Silas  Mor- 
phett." 

"  Silas  Morphett  ?"  said  Harcourt,  as  if 
the  name  seemed  not  unknown  to  him, 
and  vet  he  could  hardly  recall  it  to  his 
memory. 

"  Yes,  you  will  easily  recognise  him  —  a 
short,  dark-complexioned  man,  lame,  with 
a  club  foot.  Get  the  alteration  made  as 
quietly  as  you  can,  and  then  if  you  brinor 
the  paper  back  to  me  I  will  sign  it." 

The  pony  carriage  now  drew  up  to  the  door, 
and  Harcourt  started  on  his  road  to  Mr. 
Waterton's.  Although  his  mind  was  natur- 
ally much  occupied  with  the  principal  busi- 
ness he  was  bent  on,  the  name  of  Silas 
Morphett  kept  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  that 
too  with  so  much  pertinacity  that  at  length 
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it  began  to  draw  his  attention  completely 
from  other  subjects.  He  tried  to  recall  to 
his  mind  in  what  manner  the  name  was  so 
familiar  to  him,  though  without  success. 

At  lensrth  Harcourt  reached  Mr.  "Water- 
ton's  office,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Gurdon 
were  within.  The  person  whom  he  ad- 
dressed told  him  he  was,  but  he  believed 
he  was  engaged  at  that  moment ;  he  would 
however  send  a  messenger  to  inquire.  After 
waiting  a  short  time,  a  person  entered  whose 
features  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  well- 
known  to  him,  and  the  next  moment  Har- 
court recognised  him  as  a  dishonest  clerk, 
whom,  many  years  before,  he  had  prosecuted 
for  peculation,  and  who  had  been  condemned 
to  penal  servitude  for  a  long  period.  Of 
course  Hai'court  not  only  refrained  from 
making  any  remark,  but  even  pretended 
— and  with  perfect  success — that  he  did  not 
recognise  Morphett,  who,  on  his  part,  dis- 
played equal  skill.  He  had  instantly  re- 
membered the  barrister  who  had  been  so 
instrumental  in  procuring  a  verdict  against 
him ;  but  imagining  that  he  was  not  himself 
recognised,  perceived  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting a  bold  face  on  the  matter. 

"Mv  fi'iend,  Mr.  Gourlav,"  said  Harcourt 
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to  liirn,  "  has  requested  me  to  ask  you  to 
look  over  this  summons  you  sent  foriiim  to 
sign.  He  says  he  thinks  there  is  an  error 
in  it  which  he  should  like  you  to  correct 
before  he  puts  his  name  to  it.  If  you  get  it 
ready  I  will  take  it  back  with  me,  or 
you  can  send  some  one  over  to-morrow  for 
Mr.  Gourlay's  signature,  as  you  think 
best." 

Morphett  said  he  would  make  the  required 
alteration,  and  Harcourt  then  asked  if  he 
could  see  Mr.  Gurdon. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Gurdon  is  engaged,"  he 
said ;  "  but  I  am  going  into  his  room  and 
if  you  will  give  me  your  name  I  will  take  it 
to  him." 

Harcourt  gave  Morphett  a  card,  who  then 
quitted  him,  and  after  some  minutes'  delay 
again  returned,  saying  Mr,  Gurdon  would 
be  very  happy  to  see  Mr.  Harcourt. 

On  entering  the  room,  Harcourt  found 
Mr.  Gurdon  seated  at  his  desk,  and,  judging 
from  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
deeply  absorbed  in  some  subject  evidently  of 
a  most  painful  description.  He  received 
Harcourt  politely,  and  requested  him  to  be 
seated.  Deep  as  was  the  state  of  abstrac- 
tion Mr.     Gurdon    was   in   when    Harcourt 
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entered  the  room,  it  might  with  good  excuse 
have  been  more  so.  That  morning  Mr.  Des- 
brow,  who  had  arrived  bv  the  nig^ht  mail-train, 
at  an  early  hour  had  visited  the  office  and 
demanded  an  interview  of  him.  Mr.  Gur- 
don,  naturally  surprised  to  see  him,  received 
him  with  cold  civility.  Although  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Desbrow's 
visit  was  connected  with  the  legal  proceed- 
ings Harcourt  had  threatened  to  take  to 
set  aside  the  will,  he  quietly  waited  for  him 
to  speak.  This,  however,  Mr.  Desbrow 
seemed  to  have  great  unwillingness  to  do, 
and  sat  there  before  Mr.  Gurdon  evidently 
much  agitated,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
So  abstracted,  indeed,  was  he,  that  he  even 
forgot  to  remove  the  muffler  which  concealed 
the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  the  travelling 
cap  he  wore,  which  remained  pulled  down 
close  over  his  eyes.  At  last,  making  an 
effort,  he  drew  down  the  muffler  from  before 
his  mouth,  and  after  first  giving  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  door,  to  see  that  it  was  closed, 
he  said,  in  an  anxious  tone,  to  Mr.  Gur- 
don : 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  bad  news  about  the 
will." 

"  Has   Mr.   Harcourt  already   commenced 
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the  proceedings  he  threatened  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Gurdon. 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  him.     It  is  worse  than  that." 

"  What  is  it  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Gurdon  anxiously,  and  somewhat  impa- 
tiently. 

'*  Well,  that  Mrs.  Parker— devil  that  she 
is  ! — has  had  the  audacity  to  state  that  the 
will  is  a  forgery.  As  if  I — with  my  reputa- 
tion to  lose — should  have  mixed  myself  up 
in  any  dishonest  action  of  the  kind." 

"  A  forgery  !"  said  Mr.  Gurdon,  evidently 
intensely  surprised.  "  What  could  have  in- 
duced her  to  make  such  a  statement  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  could  have  been 
her  reason,  unless  she  imagined  that  we — 
that  is,  you — should  buy  her  off," 

"  How  buy  her  off?"  said  Mr.  Gurdon. 

"  By  paying  her  some  considerable  sum 
to  make  her  hold  her  tongue." 

"  But  why  should  I  do  anything  of  the 
kind  ?  You  really  appear  hardly  to  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,"  said  Mr.  Gur- 
don ;  "  pray  collect  yo\irsclf.  From  the  man- 
ner you  put  the  case,  one  would  be  left  to 
imaofine  that  there  was  some  reason  for  her 
statement." 
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I  am  so  perplexed,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow, 
in  a  bewildered  manner,  "  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  about,  or  what  to  do." 

"  What  to  do?"  said  Mr.  Gurdon,  sternly. 
"  There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  knowing 
what  you  ought  to  do  in  the  matter.  If  the 
woman  has  made  any  demand  of  the  kind 
you  hint  at,  give  her  into  custody  at  once, 
on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  extort  money 
by  threats." 

"  Yes,  but  you  see  she  has  not  exactly 
made  it  in  those  words,  though  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  is  what  she  is  aiming  at.  I 
know  her  too  well  to  have  even  a  doubt  on 
the  subject." 

Mr.  Gurdon  looked  sternly  at  his  com- 
panion for  some  moments,  and  then  said  : 

"  The  only  thing  I  can  imagine,  sir,  from 
the  manner  in  which  you  put  it,  is,  that 
this  is  some  disreputable  woman  with  whom 
you  have  had  a  quarrel.  I  think  the  better 
plan  would  be  for  you  to  arrange  matters 
yourself,  and  not  trouble  me  on  the  subject, 
for  I  will  neither  advise  you,  nor  take  any 
part  in  it." 

"But  you  must !"  said  Mr.  Desbrow 
angrily.  "It  is  absurd  your  saying  you 
will  take  no   steps   in   the  matter.      Unless 
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you  wish  to  lose  every  farthing  of  the  interest 
you  have  under  the  will,  you  must  exert 
yourself,  I  say,  sir  !" 

This  was  said  in  so  angry  and  energetic 
a  tone,  and  in  a  manner  so  different  from 
what  j\rr.  Desbrow  had  hitherto  made  use 
of,  as  fairly  to  astonish  Mr.  Gurdon. 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  he  said,  "  why  must  1 
interfere  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Because  things  are  getting  so  dangerous 
that  [  ara  unable  to  cope  with  them  single- 
handed  !"  replied  Mr.  Desbrow.  "  That 
woman  not  only  wrote  me  a  letter  threaten- 
ing^ to  denounce  me,  but  in  it  she  tells  me 
that  she  has  already  informed  Mr.  Harcourt 
that  the  will  is  a  forgery.  Immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  her  letter,  I  drove  over  to 
Harcourt's  house,  to  assure  him  that  the 
whole  of  the  woman's  statement  was  false, 
and  that  she  was  so  great  a  liar  not  a  word 
she  said  was  to  be  believed,  when,  to  my 
great  annovance,  I  found  he  was  not  there. 
The  servant  told  me  he  had  left  London  to 
visit  a  friend  of  his  residing  somewhere  in 
this  neiyfhbourhood — a  Mr.  Gourlav,  with 
whom  his  wife  and  son  are  now  staying, 
and  it  was  not  known  when  he  would  re- 
turn.    Have  vou  heard  of  his  arrival?" 
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"  No,"  said  Mr.  Gurdon.  "  I  shall,  liow- 
ever,  soon  know  if  ifc  be  true,  as  I  intend 
riding  over  there  this  morning.  But,  once 
more,  will  you  tell  me  what  Mr.  Harcourt 
has  to  do  with  it  ?"  Then,  evidently  greatly 
alarmed,  he  continued,  "  Really  you  terrify 
me.  You  do  not  surely  mean  to  say  that 
the  woman  has  even  primd  facie -proof  that 
the  will  is  a  forgery,  and  that  you  committed 
it?" 

Mr.  Desbrow  stared  silently  at  Mr.  Gur- 
don for  some  time  in  a  state  of  apparently 
stupified  terror. 

"  Will  you  answer  me,  sir,  I  say  ?"  said 
Mr.  Gurdon,  now  raising  his  voice.  "  What 
right  has  that  woman  to  accuse  you,  or 
upon  what  plea  does  she  accuse  you,  of  such 
a  crime  ?  How  can  she  brinsr  forward  the 
slightest  proof  that  you  forged  the  names  to 
the  will?" 

"  No,  she  does  not  even  pretend  that," 
said  Mr.  Desbrow,  as  if  happy  to  bring 
forward  somethino;  in  his  defence,  slio'ht  as 
it  might  be.  "  On  the  contrary,  she  ac- 
knowledges having  written  the  signatures 
herself." 

"  And  yet  she  accuses  you  as  having  been 
a  party  to   the  transaction,"  said  Mr.  Gur- 
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don.  "  Mr.  Desbrow,  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  this  affair.  From  wliat  you 
have  told  me,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  your  guilty  knowledge  of  it — 
assuming  the  will  to  be  forged — is  greater 
than  you  pretend  it  to  be." 

Then,  suddenly  turning  his  eyes  from  his 
visitor,  he  said  sternly  to  Silas  Morphett, 
who  had  entered  the  room,  and  \vas  standing 
before  him  :  "  ^^'^''y  fhtl  you  come  in 
here,  sir,  without  first  knocking  at  the 
door?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  knocked 
twice,  and  as  you  did  not  appear  to  hear  me, 
I  thought  I  had  better  come  in." 

'*  And  what  is  it  you  want  with  me  ?"  said 
Mr.  Gurdon. 

"  Merely,  sir,  your  signature  to  these 
papers,"  rej)lied  Silas ;  *'  and  to  tell  you 
that  this  gentleman,"  placing  Harcourt's 
card  before  Mr.  Gurdon,  "  wishes  to  speak 
to  you." 

Mr.  Gurdon  took  up  the  card,  and,  after 
reading  the  name,  said  to  Silas  Morphett, 
after  a  moment's  consideration  : 

"  Tell  Mr.  Ilarcourt  I  will  see  him  in  a 
minute.  Or,  perhaps,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Desbrow   in  a  somewhat  stern 
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voice,  *'  it  will  be  better  that  I  see  Mr.  Har- 
court  at  once,  as  we  can  then  enter  more 
fully  into  this  matter." 

'*Mr.  Harcourt !"  said  Mr.  Desbrow,  in  a 
tone  of  alarm,  and  rising  from  his  chair. 
"  No,  no,  I  would  rather  not  see  him  !" 
Then,  with  a  sudden  effort  to  control  him- 
self, he  continued,  "  If  I  met  him  it  might 
lead  to  a  quarrel ;  and  when  legal  proceed- 
ings are  about  to  be  taken  in  any  matter,  it 
is  better  that  the  principals  do  not  personally 
meet;  it  generally  serves  to  keep  animosity 
alive,  and  never  does  any  good.  I  had  better 
go.  Good  morning.  You  will  hear  from 
me  again  soon,"  and  he  then  hurried  out  of 
the  room. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed  than  he 
said  to  Silas  Morphett,  "  I  had  better  not 
see  that  man,  Mr.  Harcourt;  it  will  only 
tend  to  make  our  quarrel  worse.  I  wish  you 
could  put  me  into  some  room  where  I  could 
remain  till  he  has  passed  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Morphett,  casting  his 
shrewd,  cunning  glance  on  Mr.  Desbrow ; 
"  certainly.  Step  in  here,"  and  he  opened 
a  door  of  a  small  room,  into  which  Mr.  Des- 
brow entered. 

Silas  then  conducted  Harcourt  into  Mr. 
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Gurclon's  office,  and  as  soon  as  lie  was  seated 
he  said  to  liim  : 

"  I  bavc  called,  ]\Ir.  Gurdon,  tliis  morning 
on  some  business  of  a  most  important  de- 
scription. When  the  will  was  read  at  my 
aunt's  funeral,  I  told  you  it  was  my  intention 
to  litigate  it,  as  I  imagined  that  her  signa- 
ture had  been  obtained  when  her  mind  was 
in  such  a  state  as  to  render  her  incapable  of 
knowing:  what  she  was  about.  Since  then  I 
have  had  reason  to  come  altogether  to  a 
different  conclusion,  and  one  of  a  Air  more 
serious  character.  The  day  after  the  funeral, 
the  woman  who  had  acted  as  my  aunt's 
housekeeper  called  at  my  house  to  tell  me 
that  the  siofnature  had  not  been  obtained 
from  my  aunt.  Both  my  aunt's  and 
that  of  the  witnesses  were  all  forged,  and 
these  forgeries  had  been  concocted  and 
partly  perpetrated  by  ^fr.  Desbrow  him- 
self." 

"  Did  she  not  say  who  was  the  person  w^ho 
was  Mr.  Desbrow's  accomplice  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Gurdon,  who  seemed  utterly  aghast  at 
Harcourt's  statement. 

"  Yes,  she  told  me  that,  acting  under  Mr. 
Desbrow's  direction,  she  had  herself  forged 
]Mr5.  Matthews'  name." 
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"  Does  not  that  appear  rather  incredible  ?" 
said  Mr.  Gurdon. 

'*  At  first  siglit  it  would  appear  so  no 
doubt,"  replied  Harcourt ;  "  but  from  what 
she  stated,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve she  had  been  Mr.  Desbrow's  mis- 
tress— indeed,  she  intimated  as  much  to 
me.  She  further  stated  Mr.  Desbrow  had 
deceived  her,  having  read  the  draft  of  a  will 
he  had  prepared,  in  which  the  whole  of 
Mrs.  Matthews'  property  was  to  be  equally 
divided  between  you  and  herself;  that  when 
the  will  was  drawn  up  for  signature,  she 
did  not  read  it,  imagining  it  to  be  a  fair 
copy  of  the  draft.  She  was  standing  out- 
side the  door  during  the  time  the  will  was 
read  after  my  aunt's  funeral,  and  then 
found  Mr.  Desbrow  had  deceived  her.  In 
a  fit  of  spite,  she  offered  to  give  herself  up 
to  justice,  and  to  turn  evidence  against  him. 
For  reasons  which  hereafter  I  am  afraid  I 
must  explain  to  you,  I  refused  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter.  When  she  left  me 
she  stated  her  intention  of  delivering  her- 
self up  to  the  police,  as  I  would  not  give 
her  in  charge,  and  I  replied  that  she  must 
follow  her  own  opinion  in  that  respect,  as 
I  declined  advising  her  till  I  knew  more  of 
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the  matter.  Knowing,  Mr.  Gurdon,"  lie 
continued,  '*  that  you  were  settled  here  in 
practice,  and  having  the  highest  opinion 
of  your  integrity,  I  determined  before  taking 
further  steps  to  place  the  matter  candidly 
before  you.  Of  course,  if  it  should  be  proved 
the  will  is  a  forgery,  and  as  I  am  now  the 
only  relative  my  aunt  had,  now  living,  all 
she  possessed  comes  by  right  to  me.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  woman's  statement 
proves  to  be  false,  I  shall,  as  I  said  before, 
litigate  the  matter." 

Mr.  Gurdon  remained  for  some  time  si- 
lent, as  if  deliberating  what  answer  he 
should  make.  For  some  minutes,  however, 
none  suggested  itself  to  him.  At  last, 
making  a  desperate  effort,  he  said  : 

"  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  believe  you  to  be  a 
man  of  honour,  and  I  also  know  you  have 
been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Desbrow  for  many 
years,  and  to  have  had  legal  business  with 
him.  Tell  me  candidly  and  openly,  what 
do  you  know  of  his  character  ?  Mind,  it  is 
in  confidence  between  us.  Do  you  imagine 
him  to  be  capable  of  an  action  of  the  kind  ? 
Without  the  slightest  reserve  I  tell  you  I 
have  myself  a  most  indifferent  opinion  of 
him.     But  bad  as  that  may  be,  I  should  not 
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have  tlioaght  him  at  any  rate  a  man  to   put 
himself  in  the  power  of  such  a  woman." 

"  Mr.  Gurdon,"  said  Harcourt,  "  I  regret 
to  say  that  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Desbrow  is 
of  the  worst  possible  description.  I  have 
known  him  for  many  years,  and  this  I  say 
advisedly,  and  I  wish  you  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  it  :  I  have  known  him  to  com- 
mit actions  of  the  most  dishonourable  kind, 
and  that  while  professing  all  possible  res- 
pect for  religion  and  morality.  It  is  very 
probable,  had  your  integrity  not  been  so 
w^ell  known  to  him  as  it  is,  that  he  would 
have  requested  you  to  become  his  accomplice 
in  the  forgery,  I  am  persuaded,  he  has 
perpetrated.  Possibly  out  of  the  whole 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  there  is  not  one 
whom  he  calculated  he  could  depend  upon 
better  than  this  woman.  Moreover,  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  getting  your  name  inserted 
in  the  wall,  he  was  actuated  by  any  par- 
ticularly good  intentions  towards  you.  The 
fact  is,  you  are  aware  he  has  been  for  many 
years  the  professional  adviser  of  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Matthews.  The  old  woman,  who  was 
most  avaricious,  had  appropriated  to  her  own 
use  considerable  property  which  belonged 
to  me,  the  greater  portion  of  the  deeds,  I 
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believe,  being  held  by  iMr.  Dcsbrow.  You 
must  see  yourself  by  the  manner  tbe  will 
is  worded,  that  it  brings  with  it  matter  for 
endless  litigation,  by  which,  he,  as  her 
solicitor,  would  have  been  able  to  make  a 
good  profit." 

"  But  wh}'-  he  got  my  name  inserted  into 
the  will  at  all  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  Mr. 
Gurdon.  "  The  old  lady  for  years  past  had 
not  been  able  to  recognise  me  ;  nor  can  I 
understand  why  she  bore  for  me  the  slightest 
affection.  As  to  Mr.  Desbrow,  the  time  I 
was  in  his  office  gave  me  ample  room  to 
acquire  an  insight  into  his  character,  and 
when  I  quitted  him,  not  only  did  we  part 
in  anger  but  he  positively  attempted  all  in 
his  power  to  hinder  me  from  obtaining 
another  appointment,  and  I  have  since 
scarcely  ever  had  any  communication  with 
him.  Do  not  imagine,  Mr.  Ilarcourt,  that 
I  will  throw  the  slightest  impediment  in 
the  way  of  your  obtaining  justice.  So  far 
to  tlie  contrary,  I  will  assist  you  in  every 
way  in  my  power,  although  the  loss  of  the 
property  I  have  been  expecting  for  so  many 
years  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  me,  fiar  greater 
than  you  may  imagine,  and  that  for  many 
reasons  which  I  cannot  explain  to  you.' 
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Harcourt,  who  readily  understood  him 
made  no  remark.  A  silence  for  some  mo- 
ments now  ensued,  which  neither  seemed 
willing  to  break.  At  last  Mr.  Gurdon  said 
somewhat  abruptly  : 

*'  If  you  are  certain,  Mr.  Harcourt,  that 
Mr.  Desbrow  has  been  a  party  to  the  for- 
gery of  that  will,  why  do  you  not  apply  for 
a  warrant  and  get  him   arrested  ?" 

"  As  I  told  you  before,"  said  Harcourt, 
"I  first  wished  to  speak  to'you  on  the  mat- 
ter. In  the  next  place,  although  I  was 
morally  convinced  that  what  the  woman 
Parker  said  was  true,  hers  is  not  the  sort 
of  evidence  a  person  would  like  to  act  upon 
without  well  feeling  his  way.  Should  any 
change  of  opinion  come  over  her,  she  would 
be  likely  to  deny  the  statement  she  made  to 
me.  A  person  who  could  take  part  in  as 
base  a  conspiracy  as  she  admits  having  done, 
would  not  hesitate  retracting  the  accusation 
she  had  made.  No,  I  thought  it  better  to 
let  her  give  herself  up  to  justice  if  she 
pleased,  as  she  threatened  to  do,  without 
any  immediate  interference  of  mine." 

"  I  hardly  take  your  view  of  the  matter, 
Mr.  Harcourt,"  said  Gurdon.  "  In  fact, 
from  what  you  have  told  me,  I  thiuk  it  your 
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duty  to  have  given  tlie  woman  into  custody 
witliout  delay." 

"  Possibly  you  may  be  right,"  replied 
Harcourt;  "still,  I  hold  my  own  opinion." 

"  Have  you  told  them  at  Brough  Hall," 
inquired  Mr."  Gurdon,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  that  you  believe  Mrs.  Matthews 
was  not  of  sound  mind  when  she  signed  the 
will,  or  that  it  is  a  forgery  ?" 

"I  have  not,"  said  Harcourt,  "I  have 
only  told  my  wife  ;  from  all  others  I  have 
concealed  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Matthews'  death. 
In  fact,  I  hardly  know  liow  to  proceed. 
There  are  many  painful  circumstances  mixed 
up  with  the  case  which  I  cannot  now  explain, 
and  wish  to  avoid  if  possible.  Still,  I  can 
hardly  keep  it  longer  a  secret.  Mr.  Gourlay 
knows  perfectly  well  I  was  expecting  a  con- 
siderable fortune  at  the  death  of  my  aunt, 
and  I  cannot  avoid  telling  him  that  she  has 
left  the  whole  of  it  to  you,  and  that  I  intend 
to  litigate  the  will.  With  respect  to  the 
forgery,  I  shall  keep  that  a  secret  from  him 
at  any  rate  till  after  my  return  to  town, 
which  I  expect  will  be  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Perhaps,"  he  continued,  glancing  at  Mr. 
Gurdon  in  an  impressive  manner,  "  it  would 
be  as  well  if  you  did  not  call  at  the  Hali 
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for  a  day  or  two,  till  we  can  ascertain  what 
course  events  are  likely  to  take.  But  that 
is  a  subject  for  your  own  consideration,  I 
merely  offer  it  as  my  opinion." 

'*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,"  said 
Mr.  Gurdon.  "At  any  rate,  I  will  take 
time  to  think  over  the  matter.  Will  you  on 
your  part,  Mr.  Harcourt,  promise  if  you 
return  to  London  by  to-morrow  afternoon's 
train,  that  as  soon  as  you  hear  anything 
further  on  the  subject  you  will  advise  me  of 
it  ?" 

"  Willingly  I  promise  it.  You  shall  have 
immediate  notice  of  any  step  that  may  be 
taken,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  equally  candid 
with  me." 

"  Of  that  3^ou  may  be  quite  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Gurdon.  "  If  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Desbrow  has  acted  in  any  manner 
whatever  criminally  in  the  affair,  I  will  give 
you  every  assistance  in  my  power  in  bringing 
him  to  justice." 

When  Harcourt  left  Mr.  Gurdon's  room, 
he  found  Silas  Morphett  approaching  it, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  summons  which  he 
brought  from  Mr.  Gourlay  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

I    think,    sir,"    he  Said,    "  Mr.   Gourlay 
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will  now  find  tluit  in  perfect  order.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken,  and  I  will  call  to-morrow  at 
Brough  Hall  for  it." 

Harcourt  made  no  further  remark  as  he 
put  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  than  saying 
he  would  inform  Mr.  Gourlay  of  Morphett's 
intended  visit,  and  then  quitting  the  office 
he  drove  back  to  Brough  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    OLDfAX. 

DURING  the  evening  after   his  return  to 
Brough  Hall,  Harcourt  spoke  but  little 

of  his  visit  to  X ,  giving  to   Mr.   Gour- 

lay's  questions  as  to  his  interviews  with 
Silas  Morphett  and  Mr.  Gurdon  such  com- 
mon-place answers  as  little  tended  to  keep 
up  the  conversation.  At  last,  fearing  his 
replies  might  seem  uncourteous,  he  pleaded 
a  headache,  which  was  readily  accepted  as 
an  excuse  by  his  host.  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
better  acquainted  with  her  husband's  man- 
ner, easily  perceived   that  more  had  taken 

place  during  his  visit  to  X than  he  had 

had  the  opportunity  of  making  known  to 
her.  Heavily  indeed  did  the  hours  seem  to 
pass  till  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest,  so 
anxious  was  she  to  learn  more  particulars 
on  the  subject.  At  length  candles  were 
brought  in,  and  the  party  separated  for  the 

VOL.    III.  T 
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niglit.  No  sooner  had  Ilarcourt  and  Lis 
wife  entered  their  room  than  she  said  to 
liini : 

"  At  last,  thank  Heaven  !  we  are  alone  ; 
for  I  have  been  burning  with  impatience  to 
hear  all  about  your  visit  this  morning.  I 
can  see  by  your  manner  something  of  impor- 
tance has  taken  place." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear,  your  impa- 
tience has  been  far  less  than  my  own,  for 
anxiously  have  I  wished  to  consult  you  upon 
what  steps  I  had  better  take.  My  mind  is 
really  so  perplexed  that  1  am  afraid  almost 
to  act  on  my  own  responsibility.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  frank  or  cordial  than 
the  reception  I  received  from  Mr.  Gurdon. 
AVhen  I  told  him  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
woman  Parker,  that  the  will  was  a  forgery, 
although  ho  hardly  seemed  as  much  sur- 
prised as  I  should  have  imagined,  he  said  if 
such  were  the  case  he  would  assist  me  by 
every  means  in  his  power  in  prosecuting 
Mr.  Desbrow,  painful  as  it  might  be  to  him 
to  lose  the  property  he  had  been  anticipating 
for  so  many  years.  He  went  further,  and 
told  me  he  had  himself  but  a  very  slight 
opinion  of  Mr.  Desbrow's  integrity, — in  fact, 
that  he  considered  him  a  very  dishonourable 
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man.  He  moreover  expressed  surprise  that 
Mr.  Desbrow  sliould  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  interest  Mrs.  Matthews  in  his  favour." 

"  And  what  reply  did  you  make  to  that  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Harcourt.  "  Did  you  give  him 
any  explanation  of  what  you  imagined  to 
be  the  real  cause  ?" 

"  To  a  certain  extent  I  did.  I  told  him 
that  no  doubt  Mr.  Desbrow's  idea  was  that 
I  should  litigate  the  will,  and  thus,  from 
its  complicated  nature,  enormous  legal  ex- 
penses would  be  incurred.  I  was  then  upon 
the  point  of  telling  him  the  relationship 
which  existed  between  them,  but  upon  con- 
sideration I  thought  it  best  to  be  silent  on 
that  subject.  The  poor  fellow  evidently  feels 
keenly  enough  the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Desbrow's 
behaviour,  even  as  a  distant  relation,  and  it 
would  greatly  increase  his  pain,  were  it 
proved  to  him  he  was  his  son," 

"  You  did  quite  rightly,"  said  Mrs.  Har- 
court, "  though  there  are  reasons  which  of 
course  make  it  almost  necessary  that  he 
should  know  it?" 

"  What  reasons  ?"  asked  Harcourt. 

"We  will  talk  about  that  another  time," 
replied  his  wife.  "  But  now  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  doing  in  the  matter." 

T  2 
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"  My  present  intention  is  to  return  to 
town  to-morrow  by  tlie  afternooxi  train, 
unless  in  the  meantime  I  receive  any  letter 
which  may  induce  me  to  alter  my  determina- 
tion. And  now,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  to 
explain  to  me,"  he  continued,  with  some 
emphasis,  "  what  these  reasons  are  to  which 
you  allude  when  you  say  it  might  possibly 
be  better  that  Mr.  Gurdon  should  know  the 
relationship  between  himself  and  Mr.  Des- 
brow  ?" 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  candidly  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  what  I  hinted  at 
before  is  a  fact.  Mr.  Gurdon  admires 
Charlotte,  and  she  reciprocates  the  feeling. 
And  now  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to 
convey  the  intelligence  to  him  ?  If  not  done 
with  great  care,  it  might  bring  before  the 
public  painful  circumstances  connected  with 
poor  Mr.  Gourlay,  which  would  be  still 
more  painful  to  his  child." 

"  The  point  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  to  proceed.  From  what 
you  tell  me,  we  must  without  delay  break 
off  the  acquaintance,  at  any  cost,  between 
Charlotte  and  Mr.  Gurdon.  This  must  be 
done  as  delicately  and  quietly  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  all  parties  concerned  in  it. 
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At  present  my  mind  is  too  raucli  fatigued 
and  harassed  to  entertain  the  question. 
AYe  must  find  an  opportunity  of  being  alone 
to-morrow  morning  after  breakfast,  and 
talk  it  over  with  a  clearer  brain  than  at  any 
rate  to-night  I  am  able  to  do." 

The  following  morning,  when  the  family 
met  at  breakfast,  the  same  oppression  of  the 
evenino^  before  seemed  to  weisfh  over  them 
all.  Giddy  seemed  thoroughly  sorrowful, 
Charlotte  reveuse,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  and  his 
wife  pre-occupied.  Miss  Turner  and  Mr. 
Gourlay  alone  preserved  their  ordinary  self- 
possession,  and  even  they  seemed  to  a  certain 
degree  under  the  influence  of  the  rest.  Har- 
court at  last,  by  way  of  breaking  the  silence 
which  had  remained  for  some  time,  asked  at 
what  hour  the  post  arrived. 

"  We  shall  not  get  our  letters  to-day  till 
near  noon,"    said    Mr.   Gourlay,    "  although 

they  arrive  at  X -,  our   post  town,   early 

in  the  morning.  The  mother  of  the  boy 
whose  duty  it  is  to  go  for  our  letters,  called 
about  an  hour  since  to  say  her  son  was  so 
ill  he  could  not  leave  home.  I  have,  there- 
fore, been  obliged  to  send  another  person  in 
his  place,  who  is  not  the  quickest  in  the 
world,  and    who   is   very   apt    to    call  at  a 
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favourite  public-liouse  on  tlie  road.  How 
are  you  going  to  occupy  your  time,  Hai'- 
court,  this  morning  ?"  continued  Mv  Gour- 
lay.  "  I  am  going  to  drive  to  a  friend,  a 
brother  magistrate,  who  resides  at  some 
little  distance;  will  you  accompany  me?" 

'*  Thank  you,  I  would  ratlier  keep  at  home 
this  morning.  But  do  not  let  that  interrupt 
you.  I  have  a  little  business  to  talk  over 
with  my  wife,  and  afterwards  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  find  a  book  in  the  library  which 
will  occupy  me  till  your  return." 

Gourlay  then  requested  his  guests  to  con- 
sider themselves  perfectly  at  home,  and  do 
just  as  they  pleased,  and  after  leaving  the 
room  Mrs.  Ilarcourt  and  her  husband  pro- 
ceeded to  the  library  to  talk  over  undisturb- 
edly what  their  future  plans  shouki  be. 

Their  anticipation,  however,  of  an  un- 
disturbed consultation  was  doomed  to  be 
frustrated.  The}^  had  hardly  been  in  the 
room  five  minutes  before  the  door  opened 
and  Mr.  Gurdon  was  announced.  Harcourt 
and  his  wife  received  him  with  some  cool- 
ness, the  former  remembering  the  advice  he 
had  the  day  before  given  him,  not  to  visit 
Brough  Hall  for  some  days,  and  the  latter 
dreading  that  he  might  have  formed  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  the  visifc,  to  have  an  interview  with 
Charlotte.  Mr.  Gurdon,  although  his  counte- 
nance wore  an  expression  of  great  serious- 
ness, did  not  notice  their  coolness. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  jou,"  he 
said  to  Harcourt ;  "  but  it  is  hardly  my  fault. 
My  visit  was  to  Mr.  Gourlay,  who,  I  am 
informed,  left  the  house  a  few  minutes  since, 
and  the  servant  could  not  tell  me  either 
where  I  could  find  him,  or  at  what  hour  he 
would  return.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  as 
the  business  I  wished  to  see  him  upon  is  one 
of  great  importance." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  looked  at  her  husband  as 
if  waiting  anxiously  for  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Gurdou's  remark. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  any 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Gourlay's  movements,  as 
he  did  not  say  what  part  of  the  country  he 
intended  visiting.  But  allow  me  to  ask,  if 
the  object  of  your  visit  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  us  yesterday  ?" 

"  Frankly,  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Gurdon.  "  As 
Mr.  Gourlay  is  not  at  home,  I  should  like  to 
inform  you  of  the  steps  I  am  about  to  take. 
At  the  same  time,  I  trust  Mrs.  Harcourt 
will  not  think  me   rude  if  I  say  I  should 
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like  to  talk  tlie  matter  over  with  vou  alone." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  as  with 
a  look  of  annoyance  on  her  countenance  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room. 

No  sooner  were  the  two  gentlemen  alone 
than  Mr.  Gurdon  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
newspaper,  and  having  0{)eued  it  at  the 
police  reports,  requested  Mr.  Harcourt  to 
read  the  one  headed  Marlborougli  Street. 
By  it  he  found  that  the  woman  Parker  had 
given  herself  into  the  custody  of  the  police 
on  a  charge  of  forgery  of  a  will,  and  also 
stating  that  Mr.  Desbrow,  the  solicitor, 
had  been  her  accomplice;  and  that  the 
magistrate,  after  having  gone  carefully  into 
the  case,  had  issued  a  warrant  for  Mr.  Des- 
brow^'s  apprehension.  After  Harcourt  had 
read  the  report,  Mr.  Gurdon  asked  what  he 
now  intended  doing. 

"  I  can  hardly  determine  at  present,"  re- 
plied Harcourt.  "  I  shall  return  to  town 
by  the  afternoon  train,  and  inquire  further 
into  the  subject  before  taking  any  proceed- 
ings." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Harcourt,  but  you  seem 
to  take  the  matter  in  a  far  less  serious  light 
than  it  merits ;  and  if  you  do  not  choose  to 
proceed,  I  shall.     The  fact  is,  my  visit  here 
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this  morning  was  to  get  Mr.  Gourlay's 
signature  to  a  warrant  for  Mr.  Desbrow's 
arrest,  who  is  at  present  at  the  Britannia 

ArmSy    in  X .      As    my  name  is   likely 

to  be  mixed  up  in  tlie  matter,  and  as  my 
reputation  has  hitherto  been  unblemished, 
you  must  see  yourself  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive." 

After  a  few  moments  consideration,  Har- 
court  said  : 

"  I  acknowledge,  Mr.  Gurdon,  your  posi- 
tion to  be  a  very  painful  one.  In  fact,"  he 
continued,  looking  at  his  companion  with  a 
sorrowful  expression  on  his  face,  and  with 
much  sympathy  in  his  tone,  "  your  case  is 
idv  more  painful  than  you  imagine.  Take 
my  advice,  do  not  speak  to  Mr.  Gourlay  on 
the  subject.  You  had  far  better  leave  it  to 
others  to  prosecute  the  affair." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  your  opinion," 
said  Mr.  Gurdon,"  but  no  inducement  shall 
make  me  forego  my  resolution.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  not  the  slightest  shade  of  pity 
for  my  unworthy  relative.  Nay,  indeed,  the 
relationship  unfortunately  existing  between 
us  renders  it  the  more  imperative  for  my 
honour  that  I  should  be  the  first  to  proceed 
in  the  matter." 
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*'  That  your  relative  is  worthy  of  no 
pity,  I  admit,"  said  Harcourt.  *'  Few  are 
more  cognisant  of  the  fact  than  I  am. 
But  still  the  ties  of  relationship  may  be  so 
close  as  even  to  deprive  ns  of  the  power 
— or  possibly  the  right — to  proceed  against 
them.  Let  me  once  more  advise  you  not 
to  do  so." 

*'  If  you  think  there  is  any  such  near 
relationship  between  Mr.  Desbrow  and  my- 
self as  to  deprive  me  of  that  power,  you  are 
in  error,  Mr.  Harcourt.  My  mother  was  his 
half-sister,  and  he  allowed  her,  I  under- 
stand, to  die  in  great  poverty  ;  but  I  was 
too  young  then  to  be  aware  of  the  fact." 

*'  You  are,  I  assure  you,  in  error  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  relationship  you 
stand  in  with  regard  to  that  bad  man," 
said  Harcourt.  "  Let  me  implore  you,  before 
you   take  further  action  in   the    matter,   to 

return    to   X ,    and   see   Mr.    Desbrow. 

Tell  him,  if  you  please,  what  I  say,  that 
he  has  deceived  you  in  the  degree  of  re- 
lationship existing  between  you,  and  insist 
on  his  telling  you  the  truth." 

"  But  if  you  can  explain  it  yourself," 
said  Mr.  Gurdon,  "  why  will  you  not  do 
so? 
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"  Because,"  replied  Harcourt,  "  I  think 
it  better,  all  things  considered,  that  you 
should  hear  it  from  j\Ir.  Desbrow  himself. 
If  he  refuses  to  inform  you,  I  promise  I 
will  then  tell  all.  Nay,  more,  you  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  say  to  him  that  I 
know  all,  and  have  requested  you  to  tell 
him  so.  Now  pray  ask  me  no  more  ques- 
tions. It  is  more  than  probable  Mr.  Gour- 
lay  will  not  return  home  till  near  dinner- 
time, or,  at  any  rate,  for  some  hours.  If, 
after  your  interview  with  Mr.  Desbrow, 
you  are  still  determined  to  take  proceedings, 
come  back  to  me,  and  I  will  explain  every- 
thing to  you.  Let  me  also  advise  you  not 
to  see  any  of  the  family,  but  to  leave  the 
house  at  once.  In  begging  you  to  do  this, 
believe  me  I  am  not  actuated  by  any 
other  than  a  very  friendly  feeling  towards 

you." 

Mr.  Gurdon,  after  in  vain  attempting  to 
draw  from  Harcourt  some  explanation  of 
the  mystery  contained  in  his  words,  quitted 
the  house  to  return  to  X . 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Gurdon' s  departure  Mrs. 
Harcourt  entered  the  library  to  ask  her  hus- 
band the  particulars  of  his  interview.  Al- 
though she  perfectly  agreed  in  the  propriety 
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of  IJarcourt's  advice  to  Mr.  Gurdon,  neither 
slie  nor  her  husband  could  disguise  from 
themselves  that  things  had  come  to  that 
point  which  necessitated  the  utmost  caution 
in  preventing  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
coming  prominently  before  the  family  at 
Brough  Hall  and  the  inhabitants  around. 
They  readily  admitted  the  necessity  of  saying 
something  to  Mr.  Gourlay  about  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews' will,  but  how  to  do  so  without 
letting  him  know  that  Mr.  Desbrow  was 
likely  to  be  prosecuted  for  forgery  was  a 
difiBcult  impediment  for  thera  to  overcome. 
True,  it  was  more  than  probable  Mr.  Gour- 
lay would  see  in  the  degradation  and  punish- 
ment of  Mr.  Desbrow  an  act  of  retributive 
justice  for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on 
him;  still  it  was  advisable,  for  the  sake  of 
Charlotte,  to  keep  the  affair  secret  as  long 
as  possible,  lest  she  should  by  some  chance 
discover  her  father's  real  history,  and  the 
cause  of  his  change  of  name. 

While  Ilarcourt  and  his  wife  were  de- 
bating the  subject  with  great  earnestness, 
the  servant  opened  the  door  and  told  them 
a  clerk  from  Mr.  Waterton's  office  had  called 
to  see  Mr.  Gourlay,  and  on  being  informed 
that  he  was  from  home,  had  said  he  would 
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wait  till  his  return,  as  be  wished  to  speak 
to  him  on  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Mrs.  Harcourt  looked  inquiringly  in  her 
husband's  face,  apparently  to  ascertain  if 
he  knew  the  real  object  of  the  clerk's  visit. 
Harcourt,  understanding  her,  said  : 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  it  is  only  a  person  called 
for  Gourlay's  signature  to  a  summons  which 
I  left  with  him  yesterday.  By-the-by,  here 
it  is,  and  already  signed,"  he  continued, 
going  to  the  chimney-piece.  "  He  evidently 
left  it  out  to  be  given  to  the  clerk  when  he 
called."  Harcourt  then  handed  it  to  the 
footman,  saying :  "  Tell  him  there  is  no 
message,  and  he  need  not  wait." 

The  man  left  the  room,  but  in  a  few 
moments  returned  again,  stating  that  the 
clerk  refused  to  leave  until  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Gourlay. 

"  Did  you  tell  him  it  might  be  late  before 
Mr.  Gourlay  returned  ?" 

"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  the  footman.  "  But 
he  said  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  if  he 
stopped  here  all  night  he  wouldn't  go  till  he 
saw  him." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?"  inquired 
Harcourt. 

"  He  is  the  clerk  who  always  calls  here, 
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sir.     I   don't  kuow  Lis  name,  but  it  is  the 
one  who  is  lame." 

"  Did  he  speak  in  an  uncivil  manner  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  he  certainly  did ;  there's  no 
use  denying  it,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Show  him  in  then,"  said  Harcourt.  "  I 
will  speak  to  him  myself."  Then  turning 
to  his  wife,  as  the  footman  closed  the 
door,  he  said  to  her :  "  And  you  had 
better  leave  us,  my  dear,  as  it  is  possible . 
I  may  have  to  give  this  gentleman  a 
lesson  at  which  it  is  as  well  for  vou  not 
to  be  present." 

Without  further  remark,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
quitted  the  library,  and  immediately  after- 
wards Silas  Morphett  was  ushered  in. 

"The  servant  tells  me,"  said  Harcourt 
to  him,  "  that  he  had  given  3'ou  the 
summons,  but  you  decline  leaving  the  house 
till  you  have  seen  Mr,  Gourlay.  He  will 
not  be  home,  I  believe,  till  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Might  I  ask  what  you  require 
of  him?" 

"  1  have  called,  sir,  upon  professional 
business,  and  somewhat  of  a  confidential 
nature,"  said  Silas  Morphett.  "  I  trust, 
therefore,  vou  will  excuse  mv  answerin": 
your  question." 
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"  As  you  tliink  fit,"  said  Harcourt.  "  At 
the  same  time  I  tliink  you  will  find  Mr. 
Gourlay  very  little  disposed  to  transact  any 
business  to-day,  unless  it  is  of  very  great 
importance." 

"  It  is  of  very  great  importance,  sir." 

"  One  question  more,"  said  Harcourt. 
*'  Does  it  in  any  manner  relate  to  the  busi- 
ness which  compelled  me  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Gurdon  yesterday  ?" 

"  What  business,  sir  ?" 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  to  what  I 
allude,"  said  Harcourt.  "  I  mean  with  re- 
spect to  the  will  of  a  Mrs.  Matthews.  If 
it  should  be,  it  is  useless  your  waiting  till 
Mr.  Gourlay' s  return ;  for  I  can  tell  you  he 
will  take  no  steps  in  the  matter." 

"I  think,  sir,  you  are  in  error,"  said 
Morphett.  "  In  his  position  as  a  county 
magistrate,  he  cannot  refuse  my  applica- 
tion." 

"And  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  that 
you   will   merely   lose   your    time  by    wait- 


ing." 


"  On  that  point,  sir,  I  beg  to  differ  from 
you,"  said  Morphett,  with  considerable 
rudeness  in  his  manner.  "  I  know  enouQ*h 
of  Mr.  Gourlay  to  be   fully  aware  that  if  I 
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ask  him  to  proceed  in  the  matter  he  will  not 
refuse  me." 

Although  Silas  Morphett's  words  may 
have  conveyed  little  more  meaning  than  a 
somewhat  abrupt  method  of  expressing  de- 
termination, there  was  a  peculiar  emphasis 
about  them  which  aroused  a  suspicion  in 
Harcourt's  raind,  rendered  perhaps  peculiarly 
susceptible  on  the  point  from  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Christian's  previous  career 
that  Morphctt  had  some  inkling  of  his 
history.  And  this  was  further  increased  by 
a  thought  which  occurred  to  him,  that 
most  probably  jMorphett  had  called  for  Mr. 
Gourlay's  signature  to  a  warrant  for  Mr. 
Desbrow's  arrest.  Thinking  it  prudent  to 
change  the  conversation,  Ilarcourt  said  to 
Morphett,  in  a  casual  off-hand  tone  : 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Morphett,  you  and  I  have 
met  before.  Your  features  are  ]ierfectly 
well  known  to  me.  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  where  it  was  ?" 

Perfectly  as  Morphett's  features  were 
habitually  under  control,  a  very  slight,  but 
perceptible,  flush  was  apparent  on  his  face. 
He  quickly  recovered  himself,  however,  and 
replied  : 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  sir.     I  don't 
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remember  ever  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  before." 

"  That  is  very  singular — very  singular,  in- 
deed," said  Harcourt.  "  I  could  have  sworn 
we  were  old  acquaintances.  Very  possibly," 
he  continued,  looking  at  Morphett,  expres- 
sively, "  the  idea  may  recur  to  me  where  we 
did  meet,  and  under  what  circumstances ; 
for  I  could  swear  to  our  having  been  formerly 
acquainted." 

Morphett  made  no  reply,  and  Harcourt 
remained  silent.  Then  suddenly  Morphett, 
with  an  effort,  and  evidently  trying  to  speak 
with  great  candour,  said  to  him  : 

"  I  will  not  disguise  the  truth  from  you, 
sir ;  for,  after  all,  you  are  one  of  the  party 
most  interested.  I  accidentally  overheard 
the  conversation  which  took  place  yesterday 
between  you  and  Mr.  Gurdon,  as  well  as 
that  between  him  and  Mr.  Desbrow.  This 
morning  by  the  newspaper  I  find  that  Mr. 
Desbrow  is  '  wanted  '  on  a  charge  of  felony, 
and  I  have  called  on  Mr.  Gourlay  for  his  sig- 
nature to  a  warrant." 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  said  Harcourt,  "  that, 
for  professional  reasons  which  I  do  not  think 
fit  to  explain,  I    shall   advise   Mr.  Gourlay 


not  to  give  it. 
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"  And  may  I  not  know  tliem,  sir?" 

"  No,"  said  Harcourt.  "  I  am  not  prepared 
to  divulge  them  at  present.  And  now  un- 
derstand me,  Mr.  Morpliett.  I  will  throw 
ofF  all  disguise  with  you.  I  know  you  per- 
fectly well,  and  you  know  me.  Let  that 
suffice.  Your  secret  is  safe  in  my  hands. 
Nay,  it  is  no  use  your  pretending  to  be 
astonished.  You  have  no  time  for  that ;  at  any 
rate,  if  you  wish  to  get  Mr.  Desbrow  arrested. 
In  that  respect  I  will  place  no  impediment 
in  vour  wav ;  and  as  there  are  other  magis- 
trates  in  the  neighbourhood  to  whom  you 
can  a[)ply,  take  my  advice  and  do  so  without 
further  delay,  for  you  are  merely  wasting 
time  by  remaining  here.  Now,  do  not  let 
there  be  any  angry  feeling  between  us,  for  I 
bear  you  none." 

^lorphett  rose  from  his  chair  to  obey 
Mr.  Harcourt,  and  was  proceeding  towards 
the  door,  when  suddenly  he  stopped,  and 
turninty  round  looked  at  Harcourt  steadfastly 
for  a  moment,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
speak  or  remain  silent.  At  last,  possibly 
thinking  that  silence  would  be  the  most 
prudent  course  he  could  adopt,  he  merely 
bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

Although  well  content  to  have  got  rid  of 
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Morphett,  Harcourfc  easily  perceived  in  his 
visit  there  were  elements  of  dano^er  to  his 
friend  Gourlay's  reputation,  and  that  all  his 
vigilance  would  be  necessary  to  keep  secret 
his  early  history.  He  now  fully  determined 
— indeed  he  had  almost  done  so  on  Mr. 
Gurdon's  visit  —  to  put  off  his  journey  to 
London  till  something  more  definite  should 
be  arrived  at  respecting  the  state  of  affairs. 
He  then  sat  down  to  write  some  letters  to 
London,  statin q-  his  intention  of  remaining^ 
probably  some  days  longer  in  the  country; 
after  which,  making  a  resolute  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  2'loom  which  seemed  to  hanof 
over  the  family,  he  proposed  to  his  wife 
and  Charlotte  to  take  a  drive  in  the  after- 
noon, Giddy  having  gone  with  Mr.  Gour- 
lay. 

We  must  now  leave  the  family   at  Brough 

Hall  and  return  to  X .     Following  Har- 

court's  advice,  Mr.  Gurdon,  on  his  arrival, 
immediately  called  on  Mr.  Desbrow,  whom 
he  found  in  a  private  room  at  the  hotel, 
where  he  had  remained  the  whole  of  the 
morning.  ^Yheu  the}^  met,  Mr.  Gurdon  was 
surprised  at  the  expression  of  anxiet}^  not 
unmixed  with  terror,  he  noticed  on  Mr.  Des- 
brow's  face.     A  moment  afterwards  his  sur- 

u  2 
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priso  vanished,  for  he  saw  on  the  table 
before  hiui  a  copy  of  the  same  newspaper 
which  contained  the  particulars  of  Mrs. 
Parker's  examination  at  the  Marlborough 
Police  Court.  For  some  moments  both 
father  and  son  remained  silent.  Mr.  Des- 
brow  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  expected  to  have  seen  you  before  this. 
How  is  it  you  are  so  late  ?" 

"  Why  should  you  have  expected  me 
earlier  ?"  asked  Gurdon. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  that  report  ?"  said 
Mr.  Desbrow,  pointing  to  the  newspaper — 
"  if  not,  read  it  at  once,  and  then  tell  me 
if  a  greater  wretch  than  that  woman  Parker 
ever  existed." 

"  I  have  read  the  report,"  said  Mr.  Gur- 
don. "  Indeed,  it  was  from  having  done 
so,  that  1  called  on  you  at  so  late  an 
hour." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Mr. 
Desbrow,  "  that  if  it  had  merely  been  from 
gratitude  for  all  I  have  done  for  you, 
you  would  have  shown  a  little  more  interest 
in  my  cause.  Had  it  been  your  case,  I 
should  not  have  allowed  any  other  business 
to  impede  me  in  rushing  to  your  assistance 
at  once." 
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*'  Mr.  Desbrow,"  said  Gurclon,  "  let  us 
clearly  understand  each  other.  It  would 
be  the  basest  hypocrisy  on  my  part  did  I 
allow  you  to  imagine  that  I  have  the 
slightest  sympathy  for  the  position  in  which 
you  find  yourself.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
doubly  interested  that  the  accusation  against 
you  should  be  fully  gone  into  :  in  the  first 
place,  to  further  the  ends  of  justice  ;  and 
in  the  next,  to  clear  my  own  character 
from  being  in  the  slightest  degree  implicated 
in  this  affair.  By  that  will  which  you  have 
forged,  I  am  the  only  person,  so  to  speak, 
benefitted;  and  it  may  naturally  be  sus- 
pected that  I  am  a  party  implicated  in  the 
alleged  crime.  I  have  hitherto  maintained 
an  unblemished  reputation,  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  having  it  tarnished, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  amount  of 
profit  I  could  reap  by  it.  As  soon  as  I  read 
the  report  in  the  newspaper,  I  determined 
to  act  without  delay  in  the  matter,  and  im- 
mediately drove  over  to  Brough  Hall  to 
obtain  from  my  friend  Mr.  Gourlay  a  warrant 
for  your  apprehension." 

"  Do  YOU  know  what  you  are  doing  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Desbrow,  now  in  a  state  of 
unmistakable  alarm.     "  Are  you  mad  ?" 
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"  Xo,"  replied  Gurdon,  "quite  the  con- 
trary :  my  brain  was  never  clearer  in  my 
life  than  when  I  called  two  hours  since 
on  Mr.  Gourlay  for  his  signature  to  the 
warrant." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?"  asked  Mr.  Des- 
brow  with  almost  breathless  anxiety. 

"  I  did  not  see  him,"  said  Gurdon,  "  but 
only  his  friend  Mr.  Harcourt,  who  is  now  on 
a  visit  to  him." 

Mr.  Desbrow  said  nothing,  but  waited 
with  impatience  for  Gurdon  to  proceed. 

"  Mr.  Harcourt  told  me,"  continued  the 
latter,  "  that  ]\Ir.  Gourlay  was  from  home, 
and  he  could  not  say  at  what  hour  he  would 
return.  I  then  inquired  if  he  could  tell  me 
where  I  could  find  him,  as  I  wanted  to 
obtain  his  signature  for  the  arrest  of  a  per- 
son accused  of  forgery,  and  I  showed  him 
the  newspaper  report." 

"  Showed  that  report  to  Mr.  Harcourt !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Desbrow,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  gesticulating  with  the  vehemence 
of  a  maniac.  "  Showed  him  that  report ! 
Why,  he,  of  all  men  living,  is  the  one  who 
ought  not  to  have  seen  it.  And  this  is  your 
gratitude,  you  villain  !"  he  continued,  placing 
his  clenched  fist  in  Mr.  Garden's  face.     "  I 
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coald  kill  you,  ungrateful  scoundrel  that  you 
are  !" 

"  Are  you  mad,  sir  ?"  said  Gurdon.  "  I 
think  you  had  better  restrain  your  temper 
unless  you  wish  the  waiters  of  the  hotel 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair  before 
its  time." 

"  Go  on,  sir  !"  said  .Mr.  Desbrow,  again 
seating  himself,  and  endeavouring  to  keep 
his  temper  under  control.  "  And  what  did 
Mr.  Harcourt  say  ?" 

"  He  advised  me  not  to  apply  to  Mr. 
Gourlay  on  the  subject,  or  to  take  any 
further  steps  in  the  matter,  urging  that  the 
relationship  between  you  and  myself  ought 
to  prevent  my  doing  so." 

"  And  what  reply  did  you  make  him  ?" 

"  I  told  him  that  our  relationship  was  not 
of  that  intimate  description  as  to  prevent 
my  acting  independently  in  the  matter.  He 
said  I  had  been  misinformed,  and  advised 
me  before  obtaining  the  warrant  to  return  to 
you  and  demand  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
lationship between  us,  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  you  refused,  he  knew  all,  and 
would  place  the  whole  particulars  unre- 
servedly in  my  hands." 

For  a  moment  Mr.   Desbrow  sat  ao;hast. 
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Then,  as  if  determiDed  to  keep  faitliful 
to  tlie  lie  he  had  already  promulgated,  he 
said  : 

"  And  what  rit^ht  has  that  fellow,  Har- 
court,  to  interfere  in  my  affairs  ?  What  I 
have  told  you  is  the  truth,"  And  then  the 
danger  of  his  position  appearing  to  occur  to 
him,  he  continued,  "  If  there  were  any  near 
relationship  between  us,  sir,  that  ought  to 
be  a  reason  for  your  assisting  me  instead  of 
acting  as  my  enemy.  A  nice  fellow  indeed, 
this  Harcourt,  to  interfere  in  the  matter  ! 
Has  he  forgotten  that  I  am  as  well  aware  of 
his  affairs  as  lie  is  himself,  and  that  he  is 
indebted  to  me  for  his  first  start  in  life. 
Who,  and  what  were  his  associates,  I  ask, 
when  I  first  knew  him  ?  Who  was  the 
bosom-friend  of  his  youth,  and  possibly  may 
be  now,  but  the  felon  Christian  Brandon  ? 
And  yet  he  dares  take  upon  himself  to  in- 
terfere with  me !" 

"  Would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  for  you 
to  ascertain  how  far  Mr.  Harcourt  has  inter- 
fered with  your  affairs,  and  whether  with 
inimical  intentions,  before  you  insult  him. 
When  I  saw  Mr.  Harcourt  this  morning,  and 
told  him  of  my  intention  to  apply  for  a 
warrant  for  your  arrest,  he  advised  me,  with 
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great  earnestness,  not  to  do  so,  or  at  any 
rate,  not  to  apply  to  Mr.  Gourlay  for  it.  On 
my  expressing  my  determination  to  have  you 
arrested  at  any  cost,  he  begged  me  to  have 
an  interview  with  you  first,  and  insist  on 
your  telling  me  the  real  relationship  between 
us,  and  then  do  as  I  pleased.  I  now  request 
an  explicit  answer  from  you.  Was  the  state- 
ment you  have  always  made  to  me,  that  my 
poor  mother  was  your  half-sister,  a  true  one 
— positively  a  true  one  !" 

"  I  have  no  further  explanation  to  make  to 
you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow,  doggedly.  "  I 
do  not  choose  to  submit  to  a  cross-examina- 
tion from  you." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  shall  take  immediate  steps 
for  your  arrest,"  said  Gurdon,  taking  up  his 
hat,  and  hurriedly  leaving  the  room. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Desbrow  alone  than  he 
abandoned  the  attempt  he  had  hitherto  made 
to  subdue  on  his  features  the  expression  of 
alarm  he  really  felt,  and  his  horror  at  the 
position  he  was  in  was  plainly  indicated  in 
his  face.  A  feeling  rather  of  stubbornness 
than  shame  had  kept  him  from  admitting  to 
Mr.  Gurdon  the  relationship  between  them ; 
but  now  that  the  stubbornness  gradually 
vanished,  and  he  began  earnestly  to  wish  for 
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anotlier  interview  with  him.  The  wish  in- 
creased in  intensity  till  he  could  support  it 
no  longer,  and  snatching  up  his  hat,  he 
liurriedly  walked  to  Mr.  Gurdon's  office.  On 
reaching  it,  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
clerks  that  Mr.  Gurdon  had  left  a  few 
minutes  before,  he  believed  for  Brough 
Hall;  nor  could  he  say  when  he  would 
return.  Mr.  Desbrow  merely  said  he  would 
call  again,  and  then  left  the  office  to  return 
to  the  hoteh 

On  his  road  there,  however,  he  met  with 
an  adventure  which  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous degree  the  horror  of  his  situation. 
He  saw  standing  under  an  archway,  and  in 
earnest  conversation,  the  clerk,  Silas  Mor- 
phett,  and  the  inspector  of  the  local  police  ; 
but  what  added  to  his  alarm  was  the  fact 
that  Morphett  held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper, 
and  was  pointing  out  some  portion  of  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  inspector,  which  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  reading  attentively.  Rapidly 
coming  to  the  conclusion — and  which  was  a 
perfectly  true  one — that  Morphett  was  show- 
ing his  companion  the  police  report  in  the 
London  paper  respecting  the  woman  Par- 
ker's avowal,  he  anticipated  they  were 
forming  some  plan  for  his  arrest. 
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This  circumstance,  combiDed  with  the 
idea  that  his  own  son  was  possibly  at  that 
moment  applying  for  a  warrant  against  him, 
appeared  too  terrible  a  danger  for  him  to 
support.  He  now  turned  rapidly  into  a  by- 
street, to  avoid  the  inspector's  and  Morphett's 
notice.  Passing  a  chemist's  shop  on  his 
way,  he  stopped  for  some  moments,  as  if 
summoning  up  courage  for  some  desperate 
act  which  had  occurred  to  him.  He  at  last 
succeeded,  and  entered  the  shop.  Forcing 
on  his  features  a  calm  expression,  he  asked 
for  an  ounce  of  laudanum.  The  chemist, 
possibly  deceived  by  the  appearance  and  res- 
pectability of  his  customer,  made  no  hesita- 
tion in  supplying  it,  and  Mr.  Desbrow,  with 
the  poison  in  his  pocket,  left  the  shop.  He 
afterwards  walked  to  and  fro  for  some  time, 
wishing  to  return  to  his  inn,  and  yet  fearing 
to  do  so.  In  the  end  he  summoned  up 
courage,  and  walked  rapidly  thither,  as  if 
afraid  that,  were  his  pace  slower,  his 
resolution  might  fail  him.  As  he  entered 
the  inn,  he  saw,  standing  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  him,  a  police  officer,  who,  though 
assuming  the  air  of  professional  indifference 
those  functionaries  have  the  habit  of  putting 
on  while  watching  attentively  some  object — 
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and  wliicli  ]\rr.  Desbrow's  experience  in 
police  courts  led  him  to  be  instinctively 
aware  of — was  evidently  keeping  a  watch  oq 
the  inn  door. 

Mr.  Desbrow  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
when,  thinking  the  policeman's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him,  he  assumed  an  air  of  indif- 
ference, and  walked  into  the  hotel.  He 
proceeded  at  once  to  his  sitting-room,  and 
then  drew  from  his  pocket  the  phial  of  poi- 
son he  had  just  purchased,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  raising  it  to  his  lips,  when  his 
courage  momentarily  failed  him.  He  now 
determined  he  would  pay  his  bill,  and  leave 
the  hotel  without  delay,  and  then,  when 
once  clear  of  the  town,  decide  what  course 
he  would  take.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  de- 
sired the  waiter  to  bring  his  bill  immediately. 
The  man  looked  inquisitively  in  Mr.  Desbrow's 
face  for  a  moment,  possibly  merely  surprised 
at  the  expression  of  anxiety  on  it,  and  then 
left  the  room  closino:  the  door  after  him.  Mr. 
Desbrow,  however,  alarmed  by  the  man's 
look,  and  considering  it  possible  he  might 
give  information  to  the  policeman  that  the 
person  he  was  watching  was  about  to  leave 
the  house,  was  again  on  the  point  of  placing 
the  poison  to  his  lips  when  either  his  courage 
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failed  liim,  or  lie  might  have  thought  he  had 
misinterpreted  the  man's  intentions.  Replac- 
ing a  second  time  the  phial  in  his  pocket,  he 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  anxiously  ex- 
pecting the  waiter's  return,  when  his  eye  fell 
on  a  book  which  was  lying  on  the  sideboard, 
and  which,  mechanically  taking  up,  he  found 
to  be  a  county  almanac.  On  turning  over  the 
leaves,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  to  see  who 
was  the  resident  at  Brough  Hall.  He  did  so, 
and  found  the  name  of  the  tenant  entered 
as  "  Christian  Brandon  Gourlay,  Esquire, 
Justice  of  the  Peace." 

With  the  rapidity  of  a  flash  of  lightning, 
his  terrible  position  came  distinctly  before 
him.  His  accomplice  in  the  forgery  had 
borne  indestructible  evidence  against  him, 
his  own  son  had  applied  for  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest,  and  the  magistrate  to  whom  the 
accusation  was  to  be  made  was  no  other 
than  the  man  he  hated  most  in  the  world 
—Christian  Brandon  This  overwhelming 
misery  was  too  much  for  the  wretch  to 
withstand,  and  again  drawing  the  phial 
from  his  pocket,  he  placed  it  to  his  lips,  and, 
in  desperation,  swallowed  its  contents. 


COXCLUSIOX. 

LITTLE  remains  to  be  told  of  our  narra- 
tive. A  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
on  the  body,  which  returned  a  verdict  of 
temporary  insanity.  After  the  funeral,  Har- 
oourt  had  a  len"-thened  interview  with  ]\Ir. 
Gurdon,  and  explained  to  him,  under  the 
promise  of  strict  secrecy,  the  relationship 
which  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Des- 
brow,  and  that  he  and  Charlotte  Gourlay 
■were  children  of  the  same  mother.  The 
intelligence  drove  the  poor  man  nearly  to 
a  state  of  distraction.  Apart  from  the 
promise  he  had  made  Mr.  Harcourt,  his 
own  honourable  feeling  taught  him  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  whole  affair  a 
profound  secret ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 

he  left  X ,  and  never  again    reappeared 

to  any  of  the  surviving  personages  of  our 
drama.  Before  disappearing,  however,  he 
assisted    Harcourt   by   every    means   in   his 
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power  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fortune 
left  by  Mrs.  Matthews,  and  of  which  he 
had  been  so  unjustly  deprived.  Harcourt 
was  perfectly  successful.  The  truth  of  Mr. 
Garden's  history,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  were  never  made  known 
either  to  Charlotte  Gourlay  or  her  father. 
For  many  months  the  poor  girl  was  be- 
wildered at  the  continued  absence  of  her 
admirer,  but  afterwards  gradually  recovered 
her  self-possession.  In  this  she  was  aided 
by  the  idea  that  it  would  be  undignified 
to  grieve  at  the  disappearance  of  a  man 
whom  she  imagined  had  deserted  her.  And 
here  Harcourt  had  a  difficult  part  to  play 
in  his  behaviour  to  the  family  at  Brough 
Hall.  To  have  told  Charlotte  the  truth 
would  have  caused  her  much  additional 
sorrow,  and,  objectionable  as  his  silence 
may  appear  to  the  reader,  he  considered 
it  better  that  all  things  should  remain 
shrouded  in  mystery,  than  to  be  cleared 
up  at  such  a  price.  As  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Gurdon  faded  from  the  girl's  mind, 
that  of  Giddy  Harcourt  came  more  fre- 
quently before  it,  and  this  fact  was  aided 
by  the  efforts  he  himself  made,  as  well 
as   his    mother.     Even   Harcourt   could    no 
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lonorer  disofuise  from  himself  the  satisfaction 
lie  felt  at  the  prospect  of  their  union. 
Two  years  after  Mr.  Gurdon's  disappear- 
ance, Charlotte  with  her  father's  sanction, 
accepted  Giddy  Harcourt's  offer,  and,  al- 
thousrh  the  marriaore  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  preparations  are  being  made  for  it, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  not  be  much  longer 
delayed. 

The  only  person  from  whom  there  was 
any  danger  of  Mr.  Gourlay's  previous  his- 
tory being  known  was  Silas  Morphett. 
Harcourt  obtained  a  situation  for  him  in 
Canada,  and  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Des- 
brow's  death  he  left  England. 

Mr.  Gourlay  still  continue?  to  reside  at 
Brough  Hall,  esteemed  and  respected  by 
all  who  know  him,  none  of  whom  suspect, 
in  the  upright  magistrate  and  benevolent 
country  gentleman,  the  true  history  of 
The  Landlord  of  "  Tue  Sun." 


THE   END. 
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